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MORE NOTES ON PEARL 


INCE the preparation of “Some Notes on the Pearl,’”? a new 

edition of the poem by Gollancz has appeared, issued in 1921 
but too late for use in my former article. Besides, some new notes 
have been accumulating from further study of the poem, and 
another article seems warranted. 

The new edition of Gollancz, it goes without saying, is immensely 
better than that which he put out thirty years ago (1891). Even 
in his first edition Gollancz had emended most of the lines in 
which a final e, historical, inflectional or analogical, could be amply 
defended against Osgood’s later supposition of intentional omis- 
sion.? In his second edition Gollancz adds a similar final e to rych 
(68), and step (683) making it steppe. Without emending the text, 
he suggests beroun for broun in 990 where in the article above cited 
I had proposed glasse for meter. He also adds an inflectional 
final e to counsayl (319), and nw (527), as well as to the infinitives 
com (701), vayl (912) and won (918), of which the first and last 
occur in rime.’ 

In addition to these I would now propose for similar reasons 
to add final e in the following: frech (87) (as I partly suggested 
in the article on “Imperfect Lines” cited above), pynk (553), 
con (709), ilk (995), and rys (1093). In 553, it is true, bynk may 
be retained by placing the stress upon uus “us,” but uus bynk(e) so 
seems better to satisfy the conditions of stress and meaning. In 
709 con(e) as a subjunctive, equivalent to cunne, would satisfy 
the meter as I pointed out, and be better than emending the line 


1 PMLA, XXXVII, 52 ff. 

2 See Osgood’s edition, Introd. p. xliii and note 1; Northup’s able “Study of the 
Metrical Structure of the Pearl,” PMLA, XII 326 ff.; and my “Imperfect Lines in 
the Pearl” etc., Mod. Phil., XIX, 131 ff. 

3 In Gollancz’s first edition twenty-one lines were emended by such addition of an 
historical, inflectional, or analogical final e; viz, 17, 51, 68, 122, 225, 286, 312, 381, 
486, 564, 586, 678, 683, 825, 999, 1000, 1004, 1036, 1046, 1076, 1133. 
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more violently. Kdélbing’s proposal of arede (Eng. Stud. XVI, 
268-73) introduces a word not otherwise found in the poems. 
Holthausen’s insertion of so before con (Archiv. CXXIII, 242), 
adopted by G*, supposes the unlikely omission by the scribe of 
an important word. For ilk(e) in 995, a form justified historically 
and grammatically, compare pys ilke spech (704). Rys(e) is 
certainly the form in 1093 as shown by the other rimes.* 

Gollancz, similarly, did not hesitate in his first edition to add 
an inflectional final d to hope (142), marre (359), calle (572), carpe 
(752), and in his second edition the same ending to hope (185). 
Of these O. admits only marre(d), though all are certainly correct 
as Miss Day has shown in Mod. Lang. Rev. XIV, 413. G' had 
corrected hAylle3 (678) to hylle as necessary to the rime, and G? 
follows O. in correcting perle3 to perle in 335. On the other hand, 
G*’s altering of gare3 to gare in 331 seems needless, as does his . 
emending of livre3 (1108) and wede3 (1112) to livre and wede. In — 
the last two cases the verb is wasse “was,’’ but not only is wasse 
used for rime in this place, but it is sometimes plural, as wat3 of 
Cl. 781. 

Corrections of clear errors of the copyist are among the most 
justifiable of emendations. Such are the dittographs out out (649), 
pus pus (673), and such forms as me3bor for ne3bor (688), lomp 
for lomb (815), lonbe for lombe (861), lompe for lombe (945) and 
lombe for lompe (1046). Such errors have been corrected by all 
editors. Quite as certain are clear errors in rime words, as synglere 
(or syngulere G*) for synglure (8); adubbemente for adubmente (72); 
ene for y3en (200); pece for pyse (229); spece for spyce (235); 
uncortayse for uncortoyse (303); mekenysse for mekenesse (406); 
baylye for bayly (442); meny or mene for meyny (542), a monoph- 
thonged form of OF mai(s)nee; som for sum (584); rescow for 
rescoghe (610), a new singular from ME rescous (Chauc. C. T. 
A 2643), OF rescousse; inow for inoghe (612), for which see inno we 
riming with Jowe in Gaw. 1401; propertys for propertes (752); 
hyl-cot for hyl-coppe (791); felone for felonye (800); mem, that is 
mgm, “‘maim,” for men (802); quere for query (803); swete for 
swatte (829); tyt for ty3t (1013); enpryse for enpresse (1097). 

Besides these there are a considerable number of rime words 
which are clearly wrong or misleading, at least in spelling, though 


‘For convenience the following abbreviations will be used in referring to 
editions of the poem: M.= Mcrris; O., Osgood; G, G*, Gollancz’s two editions res- 
nectively; B., Bateson, Patience. 
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editors have hesitated to change them. Thus, there is no justi- 
fycation for the -y3e of French derived sorquydry3e (309) and try3e 
(311), the OF ending being -ie. So Arraby (430) should be Arrabye, 
not only to rime with cortaysye but because derived from OF 
Arabie; see Chaucer’s rime of the word with ye “eye”’ in B. of D. 
982. Confusion between final e and final y, doubtless due to 
likeness of the sounds in the copyist’s later age, accounts for a 
number of apparently false rimes. Strict conformity to the 
language of the poet would therefore suggest dayle for dayly (313), 
bayle for bayly (315) and for baly (1083)—compare the different 
word baylye, written bayly in 442; mene, that is mgne (méne) for 
meyny (542), and the corresponding rime words pene “penny” 
(546)—see pene in 510 and 562, attene (548), plene (549), strene 
(551), the last three infinitives like reprene of 544. The rime with 
hit (698)—compare justyfyet (700)—shows that forms with voice- 
less ¢ must be assumed for tryed (702), asspyed (704), dyed (705), 
tryed (707). Prevailing rimes with -/¢s “‘less”’ show that resse (874) 
should be rgs “‘rush, onset,’’ while dystresse (898) and expresse 
(910) should probably be forms of the same words with long open ¢. 

Even these changes are not considerable for so careless a copyist 
as has handed down to us these poems. On the other hand, emen- 
dation may easily be carried too far, as may be illustrated by two 
or three instances in G*?. For example, the perfectly good rime 
juele (23), with open ¢ as have all the other rimes of the stanza, is 
altered to mele, from the rare OE mai “speech,” which would 
have long close ¢ in Midland English. A bad rime has been added 
to an unnecessary change in meaning. So it seems needlessly 
mathematical to alter forty bowsande (786) to forty foure powsande, 
thereby injuring the meter, even though the poet did know the 
original number and was able to follow it metrically in 869-70. 


_ Note here, too, the general hundreth powsande3 of 1107. Similarly, 


to alter Twelve forlonge space (1030) to Twelve bowsande forlonge 
and calmly omit space to accommodate the new word would seem 
editorially pedantic, if arithmetically exact. Yet it is pleasanter 
to recognize in G*? many useful hints, many and excellent notes, 
and a greatly improved glossary. 

To these general suggestions and summaries I now add some 
further notes to this beautiful poem, the beauty of which is being 
more and more widely appreciated.® 


* I note especially the.recent Italian translation as La Peria (1926), by )?rofessor 
Frederico Olivero of the University of Turin. 
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wyschande pat wele 
Pat wont wat3 whyle devoyde my wrange, 
And* heven my happe and al my hele. 


The passage has given trouble in more than one respect. M., 
O., G' and G? take devoyde as a verb meaning “drive away,” 
apparently making it an infinitive here, but with doubtful con- 
struction. So heven was wrongly connected with OE hebban by O., 
less violently with OE hafenian by G?’, if it is a verb. I suggest 
making devoyde the participial adjective “lacking, wanting,” with 
wrange as its object, that is before the dreamer’s rebellious spirit 
had taken possession of him. Heven may then be read as the noun. 
The simplest translation, 


wishing that weal 
That was wont when lacking my sin, 
And heaven (was) my chance and all my salvation, 


requires no extra word and no special peculiarity of construction. 
For devoyde (voyd) in this construction without the modern of 
compare “In hym [Christ] voyd was nothyng that was nydfull 
and fytt”—NED A. I, 9, the quotation of 1290. So Palsgrave 
(1530) has devoyde “without or delivered of a thing,” and see 
Spenser, F.Q. I, ix, 15. The pat of line 17 is then my wrange (15), 
as G? indicates by his punctuation. 

32 to wone3. The editors take wone3 as from won “dwelling,” 
OE (ge)wuna, G? citing to wone3 “home.” “To win home or for 
home,” O. “for storage,’ does not seem to me strong enough. 
I propose an OE wunne “pleasure, fruition, gain,” parallel to 
OHG wunna, Germ. wonne “pleasure.’’ This word as won almost 
certainly occurs in C/. 720 and Gaw. 1238, 1269. In his new edition 
of the latter poem Tolkien gives the meaning “‘pleasure, will” 
for 1238, though, as I think, wrongly referring it to Scand. vdn 
“‘hope.” 

54 fyrte. Holthausen (Archiv XC) proposed fyrce “fierce” which 
G? accepts. It is true that OE fers does rarely appear as firs in 
Middle English (Mitzner, two examples), but the vowel is regu- 
larly long and in these poems always has e; cf. Ci. 101, 217; Pat. 
Serslych (337); Gaw. fersly, feersly (329, 832, 1323), fersnes (646). 
On the other hand OE fyrht “timid, fearful” might easily lose its 
h and become fyrt, pl. fyrte; cf. Siev.-Cook, Gram. of Old Eng., 


® ] shall regularly expand & as and, though the copyist wrote ande in 1212 and 
sometimes in the other poems. 
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§221, n. 2. Thus both form and meaning support the MS reading. 
For the form, too, cf. myrpe (92, 140, mirpe, 1149) from OE myrhp. 

56 wra3te. Usually assumed to be a form of worchen “work,” 
with wra3te for wro3te, otherwise the invariable form in all these 
poems. Of such a word it is an unusual form, while it would spring 
naturally from OE wreccan, wreahte ‘‘rouse, excite’ and doubtless 
here “be tormented.” 

57 flazt. G' was very near the truth in citing Scotch flauch, but 
not in assuming that the ¢ was “probably parasitic.’”’ O., G? men- 
tion only ON flag, Eng. flag (stone), as if fla3t could come from 
that. The correct Scotch form is flaucht (flaught,) used in Angus 
and Fifeshire for “‘a croft, enclosed bit of land, division of land.” 
The Br.-Sir. Dict. is doubtless right in deriving from OE fléan 
“strip, flay,” from which Anglian*feht, WS*fleaht, would be a 
natural formation, and the meaning “‘a strip” easily become “‘piece 
of land” as here. Holthausen (Archiv. CX XIII, 243) proposed 
WS*fleaht, but without further explanation of form or meaning. 
Compare the similar s/a3¢te of line 59, which represents an Anglian 
*sleht (WS*sleaht) from sléan. 

66 cleven. G! defined as “‘cleave’’ in Glossary, but translated 
“rose sheer” in his text, without further explanation. G? follows 
O. in connecting with clyven (1196), and derives both from OE 
clifian (cleofian) ‘cleave, adhere,” although such meanings would 
scarcely fit, and the rime here proves cléven, OE cléofan ‘‘cleave, 
separate.” 

81 on grounde con grynde. Holthausen (Archiv XC), with 
extreme literalness, supplies J befrore on, and G? adopts. But it is 
the spirit of the dreamer that is moving, and con grynde is used only 
to explain gravayl, the grains of sand which are pearls. Con grynde 
“did grind, make the noise of grinding” is surely sufficient. 

109 po derworth depe. M. (Pref. to Allit. Poems, p. xxviii) 
regarded fo here and in 136 as fem. acc. sg. and depe as therefore 
feminine. The preservation of grammatical gender in so late a 
period of Middle English and especially in North Anglian, is quite 
impossible, and in this example M. is not followed by O. or G. 
Besides, OE déop sb. is a neuter, the only feminine being a weak 
diepe (djpe). The po is clearly a plural and we must therefore 
assume depe is a plural adjective “deep (places),”’ or a plural noun 
with s omitted for rime, as in juele (929). The frequent use of an 
adjective as a substantive in the poem makes the former likely. 
Cf. alle po dere ‘all the dear (ones)” in 777. 
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110 bene. O. and B. say “origin unknown,” and G? puts a 
question mark before “‘etym.” Tolkien, in his new edition of 
Sir Gaw., suggests with a question OF b(i)en. Knigge connected 
with bayn(e) in the poems with essentialiy the same meaning, and 
assumed that the two forms represent the Scand. ei-é(2) variations 
of OW Scand. (Icl.) beinn. For the phonology compare the 
monophthonging with shortened e in enker (Gaw.) from Scand. 
einkar (@inkar). For the meaning, Scand. beinn “direct”? had 
already acquired the modified meaning “hospitable,’’ essentially 
the ‘“‘pleasant, gracious” of these poems. In these poems the forms 
bayn, bén, dat. and pl. béne, occur an equal number of times, but 
bayn(e) alone is preserved in Scotch. 

111 swangeande. For this word considered as a present par- 
ticiple O. proposed the impossible OE swengan—swengde “‘fling, 
dash,” and G? a supposed OE*swangian “rush.” For a present 
participle the e before -ande is suspicious, none of the fifteen 
certain participial forms in the poem having such an ending as 
-eande. Besides, the meanings ‘“‘dashing, rushing’’ seem too strong 
for the situation. I suggest that we have here two words, swange 
ande. The first may be connected with OE swangor “‘slow,”’ but 
more probably as Bjérkman thought (Scand. Loan Words, p. 221) 
with Icl. swangr “‘slender, slim.”’ He notes also ME swonge “‘grace- 
ful, slender, gaunt” in Prompt. Parv. 189, 484. The meaning 
“graceful,” or a similar “pleasant, pretty’? would suit this place 
exactly. Bjérkman would connect ME swonge (swange) with OE 
swancor “pliant, supple,” regarding OE swangor as a different 
word. On the other hand, swange ‘“‘slow” would not be out of 
keeping with rownande rourde (112) the “whispering (murmuring) 
sound,” and would especially suit strem pat dry3ly hale3 (125). 

125 dry3ly. O. gives “mightily” for this place, “gravely” for 
223, and G* “continuously, steadily” for both. So O. gives “heavy” 
for dry3e (823) and G? “incessant,” each referring to ON driugr 
“solid, substantial, lasting,” as does Br.-Str. The word is English, 
however, as shown by gedréoglice, gedréohlice (Bos.-Tol. Suppl.) 
“in an orderly manner, quietly, gently,” and gedréog(h) “‘suitable, 
fit, quiet, gentle.” Connection with OE dréogan “endure” is 
evident, and with Scotch and dial. Eng. dree vb. “‘endure,”’ as adj. 
“wearisome, tedious.’”’ The idea of “lasting, enduring” has de- 
veloped on its pleasant side to ‘‘quiet, gentle,” on its more serious 
side to “tedious, wearisome.” Both meanings seem to be found 


in our poem. 
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127 pose floty vale3. M. suggested floteri “‘fluttering.’’ G' trans- 
lated ‘“‘watery” without explaining, and was followed by O., who 
proposed “OE flot, flotian+y.”’ G* has “‘cf. OF pre flotis” without 
explaining or connecting directly. It is not inconceivable that 
there was an OE flotig “‘watery,’’ but “‘watery”’ hardly fits the idea 
of vales which the dreamer sees and follows. Besides, the form 
floty is clearly plural and may be for flote, with -y for final -e as 
often in these poems. I am inclined to suggest another notion, 
‘flat, level,” and assume a for o of Scand. flair; cf. the note on 
gladne3 (136). 

134 paz I tom hade. Holthausen (Archiv XC) proposed tom I 
to give greater alliterative stress, and G? adopts, but the change 
seems quite unnecessary. 

136 po gladnez glade. M. regarded gladne3 as OE gladness 
“gladness” and po as indicating the preservation of the original 
grammatical gender in this word. Such preservation is impossible 
as I have mentioned in note to 109. po is regularly a plural of 
pat in these poems. G?, with his penchant for seeing the influence 
of the Romance of the Rose in this poem, assumes that this is a 
reference to Dame Gladness, the wife of Sir Mirth whom he 
insists is referred to in line 140, and then modifies the line to suit 
his conjecture. I propose that gladne3 here is the plural of gladen 
(gladden), a ME and North of England word meaning ‘open 
space, glade,” perhaps “little glade.’’ It thus repeats and em- 
phasizes the idea of dale3z (121), playne3 (122), vale3 (127) of the 
preceding stanza, and much better suits the context than the 
abstract ‘“‘gladness’’; cf. for gladen the NED., EDD., CtDict. The 
copyist perhaps had before him gladene3, that is gladene3 of two 
syllables, although the MS reading gladne3 is not an impossible 
plural of gladen; cf. hevene3 (423, 620), but heven3 (441). 

Gladen “‘glade’’ is found in the Wars of Alex. (131): “A gladen 


‘he waytis (a glade he observes) And passes furpe at a posterne 


prevaly alane.” Finally, not only does gladnes(se) ‘“gladness”’ 
not appear otherwise in the poems, but all other OE -nes words, 
so far as the glossaries show, eight in number and used seventeen 
times, are written with -mes(se), never -ne3. 


139-40 I hoped pe water were a devyse 
Betwene myrpe3 by mere3 made. 


M. (Acad. 6/27 ’91) suggested myrche3 ‘‘marches, borders’’ for 
myrpe3, on which G. (Acad. 7/11 ’91) made the proposal which 
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has been incorporated in his second edition. Assuming influence 
of the Rom. of the Rose, he alters the second line to 


Betwene mere3 by Myrpe made, 


the reference being, he thinks, to Sir Mirth of Rom. of Rose 1410-14. 
M. rejected the suggestion (Acad. 7/25, ’91), but O. thought “more 
probable” than M.’s alteration, although disapproving G.’s modi- 
fication on the ground of the incongruity of Guillaume’s Sir Mirth 
in this description of Paradise. 

The natural method of annotation is to see whether the MS 
reading may be reasonably explained. If the difficulty is in the 
plural myrpe3, one may cite from York Plays (IV: 45), 


Emonges these myrthes all; 
from the Cant. Creat. (717) 
And seze merthis ynowe; 
and from Gamelyn (783) 
Why! Gamelyn and his men made merthes ryve. 


In mere3 there is no special difficulty whether we assume the 
word is OE mere “lake, mere” with G? or OE (ge)mére, OAng. 
(ge)mére “boundary” with O. The reference is clearly to the river 
which the dreamer has already mentioned. Nor can the meaning 
“Between the mirths (places of pleasure) by meres (or boundaries) 
made”’ be said to be at all out of keeping with the context. Finally 
I think that O. might have emphasized much more strongly that 
the introduction of Sir Mirth here, as of Dame Gladness in 136, is 
wholly unnatural in a passage based so fully on the Apocalypse, 
which is clearly in the mind of the poet here and all through the 
poem. 

On mere3 it may be pointed out that the poet uses both mere 
(OE mere) and mére (OE gemére). The rime in 158 is proof of 
mere “‘mere,” there “‘stream”’ as it is “‘sea” in C/. 991 and Pat. 112. 
Mére “boundary” certainly occurs in C/. 778—although there 
put by CtDict. under mere “lake”—and in Pat. 320, Gaw. 1061. 
Perhaps it is best to assume mere “‘stream” in 158, mére “bound- 
ary” in 140 and 1166. 

142 merked. Scand. merkja, as Bjérkman points out for other 
places, not OE mearcian as O., G?, Menner in C/. Glossary. 
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154 wo. G? alters, needlessly it seems to me, to wope. Although 
wonde(n) is joined with wope in Cl. 855 and Gaw. 488, the allitera- 
tive word wo equally suits this place. 

155 nwe note. O. places together the four examples of note in 
the poem (155, 879, 883, 922) with no etymology. G? separates 
into two words, note from OE notu here and at 922, note from OF 
note “‘mark, token,” usually “musical note,” in 879, 883. There 
seem, however, to be three words involved. Here OE notu “use, 
profit, advantage” does not seem to fit as well as OE not “mark, 
sign,’’ ME note with inorganic -e. While it may be OF note “mark, 
token,” usually “musical note” as in 879, 883, the English deriva- 
tive seems here the more likely. On the other hand, for pat noble 
note of line 922 an adj. note “known, well-known,” here used as a 
substantive, is assumed by the C?tDict., as in its adjective use in 
pat note place (Gaw. 2092); cf. bare note men (Alex. 1227), our note 
men (Alex. 4870). 

155 com on honde. O., under honde, gives “‘came to my notice,” 
G* ‘came to hand, was perceived.” An idiom come (go) on (in) 
hand is Old English, as shown by examples in Bos-Tol. and Suppl. 
On the other hand, Madden in his Layamon III, 474, has this 
interesting note on an hond (l. 7165): ‘‘This phrase, in connection 
with various verbs, is often used in the sense of “speedily, soon” 
or “now,” in the same manner as the German in die hand.” See 
his further references and Miatzner who gives (Wérterbuch under 
hand) the idiom with the meaning “‘alsbald.” Such a meaning 
would better suit this place than any hitherto proposed. 

167 On lenghe. M. did not gloss. O. gives the curious translation 
“to a distance, away”’ for this place. G? (Gloss.) translates “for a 
long time.” On lenghe here and In lenghe (416) should have the 
same meaning, and I suggest that the only difference in use is 
the omission of the time determinant in this place. That is, if 
we read here “in (during the) length (of time) I looked upon her 
there,”’ we satisfy all requirements. In the second instance the 
time determinant of daye3 is expressed. 

177 verez. For this verb and vered of 254 the NED. sets up a 
special verb, when it can scarcely be other than OF virer “turn, 
veer,” as O. suggested with a question, G? more confidently. The 
e for i may easily be due to lowering of the pitch, owing to the 
low-pitched »v and ; cf. ferrule (ferule) “iron ring” from OF pirole. 
It bears on the form that we find vergyne3 in 1099, and vergynte 
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(vergynyte) in Pl. 767, Cl. 1071; cf. also for a similar lowering merk 
(Cl. 894, 1617; Pat. 291) from Scand. myrkr. 

188 at steven. G' had made this “‘at a place,”’ O. “by speaking, 
calling,’ G? “within reach.” It is the simpler, “with voice, with 
my voice,” at being used in the sense of “with’’ even in Old English 
and not infrequently in Chaucer. 

190 seme sly3t. O. explains as “double adjective,”” Holthausen 
emended seme to semly (Archiv CX XIII, 241), but G? rightly calls 
seme adverb in this place. Cf. bene a plural adjective in 110, and 
adv. of the same form in 198, though G? does not so construe it 
in the latter place. 


201 Wyth lappe3 large I wot and I wene. 


For lappe3 M. gives “‘borders,”’ O. “loose folds,” G* “‘sleeves.”’ 
The OE word leppa meant “‘skirt (of a garment), lappet.’”” Chaucer 
uses for “fold of the skirt” (Boeth. I Pr. ii, 30): “‘with the lappe 
of hir garment y-plyted in a frounce she dryede myn eyen.” 
I wot and I wene should probably be J wot and wene as in 47. 

205 wer. M. does not gloss, and O., G*?, Schwahn make a past 
sing. of weren “wear,” as if a strong form by analogy. Miss Day 


(Mod. Lang. Rev. XIV, 413) would read wered here and for wer 
in Gaw. 1928. In the latter poem we have wered at 2037. The other 
verb weren “defend” shows wer (Cl. 69), but wered (Pat. 486), and 
Miss Day also emends in Cl. 69. Her argument from examples 
seems conclusive. 

210 lere leke. M., G', O. altered lere to here “hair” rightly. 
G* makes the unnecessary change of leke to heke, that is eke “also.” 
I would keep /eke as past tense of /aiken “play, weave, hang down”’ 
as in Gaw. 1830: 


Ho la3t a lace ly3tly pat leke umbe hir syde3. 


If heke is assumed for the alliteration it may be pointed out that 
it is unstressed, the second alliterative word being al. 

215 colour. Cook (Mod. Phil. V1, 197) proposed color “collar,” 
expanding the abbreviation as r, not ur. I note coler in Cl. 1569, 
1744 as showing the poet knew the word. Gollancz had probably 
not seen this excellent suggestion. 

229 perle. Should certainly be perle3 as in perle3 al umbepy3te 
of 204, repcaied in perle3 py3t (py3te) of 192, 193, 240, 241. 

236 wommon lore. O. suggests gen. pl., and G? puts it so 
definitely. But the plural of the word is wymmen, used three times 
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in Gaw. (1269, 2415, 2426), the only other examples of the word 
in the poems. Wommon is undoubtedly a singular and to be 
emended to wommone3, or better assumed to be a genitive without 
ending as in 3isterday steven (Cl. 463), kyte paune (Cl. 1697), and 
Israel barne3 (Pl. 1040). 

243 by myn one. G? translates “by me so lone,” thus altering 
the sense of the expression “by me alone.” To those who believe 
in the autobiographical character of the poem the true meaning 
bears on the absence of the mother in the poem, an absence most 
easily accounted for by supposing she had died in childbirth. 
I see no reason to suppose unfaithfulness on the part of the poet. 

249 vayned (i.e. wayned). G? persists in referring to Scand. 
vegna, even after Menner’s excellent note on C/. 1616, following 
M. and Br-Str (Add. and Cor.) in attributing to OF wagnier 
(gagnier) “gain, acquire,” with possible falling together of OE 
wegnan “offer” for some places. 

250 don me in pys del. Northup (PMLA XII, 326) proposed 
elision, m’ in, to improve the meter of the line. I suggest that it 
would be better to omit im, which may easily be a copyist’s 
addition. Don may take either construction. 

254 y3en graye. G? notes as a favorite color for women’s eyes 
in the Middle Ages, referring to the examples cited by Skeat in 
his note to Chaucer’s Prol. to C. T. 152, but failing to mention 
Guenever’s y3en gray in Gaw. 82. 

261-4. M. placed a period at end of 261, connecting that line 
with the preceding. O., G? run the sentence to the end of'262, but 
I think wrongly. The maiden, in answer to the dreamer’s question 
in 249, 

What wyrde hat3 hyder my juel vayned, 


tells him that she is not al awaye (258), since she is in such a 
beautiful garden. Then she goes on with the last quatrain as one 
sentence: 

Hereinne to lenge forever and play, 

Per mys nee mornyng com never here,— 

Her were a forser for pe in faye, 

If pou were a genty! jueler. 


Some words in the passage require attention. Mys (262) is 
Scand. myssa “‘loss, privation, defect, injury” as by Br-Sitr. O.’s 
“fault, sin’ for all the passages in Pearl seems too strong, though 
they better explain Pat. 420, Gaw. 2391. The change of sere to 
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nere at the end of 262 really weakens the line, and is otherwise 
unnecessary. 

267 pynk. Schwahn (p. 6) regarded as pres. ind. third sg. 
without ending, but the correct form pynke3 (bynkes, pinkke3, 
pynkke3) occurs in Cl. 749, Gaw. 1111, 1793, 2362. I suggest that 
all these bynk forms are subjunctives, as Bateson notes for Pat. 8, 
43. The correct form bynke would suit all places, the final -e 
bettering 553 as I have suggested, and being pronounced or not 
in other lines according to regular rules. That is, the final -e would 
be silent before a vowel, weak #, and an unstressed word or 
syllable. 

272 put in pref. O. has “proved,” G? “proved to be,”’ but it is 
rather “put in (to) the test.” The line means “‘it is put to the test 
(tested) for (to) a pearl of great value,” with only the implication 
that it stands the test. 

273 &. The first instance in the poem of this sign in the sense 
of “if.” This meaning should certainly be more clearly dis- 
tinguished in the glossaries from & “and.” As “‘if”’ it occurs again 
at 378, 560, 598. 

290 men. The word should be singular since the address is to 
one person, and I suggest mon for men, with confusion of e-o by 
the copyist as in other places. Perhaps the same change might 
be made in 336. 

311 iry3e. O., G* connect with OE étréowan (triewan), O. also 
mentioning Scand. tryggr as M. had done. But OE w never becomes 


ME 3, although the opposite change is regular. Try3e here is 


OF trier, ME frien, “try, separate good from bad, select, choose’’; 
cf. iryed “chosen” (Cl. 1317), “choice, fine, of proved quality” 
(Gaw. 77, 219). In other words, éry3e, which is properly trye as 
sorquydry3e in 309 must be sorquydrye, is the same verb as tryed 
“tried” in Pl. 702, 707. 

313 dayly. persists in with OF dalier “dally” 
(see his note), but he translates “dealt” in both his editions, a 
meaning which properly belongs only to Scand. deila. As Bjérk- 
man points out, this Scand. word appearsin rime in Hav. 2099, and 
must be supplied for 1736 as was done by Sisam. 

316 burde. O. and G? say pret., the former “‘past as present,” 
but it is of course past subjunctive, “it would behoove you.” 

323 ma dreve. The first word has been assumed to be man 
“man,” M. with a question, O., G? absolutely. It is, however, 
the more natural form of make as in 283, Cl. 625, and such sug- 
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gestion is strengthened by forms like (mas, mat3, mace) “makes” 
(Pl. 610, Cl. 695, Gaw. 106, 1885). I suggest, therefore, that ma 
may be better explained as “make” here, and dreve either OE 
dréfan “drive, be driven,” or perhaps better as OE dréf “‘a driving 
out, expulsion, departure.” For the verb dreve “be driven” see 
Pl. 980. 

326 To dol agayn. The question ends here, it seems to me, not 
at the end of the line as by O., G*. The last of the line is a new 
clause emphasizing his sorrow in that case. 


331-2 What serve3 tresor bot gare3 men grete, 
When he hit schal efte wyth tene3 tyne? 


As the lines stand with men (331) in the plural, he (332) has 
no antecedent, unless we assume with O. a sudden change in 
number, which he thinks “characteristic of the poet.” That 
seems unlikely in this instance when the poet is expressing a 
general truth. If tyne “lose” could be intransitive ‘“‘be lost” we 
might suppose hit (332) referring to ¢resor was the subject and the 
copyist’s correction of his first written ke. But tyne is regularly 
transitive, and the simplest way out of the difficulty is to assume 
that men is a miscopying of mon by o-e confusion. 

358 And py lures of ly3tly leme. G!' had glossed the last word 
of the line as “gleam, glint, glide,”” but O. proposed the impossible 
Scand. lemja “beat, flog,” with /ure3 as “frowns” rather than 
“losses” as in 339. G* alters & to pat alle, retaining his rendering 
of leme as “glide” and suggesting with a question an unrecorded 
OE *leomian. The explanation is much simpler and requires no 
change of text. Leme is the Anglian form of WS liman for lieman, 
mutated verb form of léoma “‘light, radiance,” its close long é 


~ correctly riming with déme, as a lgme from lemja or lemian could 


not do. For liman see Bos-Tol. Suppl. The of in the line is the 
preposition in post-noun position governing /ure3. The translation, 
with the subject from the preceding line, is “And comfort may 
easily shine from (out of) thy losses.” 

378 &. If the sign & is read “‘if’’ the last three lines of the 
quatrain may be united as by O., not separated as by G?. 

396 in grounde. From 384 and 408, as well as by the implica- 
tions of 372 and 420, we should expect pe grounde here. Perhaps 
the copyist was influenced by the two preceding words with i, 
and wrote im for pe inadvertently. 

402 hete. Both O. and G? say pres. ind sing. of OE hdtén, 
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O. adding ‘“‘with vowel of pret. hé.”’ This last confusion of Old 
English dialect forms is common with the editors. The past form 
hét is West Saxon, the Anglian is heht, which has regularly given 
hy3t in these poems. It is unthinkable that an Anglian verb has 
been influenced by a West Saxon form. Only, too, by assuming 
that all é-forms of this verb are really 9-forms by e-o confusion 
can they be directly connected with OE hatan, and for this sup- 
position the examples are too many and too widely distributed. 

To solve the problem M. suggested Scand. hoeta (heta) 
“threaten,” but this meaning will not fit here or elsewhere, al- 
though wrongly adopted by Bateson for Pat. 336. I propose 
Scand. heita, cognate with OE hdtan, with monophthonging of the 
diphthong as commonly in East Scandinavian. That some such 
East Scandinavian influence did affect English is recognized by 
Knigge pp. 83-4, Bjérkman, Scand. Loan Words, pp. 284 ff.; 
and by such influence Scand. heita would become héta, ME héte. 

431 freles fleze. To take fleze first, O., G? assume it to be a 
verb, past 3rd sg. of OE fléogan. But the past tense of OE fléogan, 
ME fij3e in these poems, is flwe (i.e. flew) “flew” (cf. Cl. 432), 
as it should be from OE fléag, while the past of OE fléon, ME flén, 
is fla3(e), sometimes used as the past of fij3e as in Gaw. 459, 2276. 
Flé3e here must be the noun, OE fléoge “‘flying thing, flying insect, 
bee, or fly.” In the form fly3e it is probably “bee” in Gaw. 166, 
though usually translated “fly.” As indicating that fleze (fly3e, 
flye) may be “bird, flying creature,” especially in an alliterative 
poem requiring an f-word, note the MS readings of Chaucer’s 
P. of F. 353. Two MSS read flyes, one bryddis, and the rest foulis 
(foules, fowles). That is, flyes, briddis, foulis must have been 
regarded by some at least as equivalent terms. Even Gollancz 
says, “‘pat fly3e is little more than a periphrasis for ‘bird’.”’ Better, 
I think, to assume that flé3e (flj3e) had sometimes the meaning 
“flying creature, bird,” as it long retained the meaning of “flying 
insect.”’ Such a colloquial use would not be strange for this poet 
to employ. 

For freles Miatzner had suggested connecting with Scand. 
frijulauss “blameless,” strictly “‘without challenge or taunt,” 
and even the NED. follows, giving this as the only quotation. 
To that Bjérkman (Scand. Loan Words, p. 117) says, “if not an 
error for frieles ....is difficult to derive from Scandinavian.” 
Fortunately it is quite needless to go so far afield phonologically. 
Freles may be explained as OF Fraile “frail, perishable” and Eng. 
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-les “less, without,” the first in its Anglo-Norman form frél(e) 
as frequently in Middle English. Cf. Chaucer’s freele (Boeth. II, 
pr. 6, 27; pr. 8, 27; C. T. I, 1078); Langland (PPI. A III, 17; 
B VIII, 43). For one / instead of two cf. alo3, that is al Jo3 ‘‘all 
low” in Cl. 670. Freles “imperishable’”’ in its form (of hyr fasor) 
much better characterizes the Fenyx (430) than “blameless” or 
“immaculate” as Gollancz renders it. Finally pat freles fleze “that 
imperishable bird” restores a simple syntax for one which has been 
needlessly complicated. 

439 fele....pray. Fele is regularly used as a plural, and 
porchase3 and fonge3 might be regarded as Nth. verbal plurals to 
agree. On the other hand, the Northern plurals of the verb are so 
infrequent, and the meter of the line so improved by some change, 
that I think we should read porchase and fonge, with the assump- 
tion that s has been added to each inadvertently. Pray is of course 
used in no derogatory sense; cf. Wyc., Jer. 21,9: “His (own) life 
shall be as a pray to him,”’ and Coverdale for the same “‘He shall 
save his life, and shall wynne his soule for a pray.” 

477 hys lyve3 longe. O. and G? regard Jonge as an adverb, but 
it is the noun meaning ‘“‘length’’ as im dayes longe (533). Cf. also 
upon longe (Cl. 1193) “at length,” though Menner glosses as an 
adv. The Bos-Tol. Suppl. recognizes this word as a substantive 
use of the adjective, and Br-Str. frankly as a noun. See frequent 
uses in Layamon. 

482 cone3 saye. Cone3 “‘gan, did’’ appears three times in Pearl, 
but not otherwise in these poems, con occurring an equal number 
of times in Pearl and always in the other poems of the group. It 
should be con here and at 909, 925. The copyist has confused with 
the 2nd sg. of con ‘“‘know how to, be able, can,” OE canst. Here 


‘the s of saye was perhaps to blame for the error. 


488 away. G', in notes, suggested a way, but G* goes back to 
the MS reading, comparing line 350. The comparison does not 
hold, I think, and a way is to be preferred. 

505 pys hyne. To the considerable discussion of this passage 
it may be added that Ayne is regularly plural in these poems, as 
here the subject of the pl. knawe, in Pl. 632, 1211, and in Cl. 822 
where Lot’s wife applies it to the heavenly messengers. Nor is it 
used in any opprobrious sense, as implied in O.’s “‘hirelings.”’ 
Here, I take it, the word refers to the members of the household, 
implied in the patrifamilias of Matt. 20, 1, of whom the reve (542) 
is the overseer, the steward of the King James version. The lorde 
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of the next line was naturally suggested by dominus of Matt. 20, 8, 
and it is he specifically, as required by the nature of the parable, 
who hires the extra laborers needed for the extra duties of the 
vineyard. I see no reason to change the MS pys to hys as does 
Gollancz. 

510 pene on a day. G? rightly corrects by omitting on. I suggest 
that the copyist has corrected his own mistake by writing a after 
on, but without erasing the former. Cf. Cl. 395, 783, 1056 for 
possible instances of similar corrections. 

518 so3t. O. connects with OE swégan “sigh,” but the past 
tense of that verb is regularly strong in the poems (see Pat. 429), 
and the single instance of a weak past, swowed of Pat. 442, would 
not justify this form. This word comes from ME séchen as by G?, 
but with the meaning of OE gesécan “get by seeking, reach, 
obtain.” 

544 reprene. O. and G?, while referring the word to OF reprendre, 
give the meaning “reprove”’ as if from OF reproever. OF reprendre 
“take back” has also the meaning “blame, reprehend” which is 
better here. 

546 ilyche. The MS form has been expanded into inlyche here 
and in 603, but such a form is historically impossible and occurs 
in none of the other poems. The MS form should be assumed to 
be a scribal error for i/yche and so printed. 

558 no wanig I wyl pe 3ete. Fick proposed OE wanung for the 
MS wanig, and G. adopts in the form waning, but thinks the scribe 
may have intended wrang because of the Vulgate injuriam. I note 
that OE wanung sometimes means “injury” as OE wanian some- 
times “injure,” so that we need to assume that the breve was 
omitted from the 7. 

3ete has usually been assumed to be late OE géatan, Scand. 
jata (jatta) “give, grant,” but the infinitive of that verb commonly 
appears as 3dte(m) or 3efte(m), the latter in Gaw. 776. Besides, 
we do not give or grant an injury. I suggest that this is 3ete 
“get, obtain” in the lengthened form 3 te for the rime, as in for- 
3¢te of line 86. The line then means “Friend, I wish thee to get 
(receive) no wrong.” 

565 More weber lovyly is me my gyfte. Can Jovyly be retained, 
as in M., G', without changing to Jawely as did O., or to /evyly 
(Scand. leyfliligr “permitted, allowed”) as by G?? First lovyly 
(that is Jovely with medial y silent as medial e might be} is paralleled 
by worpyly (worthyly) of 47 and 846, unsoundyly for unsoundly, 
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OE unsundlice, of Gaw. 1438. Besides, lovyly may have the 
objective meaning “‘worthy of love’’ so ‘acceptable, permissible” 
in this place. Again gyfte may have the Scandinavian meaning 
“gift of nature, endowment,” and so “privilege.” Further, 
Gollancz ingeniously suggests that more means “moreover,” 
though more in that sense is not cited by the NED. until two 
centuries later (Lindsay, 1578). I am inclined to think that the 
transposition of weber more to more weber was merely to bring into 
greater prominence the catch word of the preceding line, though 
Gollancz’s idea is certainly possible. With the above explanations, 
however, the line may be read “Whether more worthy of love 
(permissible) is to me my gift (privilege),”’ thus rendering the 
first part of the question of Matt. 20, 15, Aut non licet mihi. The 
rest of the Latin clause, guod volo facere, is translated in the next 
line. 

567 to lyper is lyfte. These words should translate nequam est 
‘is worthless (evil)” of the Vulgate. This meaning has been ob- 
tained by assuming that the phrase means “‘is lifted to evil,” 
with /yfte as a perf. part. and lyber an adjective used as a noun. 
The idea of “lifted”? may have been introduced for the rime, but 
otherwise it is beside the sense of the passage. I suggest that 
lyfte means “weak, worthless,” an exact equivalent of nequam, 
and that the adverbial to yer ‘“‘too wickedly”’ is used to strengthen 
the idea. Lyft “weak,” then “left” as of the hand, is found in 
Cl. and Gaw. 

575 wyth lyttel atslykez. Both O. and G? derive atslyke3 from 
an unknown OE *slican “make sleek or smooth,” but give the 
meaning “slips away, be spent.’’ This seems to disregard the part 
of wyth lyitel entirely. I propose derivation from OE slican “‘strike,” 


aword which exists as slick “strike, beat’ in Cumberland according 


to the EDD. The line may then be translated quite literally in the 
vigorous language of the poet: 


And though their blow strikes with little (effect). 


See the use of the verb swang(e) in 586 for characterizing similar 
action. 

581 Wheper. The gloss “nevertheless” in this place (O., G’*) 
seems not so likely as “although, notwithstanding.” Wheper in 
the sense of ‘‘although”’ is noticed by the NED. in a similar clause 
of Wars of Alex. (2090): “Quethire days thre purzeoute thraly we 
fozten.” See Pi. 826 for a similar use of wheper. The line “Although | 
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wel nigh now I gan begin” is explained by the next “In eventide 
unto the vine I came.” 

595 Pou quytez uchon as hys desserte. This line alone corre- 
sponds to Ps. 62, 12 (Vulg. 61, 13), so that it alone belongs to the 
quotation, the next line being part of the poet’s own speech. In 
the latter line, too, hy3e Kyng should be a compound, correspond- 
ing to OE héah-cyning ‘“‘arch-king, great king.” 

604 rewarde. Not “reward” in our sense as by O. and G?, but 
“regard, consideration,” that is ‘consideration that belongs to 
him.” 

613 Bot now. As the line stands there is no link word connecting 
with the preceding line. I propose, as restoring the link word, 
inow “enough” for the MS now, the second Middle English form 
of OE gendh. It is the form of the word which must be read for 
the rimes in 612 and 636, while it occurs in the rime lowe: innowe 
of Gaw. 1399-1401. Chaucer also uses both forms, y-nogh, y-now. 
The beginning of the line would then correspond with the Bot 
innoghe of line 625, while the change is slight compared with the 
necessary supplying in a similar situation of the link word John 
in 997, a change which is regularly made by all editors. 

626 by lyne. O. and G? carry the expression over into the next 
clause, O. translating “by regular order,” G? “in due order.” 
But ME. by lyne means “by lineal descent” as in Chaucer’s by 
ligne (Troil. V, 1481) by verray ligne (C. T. A 1551). Cf. also by 
line in Destruc. of Troy 1841, 10834 with similar meaning. Surely 
“‘by lineal descent”’ is the natural meaning here. 

645 per on com. O. printed oncom, in spite of the MS, and so 
records it in his Glossary with the meaning “‘supervene.’’ G? still 
keeps on-com in his text, but with no such form in the Glossary. 
The simple reading Jer-on “thereupon” makes all right, but seems 
to require a fuller note. The form oncom (on-com) rests on a 
single instance of OE ancuman, in which the MS westan com was 
wrongly read west ancom in Gen. 1884. In Middle English, ancuman 
is given by Br-Str. in a single example glossed “come upon” 
(Gen. and Ex. 841), where it really means “invade.”’ On the other 
hand, peron (per on) is common in the poems, as in Pl. 387, 1042. 

660 & pe grace. The & has probably been brought down from 
the preceding line. At least it is unnecessary here and should be 
omitted; cf. the notes on 767, 922. 

672 At inoscente. In spite of G*’s note and emendation to 
inosence, I think pat for at is to be preferred, as first suggested by 
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M. in his glossary, and less confidently by O. without referring to 
M. Holthausen’s as for at is not so good. 

674-6 Two men to save. It has not been noticed that the poet 
here as in Pat. 13-28 combines the first and eighth beatitudes, 
in each of which the same reward is promised: for pe ry3twys man 
cf. Matt. 5, 10; for be harmle3 hapel cf. Matt. 5, 3. 

692 awhyle. Better a whyle ‘one while or time, once,” not 
“for a space of time.’ It is a rime addition, nothing in the original 
Latin corresponding. 

721 Jesus etc. No link word appears in the line, and I suggest 
that ry3¢ “straightway, at once” should be supplied before Jesus. 
It is recognized that John must be supplied as the link word in 
997 and gret in 1104. With this line rectified as I propose, and my 
suggestion about 613 adopted, all link words would be complete 
throughout the poem. Here the copyist, having just written ry3¢ 
at the end of 720, forgets to repeat it at the beginning of the next 
line. For a similar omission under similar circumstances see 817 
in which G? rightly supplies Jn at the beginning. 

733 makelle3. It is not impossible that this word and its form 
makele3 in 757 are intentional variants, with essentially the same 
meaning, of mascelle3 (maskele3, maskelle3) in 732, 745, etc. Note 
the play upon the two words in 780, as showing that the poet had 
both in mind. Besides, variants in the link words are not un- 
common. Compare juel for jueler (253, 277); cortayse adj. for 
cortaysye sb. (433) and court for the latter (445); ry3twys for ry3t 
(685, 697) and ry3twysly for the same (709) ; Jasse for never pe lasse 
(853) and les (865) for mever pe lesse (les) of 852 etc.; motele3 
for mote (925, 961); mote “spot”? and mote “city” (936, 937, 949) 
and both in 948; mone (1068, 1069, 1080, 1092, 1093) for sunne ne 
mone (sunne and mone) of 1044, 1045, 1056, 1057. These numerous 
variants indicate that the variants makelle3 (makele3)—mascelle3 
etc. should be retained in the text. 

767 & coronde clene. Holthausen (Archiv CXXIII, 244) makes 
coronde a past tense and adds me after it as object. G* alters & 
in 768 to He, keeping coronde as a pres. part. modifying me. The 
simplest change is to assume that & in 768 has been brought down 
inadvertently from the preceding line and omit it entirely. Then 
py3t of 768 becomes the principal verb with the same subject as 
the other verbs of the quatrain. 

780 maskelle3. Kélbing (Eng. Stud. XVI, 268) punctuates 
(rightly, I think) with a question mark after this word. The stanza 
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consists of three questions. O. marks the first two correctly as 
ending at 772, 774, but G* recognizes only the first. The third 
question includes lines 775-80, lines 775—6 stating a condition, and 
line 778 beginning the real interrogation in exclamatory form. 
G? uses the exclamation point, but the question sign seems better. 

799 pat gloryous Gyltlez. O. and G* begin the quotation with 
this line, but it properly begins with 801 and closes with the end of 
803. These three lines afe all that depend on Js. 53, 7. Neither . 
the Hebrew prophet nor Philip who applied his words to Jesus in 
Acts 8, 32, would have used the words of 804 with respect to his 
countrymen. 

820 When Jesus. This line may be read with that preceding, 
or that following as by O. and G?, but it seems to belong better 
with the preceding as completing the quatrain. 

822 Lo, Godez Lombe. The words of 822-24 are all that are 
based upon John 1, 29, and should alone be included in the quota- 
tion. So G' made it, modifying M., who had included only lines 
822-3, but O. and G? wrongly make the quotation extend through 
828. The last quatrain of the stanza are the words of the maiden 
only, with reminiscences of Js. 53, 6 and 8. 

Line 824 has given needless trouble. G! translated “that all 
upon this world have wrought”; O. “Upon which all the world 
hath wrought”; G? ‘‘at which all the world has wrought,” trans- 
lating upon as at. Lines 823-4, however, merely paraphrase 
qui tollit peccatum mundi of the Vulgate. The poet has pluralized 
peccatum in his synne3 dry3e, perhaps for emphasis, but returns 
to the singular in the following line ‘‘that has wrought upon 
(affected) all the world.” 

860 Of on dethe. Too much has been made of the difficulty 
of the line. M. glossed in margin “Our death leads us to bliss.” 
O. says “vague” and gives two possible interpretations: ‘“(1) From 
the death of one (Christ) arises the hope of all; (2) Of one death 
(of the body) our expectation is ‘ful drest,’ i.e. fulfilled, realized.” 
G? has for lines 859-60 ‘“‘We have the fullest knowledge of this 
one thing, namely, that salvation comes to us from the One Death.” 

The line should be associated, however, with 651-2: 


Pe blod uus bo3t fro bale of helle, 
And delyvered uus of pe deth secounde, 


referring to Rev. 2, 11, “Qui vicerit, non laedetur a morte se- 
cunda”’; cf. also Rev. 20, 6, 14; 21 8, the second death being the 
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pains of hell as in Rev. 20, 14; 21, 8. The maiden says in effect 
(857-60), Although our bodies are in the grave and you continue 
to mourn therefor (the first death), we certainly know that of 
one death (the second) our hope is fully settled (or established). 
Indirectly the rescue from the second death implies the death of 
Christ, but there is no definite reference to that here, especially 
not in on dethe. sa 

872 pe Lombe3 nome. According to the A pocalypse, the Father’s 
name only is so written; cf. Rev. 14, 1: “nomen Patris ejus scriptum 
in frontibus suis,’ and Rev. 22, 4. 

873-4 A hue fro heven, etc. Kélbing (Eng. Stud. XVI, 268) 
complained that G! had left the passage unexplained. O. takes 
laden as a variant of ledden “‘speech, language,” remarking that 
“‘flode3 fele laden seems to be treated by the poet as a compound, 
or flode3 is perhaps understood to be a gen. plur.’’ G? alters /aden 
to leden, noting: “‘MS laden probably with the idea of ‘heavily 
laden’ ’’, but justifying the change by Jedden of 878. The Vulg. 
original is clear, “Et audivi vocem de coelo, tanquam vocem 
aquarum multarum,” and it seems to be assumed that the poet 
must have repeated vocem as in the Latin. The supposition is 
unnecessary. Hue in 873 corresponds to the first vocem, and the 
second is implied in the comparison “like floods much (greatly) 
laden, having run in a rush (violent course),’”’ or even better “‘As 
if (‘like’ in sense of ‘like as,’ as in Cl. 1008, Gaw. 1281) floods 
much laden run in a rush”; see ran .... on ares (Cl. 1782). The 
third vocem of the Latin is implied, not expressed, in 875, “And 
as thunder rolls (crashes) in the dark tors (peaks).’’ No change of 
text is necessary, and the syntax is not unusual. 

884 fonge. Both O. and G? say 3rd pret. plur., without explain- 
ing. Holthausen (Archiv CXXIII, 242) proposed fenge, which 
might be explained as another case of e-o confusion and supported 
by feng (Cl. 377, Gaw. 646). On the other hand, most of the forms 
of this verb in the poems must be explained as from Scand. fanga 
wk., and fonge here may be for fonged with carelessly omitted 
d; cf. the past part. fonged in Gaw. 919. 

919 ryche ryalle. G' took ryche as the noun and translated as 
“royal realm,” but O. pointed out that “such combinations of 
alliterating adjectives occur elsewhere.” However, in the phrase 
gracios gay, which supplied two of his examples, (189, 260) gay 
is a substantive use of the adjective, and in seme sly3t (190) seme 
is an adverb. Meanwhile G’, accepting O.’s criticism, now trans- 
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lates “rich and royal.” I think his first reading, “royal realm” 
was right. 

922 Bot. Kélbing (Eng. Stud. XVI, 268) suspected that there 
was something wrong with one of the bot’s in these two lines. I 
suggest that the one at the beginning of this line has been brought 
down from the preceding line inadvertently, and should be 
omitted. The same error occurs in lines 660, 767, and 932, in the 
latter of which G? omits &. 

930 schulde ly3 peroute. The verb has no subject and seems to 
need one. Either Ait referring to pakke is possible, or perhaps 3e, 
assumed to have been absorbed in schulde. 

936 Now tech me to. O. glosses the verb “show the way” for 
this place, and G? “direct,” but in translation “Lead me etc. 
Both miss the point of me to “to me” with preposition after the 
pronoun in order to alliterate with tech. ‘Now show to me” is 
the meaning. 

944 pe apostel in Apocalyppce in theme con take. 

The line is too long, and Holthausen (Archiv XC) proposed to 
read John for the first two, or for the second two words. I suggest 
the simpler omission of the second im as all that is necessary. 
A pocalyppce theme is then another example of a genitive without 
ending or an essential compound. 

947-8 flake ....moote. M., followed by G?, glosses flake “‘spot 
blemish, fleck.”’ O. assumes Scand. flaki “hurdle, wicker frame- 
work,” but by a decided stretch of meaning translates “pinfold.” 
He resorts to this unusual extension of meaning in order to parallel 
the following line, which he curiously interprets “So is his city 
(mote) without moat (moote).” In his interpretation of flake in 
this passage he has Mitzner’s support, and it has now been 
adopted by G*. Nevertheless, I believe it is erroneous. To take 
the last line first, wythouten moote (mote) is three times used as 
“without spot or blemish” (924, 960, 972), and I do not think it 
has a different meaning here. Flake “spot, streak” is recorded as 
a florist’s term in England; while the NED. and Br-Sir. both use 
it to explain this sentence. In meaning it may be a secondary 
development of flake “fragment”? used in Cl. 954, with which 
compare flaw, or it may be a variant form of fleck, as that is some- 
times a variant of flake “fragment.” In any case the parallelism 
of the two lines with regard to imperfection is clear: As the new 
Jerusalem is without such imperfection, so Christ’s flock (company) 
is without spot or blemish. 
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998 name. It seems needless to alter to the plural mame3 (as 
G', G’); the meaning may be: “I knew the name (of each) after 
his tale.” 

1001 glente grene. To the well-known appreciation of the green 
jasper among the ancients may be added Mandeville’s Travels 
ch. 27 where, in the description of the steps in the palace of Prester 
John, we have “another of jasper grene.” 

1031 cayre. G? criticizes O. for referring to F. quarer, but for 
that wrong derivation the NED. is responsible. M. was certainly 
right in deriving the word to Scand. keyra, and Bjérkman (Scand. 
Loan Words) has settled the matter conclusively. 

1050 ly3t. G alters to sy3¢ on the ground that the poet would 
not use the same rime twice in the same stanza. Just this he does, 
however, more than once, as wasse (1108, 1112), wale (1000, 
1007), 3ete (3et) “yet,” though in forms with different quantity, 
(1061, 1065). The MS reading should be retained. 

1064 reget. To my former note on the word as a voiced form 
of rechet, I would add that the form may be Old French. Godefroy 
gives similar forms, as of giere for chiere (chere) ‘‘cheer,” noted by 
Skeat in discussing the etymology of jar (Trans. of Phil. Soc. 
1899-1902, p. 672). In his etymology of jag, too, (the same, 
1903-6, p. 152) Skeat assumes an OF jagaye from chagaye. 

1069 acroche. M. defined as “encroach,” which does not fit the 
syntax; G' translated “avail”; and O. glossed ‘‘acquire.” G?* has 
adopted “acquire’’ in his translation but gives in his Glossary: 
“gain, lit. draw to itself as with a crook.” I propose “usurp, draw 
to one’s self as against others, seize,’”’ a meaning which the NED. 
recognizes only later (1520), although Gower’s use in C. A. V, 
5623-5 would bear this interpretation: 


And fyr, whan it to tow aprocheth, 
To hym anon the strengthe acrocheth, 
Till with his hete it be devoured. 


Our line then means that, compared to the light of God himself 
(1046), “the moon may not usurp or seize any power,” since, as is 
explained in the following line, ‘“Too spotty she is, too grim of 
body.” 

The passage has been badly punctuated. The first couplet 
belongs together, a comma or comma and dash after the first 
line being sufficient. So the second couplet is one sentence with an 
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assertion and a question, what being “why” in 1072, see G?’s 
Glossary: 

And also there is never night, 

Why should the moon there climb her course? 
The question ends with this line rather than two lines below. 
The next four lines then make a single sentence, asserting that 
to compare (to even) with that excellent light (worply ly3t) the 
planets have too little power, and even the sun is full far too dim. 

1086 freuch figure. M., who first read french, accepted (Acad. 
6, 27, 91) Gollancz’s freuch, first proposed by Fick. G', however, 
translated “beauteous,”’ in spite of his note connecting with 
Scotch frush (freuch) “fragile, frail,” noting the OF verb fruisser 
“crush, break in pieces.” G* proposes a parallel to MHG. ord, 
OF ris. frd “joyous,” but such a form could not have ch=sh or 
ch in church. The connection with the OF fruischer (fruicher) and 
the Scotch freuch is the only one possible. 

1108 livre; wasse. G? alters /ivre3 to the singular, as also wede3 
(1112), but the construction of plural subject and singular verb, 
especially was (wat3) is not uncommon; cf. Cl. 385, 781; Gaw. 
169, 652. Here, too, the verb is in rime, and wasse (was) alone 
would fit. Note glory and gle wat3 of 1123. 

1109 Tor to telle. The line has been regularly separated from 
the following lines of the quatrain by a period at the end. Yet it 
belongs with the following three lines, the first two of the quatrain 
meaning “Difficult to know the happiest face which the Lamb 
gan proudly pass before” as he leads the procession. Omission of 
the relative, as of which above, is not unusual; cf. 734. In each 
quatrain of the stanza the poet is describing and emphasizing the 
maiden company. 

1117 Delyt. G!' supplied per after pat for metrical reasons, 
and O., G? follow. If delyt is stressed on the first syllable, no change 
is necessary. The word is so stressed in Wars of Alex. 265, 3743; 
PPI. A II, 68, and the verb dilyted also in PPI. A, B I, 29; cf. also 
deliteable (delitable, delitable) in the former 4303 with similar 
stress, and in the latter at A I, 32; B I, 34. The text need not be 
changed. 

1123 abroched. M. and G! gave “commenced” for the word, O. 
and G? “set abroach.” Strictly “opened (as a cask) by piercing,” 
but with later meanings of “‘set going, let out,” both by Shakes- 
peare, “utter, express” as by Raleigh. Here “set going” or “‘ut- 
tered’’ bests suits the place, the next line explaining the idea. A 
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comma and dash after abroched is the best punctuation to show the 
broken character of the sentence and the essential connection. 
The NED. might well have cited this passage to illustrate a 
meaning of abroched which it records only later. 

1125-8. M. put a comma after each of the first three lines of 
the quatrain, G' a semicolon after 1126, and O. a full stop there. 
Kélbing and Knigge put a semicolon after 1127—a better punctua- 
tion since the last line is the poet’s comment on the wondrous sight. 

1183 dere. All editors have assumed that this word was OE 
déore “‘dear, precious,” as more commonly in the poems. Such a 
meaning here, however, is at variance with the thought in rewfully 
(1181) and doel-doungoun (1187). The dreamer would hardly 
“ruefully cry aloud” “how dear to me was all that thou”’ etc., as 
G? has it. Rather, he says “So has it been grievous to me that 
thou” etc.; dere is “grievous” as in Gaw. 564. 

1193 as helde. M. glossed as adv. “willingly,” wrongly relying 
upon in helde (Cl. 1520), which is really inhelde “pour in.” G! 
altered to At helde and glossed “by grace.” O. changed to helder 
“rather.” G? assumes connection with a Lancashire helt “likely, 
easily,’ but explains the syllabic e as “‘to intensify the adverbial 
force,” a very doubtful supposition. I propose holde “loyally” 
as in Gaw. 2129, with e-o confusion by the copyist. This suits 
admirably the idea of the first quatrain, which I should close with 
a semicolon after pryven. 

OLIVER FARRAR EMERSON 


3n Memoriam 


The lamented death of Oliver Farrar Emerson, March 12, 1927, removes 
a distinguished scholar who had labored with notable success in the field 
of English philology for nearly forty years, both as scholar and as uni- 
versity teacher. The facts of his life may be briefly summarized. Born in 
Iowa, May 24, 1860, he was graduated from Grinnell College in 1882. 
The next six years he spent as superintendent or principal in Iowa schools. 
He resumed his studies in the autumn of 1888 as Goldwin Smith Fellow 
in English at Cornell University. In 1889 he was appointed Instructor in 
English at Cornell; in 1891 he won his Ph.D. and in the following year 
was promoted to an assistant professorship of rhetoric and English 
philology. Western Reserve University called him in 1896 to a full 
professorship of the same title, which was later changed to professor of 
English. 
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As a teacher Professor Emerson is remembered and honored by a large 
number of pupils because of his enthusiasm for his chosen field, his wise 
and sane views of life, his quickness in puncturing the bubbles of sham 
and pretence, his fine sense of humor, his clear exposition of the science 
of language, and his acute and just criticism of literature. 

As a scholar Emerson was painstaking, accurate, and thorough to the 
last degree. Besides these qualities he had the vision and the daring of 
the explorer. He knew how to formulate a hypothesis and test it; and if 
he found his hypothesis untenable he was great enough to abandon it, 
although it was not often that he had occasion to do this. If he was not 
actually the first to mark out the field of the historical study of the English 
tongue, he was one of the pioneers; and his acumen has enriched our 
scholarship with many facts and discoveries in the field of linguistics and 
the history of letters. Though a doughty champion of his own views, 
he was withal a courteous and fair opponent. He had few enemies and 
many friends. 

Language he regarded as a growth, to be regulated or guided not by 
the dogmatism of the purist but by the sane thought of reasonable and 
large-minded leaders in the march of culture. He saw the importance of 
the scientific study of language as an index not only of individual but also 
of communal and racial traits. For him the modern languages were on 
the same plane as the ancient classical languages. He urged the literary 
study of the classics; but he insisted that side by side with this should 
be studied the evolution of the modern spirit. Either study without the 
other tended to become futile, and exclusive generalizations from either 
were not to be trusted. His views on this subject are best set forth in his 
Presidential address, ‘“The Battle of the Books,”’ delivered at the annual 
meeting of the Association at Ann Arbor in 1923.* 

The study of language was his favorite field; but he recognized the 
fact that too exclusive attention to linguistic study is conducive to 
narrowness. Accordingly he made many excursions into the field of literary 
study. Students of Johnson, Gibbon, Milton, Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Spenser, and Scott, as well as of other authors, are indebted to him for 
important contributions to their knowledge. 

The tributes paid to him by his pupils and colleagues testify how highly 
they thought of him as a man. They perceived his sense of proportion, 
the sanity of his philosophy of life, his fearlessness of death, his gentleness, 
his generosity, his optimism. To us, to whom he has passed on the torch, 
his life will be an unfailing inspiration. 

CLARK SUTHERLAND NoRTHUP 

* PMLA XXXIX, 
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XLIV 
THE SOURCE OF CHAUCER’S RIME OF SIR THOPAS 


UMEROUS parallels, culled from Middle-English metrical 

romances to illustrate the style and the diction of Chaucer’s 
Rime of Sir Thopas, have shown how successfully Chaucer bur- 
lesqued the verses of certain of his less gifted predecessors and 
contemporaries.'. More recently the parodistic character of 
Sir Thopas has been emphasized by Mr. J. M. Manly, who, in the 
same connection, adduced interesting evidence as to political 
satire latent in the poem.? These studies of the style and the 
diction of Sir Thopas have contributed largely to our appreciation 
of the humorous character of the work itself and, more important 
still, to our knowledge of the poet; for a parody or a burlesque 
implies the special imitation of a model, and thus we conclude that 
Chaucer enjoyed an easy familiarity with at least one type of his 
native vernacular literature. Supplementing this rather imposing 
body of internal, stylistic evidence, comes a short but enlightening 
catalogue of metrical romances which the poet introduces towards 
the end of his own rollicking contribution to this genre: 


Men speke of romances of prys, 
Of Horn child and of Ypotis, 
Of Bevis and sir Gy, 
Of sir Libeus and Pleyn-damour. (C.7., B 2087-90) 


In addition, then, to general acquaintance with the romances 
which supplied him with the jargon in Sir Thopas, Chaucer had, 
it would seem, closer familiarity with King Horn, Bevis of Hampton, 


1 For these parallels, see especially Skeat’s notes to the poem; also C. J. Benne- 
witz, Chaucer's Sir Thopas. Eine Parodie auf die altenglischen Ritterromanzen. 
Diss. Halle a/S., 1879, and E. Kélbing, “Zu Chaucers Sir Thopas,” Eng. Stud., 
XI (1887-88), 495-511. It is not within the scope of the present paper to resume 
this aspect of Sir Thopas, but I draw attention to one passage of the many collected 
by Bennewitz (B.) and Kélbing (K.) in which Chaucer echoes especially closely the 
phraseology of the romance of Libeaus Desconus: compare ‘His sheeld was al of 
gold so reed/ And therin was a bores heed (C. T., B 2059, 60)” with “His scheld was 
of gold fin,/ pre bores heddes per inne (Lib. Desc., vv. 1657, 58, C-MS.) (B., op. 
cit., p. 45). For other, and in the main far less striking, verbal parallels, see B., 
pp. 33, 36, 40, 41, 43, 49 and K.., op. cit., pp. 498, 499, 507. 

2 Lowell Lectures, “Some New Light on Chaucer,” Boston, Mass., January— 
February, 1924. For a resumé of the lecture on Sir Thopas, see the [Boston] 
Evening Transcript, Monday, February 4, 1924, p. 9; this lecture is not included 
in the same author’s New Light on Chaucer (N. Y., 1926). 
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Guy of Warwick, and Libeaus Desconus, and probably regarded 
them as representative of the type which he satirizes. That he 
knew Sir Perceval of Gales at first hand, is virtually proved by a 
quotation taken from that romance and introduced @ propos of 
Sir Thopas’s water-drinking proclivities. Like Perceval, father of 
the Grail-hero, Sir Thopas “himself drank water of the wel” 
(B 2105).2  Pleyn-damour is another matter,‘ and Ypotis, as 
Mr. Manly has pointed out,’ is, of course, no romance hero at all. 

Important as these investigations have been for the study of 
Chaucer and his little parody, they concern themselves exclusively 
with the form, style, and diction of this burlesque romance, while 
the plot itself has been quite neglected. The student is left with 
the impression that Sir Thopas is a mere cento of excerpts from 
“Horn child,” “Bevis,” “Gy,” “sir Libeux,” “Sir Percevel,’’ and 
the like: in a word, that the poem, composed in approved Laputian 
manner, is the veriest farrago of medieval nonsense. The plot is 
forgotten or its existence is denied; it is perhaps generally felt that 
“nearly a hundred lines pass musically by before anything hap- 
pens.... and the tale is interrupted in its two hundred and 
seventh line, before there is any remote prospect of battle.’ 
Nevertheless, Sir Thopas has a plot and a rather definite one. 
A good deal happens in its two hundred and seven lines of “‘drasty 
ryming,” nor is it interrupted before the poet has given the 
Pilgrims substantial hints as to what the dénouement was to have 
been. 

Several striking points of similarity appear when the story 
of Sir Thopas is compared with the so-called Ile d’Or episode in 


3 Cf. Sir Perceval of Gales (ed. J. Campion and Ferd. Holthausen, Heidelberg, 
1913), v. 7. The Perceval referred to here is not the titular hero of the romance, but 
the latter’s father. The father is designated by this name only in the English 
romance and in Chaucer. On the various names (different in every version) of the 
hero’s father, see R. H. Griffith, Sir Perceval of Gales. A Study-of the Sources of the 
Legend, University of Chicago diss. [1911], p. 17, note 1. 

4 To be discussed in detail in a later study. 

5 Loc. cit. supra. He is Ypotis (Epictetus), the enfant sage so popular in medieval 
tradition. According to J. E. Wells (Manual of the Writings in Middle English, pp. 
425, 26) there are no less than eleven MSS in Middle English. Miss J. D. Sutton 
(“Hither-to unprinted MSS. of the Middle-English\ J potis,” PMLA, XXXI, 114ff.) 
prints two fragments of Y potis from a MS of the early 14th century—fifty years 
earlier than the Vernon text. 

* R.K. Root, Poetry of Chaucer (2d ed., Boston, 1922), p. 201. 
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the romance of Libeaus Desconus,’ alluded to by Chaucer in the 
catalogue of romances quoted above. 


Sir Thopas 


1. Journeying through a forest 
where herbs grow and birds sing, 
Sir Thopas falls into a state of love- 
longing (B 1944-67).® 


2. He lies down on the grass and, 
falling asleep, dreams that an elf- 
queen will become his wife. For 
her he will renounce all other 
women (B 1968-1986). 


3. In search of the elf-queen, he 
rides until he comes to Fayérye, 
a region so wild and so remote that 
no one dares enter it. It is ruled 
over by a queen who dwells there 
“With harpe and pype and sim- 
phonye” (B 1987-96). 


4. Sir Thopas is opposed by a 
heathen giant, Sir Olifaunt, de- 
scribed as “grete” (B 1997), “A per- 
ilous man of dede”’ (B 1999), and as 
having “heuedes three” (B 2032). 
Sir Olifaunt hails Sir Thopas in the 


LD (Ile d’Or Episode) 


1. In the month of June when herbs 
flourish and the birds sing (vv. 
1300-08). 


2. Not in LD. 


3. While riding beside a river, 
Libeaus comes in sight of a fair city 
(v. 1311) which Elene, his atten- 
dant, tells him is the Ile d’Or 
(v. 1318). There has been more 
fighting there than anywhere else 
in the world (vv. 1319+20). The 
inhabitants are in a state of terror 
because the lady, Dame d’Amour 
(v. 1490), whom we later learn is a 
Sorceress versed in music and all 
magic arts (vv. 1514-24), is be- 
leaguered by the giant Maugis 
(vv. 1321-23). 


4. Sir Libeaus is opposed by 
Maugis, an extraordinarily ill- 
favored giant (vv. 1334-42) who, 
we are explicitly told, believed in 
Termagaunt (v. 1391). Maugis 
orders Libeaus to be gone: 


7 Libeaus Desconus (abbr. LD.), ed. Max Kaluza, Altenglische Bibliothek, Bd. 
V, Leipzig, 1890. References are to verses (vv.). The Ile d’Or Episode occupies vv. 
1297-1548. For a general comparative analysis of this episode in the English, 
French, and Italian versions of this story, see W. H. Schofield, “Studies on the Li- 
beaus Desconus”, [Harvard] Studies in Philol. and Lit., IV (1895), 36-42. 

8 In both poems the introduction is according to a convention (see Kaluza, ed. 
cit., p. 189, note to vv. 1303-08 for parallels); so the presence or absence of this 
element in one or the other poem would be of little or no significance. That both 
poems, however, do adopt the same convention in the same situation deserves 


passing notice. 
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name of Termagaunt (B 2000) and 
orders him out of the region: 
But if thou prike out of myn haunt, 
Anon I slee thy stede (B 1997- 
2003). 


5. Sir Thopas ignores the giant’s 
commands and threatens his life 
(B 2007-16). 


Torne hom again als tit 
For pin owe profit (vv. 1372+73). 


5. Libeaus ignores Maugis’ com- 
mand and threatens his life (vv. 
1375-80). 


At this point an element of comically crude horse-play is intro- 
duced into both poems, the precise character of which is, of course, 
conditioned upon the particular treatment of the narrative by the 


respective poets. 


6. Sir Olifaunt assails Sir Thopas 
with stones hurled from a sling, 
but the latter effects an escape 
(B 2017-22). 


7. On his return home, Sir Thopas 
announces to his meiny that he 
must fight a giant for the love of 
a fair lady (B 2031-34). He is 
supplied with stimulants. 


[Second Fit] 
The poet will next tell 
Of bataille and of chivalry, 


6. Libeaus and Maugis fight at a 
bridge-head beside a lake in which 
stands the Ile d’Or. The contest 
is first with spears on horse-back 
(vv. 1405-08), then on foot with 
swords, until Libeaus, suffering 
from thirst, begs grace to get a 
drink, for, he points out, 

Greet schame hit wolde be, - 

a knizht for purst to sle (vv. 

1432-33) 

Maugis grants Libeaus’s boon, 
though at this point he shows him- 
self a would-be Hagen and strikes 
the hero a blow while the latter is 
drinking, 

pat in pe river he fell; 

His armure ech a dell 

Was weet and evell adi3t (vv. 

1441-43). 


7. Not in LD. Should the inter- 
mission in § 6 above be equated 
with § 7 of Sir Thopas? 
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And of ladyes loue-drury (B 
2084-85). 
He compares Sir Thopas to several 
romance heroes, but he is inter- 
rupted by the Host at the very 
point where 


8. Sir Thopas is setting out on a 8. Libeaus recovers himself and 

return journey (B 2093 ff.). resuming the battle defeats and 
decapitates Maugis (v.1484). He 
sets out with the latter’s head, 
is met by the populace, and is 
finally received by Dame d’Amour 
who, by her magic spells, holdsLib- 
eaus in her castle for over a year 
(v. 1509). 


With the outline of both Sir Thopas and the Ile d’Or episode 
of LD in mind, we may proceed to a consideration of the possible 
relation of one to the other. It will be convenient to examine this 
relation with reference to Setting, Actors and Action. 

1. The Setting. In Sir Thopas the locality in which the action 
passes is specifically designated as Fayérye (B 1922). The region 
of the Ile d’Or of LD, while not named Fayérye, might well be so 
called; for it is ruled over by a sorceress and guarded (or rather 
occupied) by a giant. In both poems the mise-en-scéne is of the 
otherworld. 

2. The Actors. (i) In both stories there is a large and ill-favored 
heathen giant: in Sir Thopas he is Sir Olifaunt who swears by 
Termagaunt; in LD it is one Maugis, equally hideous, who believes 
in Termagant.® Both giants challenge the hero and oppose his 
access to the lady. (ii) In Sir Thopas the heroine is an unnamed 
elf-queen, described as living in Fayérye of which she is the queen, 
“with harpe and pype and simphonye (B 2005).” In LD the lady 
is endowed with supernatural powers and is skilled in music. Her 
name is Dame d’Amour and she 

Coube more of sorcery, 
Pen oper swiche five. 


* “Termagant” is, as we know, a commonplace of medieval romance; cf. 
Skeat’s note to C. T., B 2000 for explanation, allusions, and references; add refer- 
ence, cited by Kélbing, art. cit. supra, p. 504, to Child’s Ballad No. 53E, stanza 2, 
and see the numerous quotations in NED, sub voce and its derivatives. The signifi- 
cance of Termagant here lies not in its mere presence, but in its association with the 
prototype of Chaucer’s Sir Olifaunt, the giant Maugis. 
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Sche made him melodie 
Of all manner menstralsy, 
j Pat any man miste descrive 
i Wip fantasme and fairie 
pus sche blered his ise, 
4 Pat evell mot sche prive! (vv. 1514-1524). 


Both are otherworld women, associated with fayérye and music. 
3 3. Both poems deal with a conflict between a knight and a 
; giant. In both the giant orders the knight hence with a word of 
: warning; in both the knight braves his monster opponent. In 
: both the ensuing struggle is highly colored with horse-play and 
i buffoonery. In neither poem does the knight go to the land in 
response to an appeal for help from the lady-ruler.’® He is, so to 

speak, an intruder. 

In LD the hero ultimately vanquishes the giant Maugis and 
succeeds in meeting Dame d’Amour and spends some time in her 
company. But the combat between Libeaus and Maugis is, as we 
have seen above, not without its humorous vicissitudes. The 
course of the action of both poems is interrupted by rough-and- 
tumble horse-play; that of LD by the hero’s ducking in the river 
(cf. §6 of outline supra), that of Sir Thopas by his precipitate 
flight under fire from Sir Olifaunt’s slingshot. If, at the time of 
writing Sir Thopas, Chaucer knew the Libeaus Desconus, he had 
at hand in the Ile d’Or episode the suggestion for a comic scene, 
ready for his pen. 

We have still to reckon with the problematical close of this 
half-told tale. We must not forget that Chaucer was inconsider- 
ately stopped at the critical moment when Sir Thopas was return- 
ing for his revenge. The poet would have told us anon—so he 


says— 


Of bataille and of chivalry 
And of ladyes love-dryry (B 2084-86). 


“Bataille” surely hints at a return engagement between Sir 
Thopas and Sir Oliphaunt, and “chivalry” leads us to expect 
brave deeds struck out by our hero, emboldened and strength- 


10 This is a feature important in differentiating the story from the very common 
type where a knight goes out on an adventure or quest in response to an appeal 
from a lady in distress; as, for example, Sir Perceval of Gales, vv. 965 ff., for the em- 
bassy from Lady Lufamour of Maidenland. On the relief of the besieged lady, cf. 
Griffith, op. cit. supra, pp. 78 ff. 
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ened by “the swete wyn, and mede eek in a maselyn.” And 
to what else can “ladyes love-drury” refer than to the elf- 
queen, who, like her prototype the Dame d’Amour in LD, might 
well have kept her successful lover, Sir Thopas, by her for a twelve- 
month and more? Such must have been the expectations of those 
of the Pilgrims not already lulled to sleep by the poet’s rigamarole. 
Would such not have been the dénouement had Chaucer been 
guided in the plot by the Ile d’Or episode of Libeaus Desconus? 

In those portions of the two narratives which admit of detailed 
comparison—that is, up to the point where the respective heroes 
suffer reverses—the only significant difference lies in a detail of 
the setting. In both poems the scene is, as we have seen, laid 
in the otherworld, but, while Chaucer’s Fayérye is a wild retreat 
(“a privee woon.... so wilde,” B 1991-93), in LD the fight 
takes place at a bridge-head by the water’s edge (vv. 1360, 61). In 
Sir Thopas the localization by a body of water disappears, but 
this omission or alteration is not to be too seriously regarded." 
Taking into consideration the obvious fact that Sir Thopas is a 
parody, one cannot expect Chaucer to follow any model more 
closely than the narrative of Sir Thopas actually does follow that 
of the Ile d’Or episode. 

Now the agreement between Chaucer’s poem and Libeaus 
Desconus is even more striking when one compares the Ile d’Or 
episode in the Middle-English romance with the corresponding 
portion of the Old-French Li Biaus Descouneiis by Renaud de 
Beaujeu.” In the Old-French poem, the Ile d’Or episode occupies 

11 By this last observation, I do not mean to minimize the significance of the 
localization by a body of water, in the English romance (also in the French, 
as we shall see below); for this is, of course, highly characteristic of the otherworld 
landscape, especially of a trysting place between mortal lovers and their otherworld 
amies. In illustration of this point, attention is directed to the admirable and richly 
documented articles by T. P. Cross, “The Celtic Elements in the Lays of Lanval 
and Graelent,” Mod. Phil., XII (1915), 15-20 (“The Fountain Scene”) and by 
H. R. Patch, “Medieval Descriptions of the Otherworld,’” PMLA, XXXIII, 
627-640 (“The River [and the Bridge]’’). If, however, Chaucer is utilizing the 
Ile d’Or Episode, he is by no means bound to retain every detail, and the body of 
water and bridge-head may well have seemed less important to him than to us 
moderns eagerly searching after Celtic parallels. Here the fight’s the thing! 

2 Li Biaus Descounetis de Renaud de Beaujeu (Renals de Biauju, v. 6211] (ca. 
1190), ed. Miss G. P. Williams, Oxford: Fox, Jones and Co., 1915. The relation of 
the English LD. to the French LBD. eludes precise definition, but the question is 
whether LD. is directly dependent upon LBD. (so Kaluza, ed. cit. supra, p. cxxxi- 
xlv) or whether both go back to a common original (so, with various modifications, 
most scholars). For the literature on this point, see Williams, ed. cit., p. xxxix. No 
one questions the close relationship of the two poeras. 
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several hundred lines (vv. 1861-2467, 3724-5035, 5300-5416) and 
differs in at least three important features from the corresponding 
portion of the Middle-English Libeaus Desconus. A comparison 
of the episode in the French and the English versions brings out 
the following significant points of difference: 

1. While the externals of the setting in Libeaus Desconus and 
Li Biaus Descouneiis are approximately the same, the preliminary 
description (especially LBD., vv. 1875 ff., vv. 1922 ff.) is far more 
elaborate in the French than in the English. Still more important 
here, is the fact that Renaud de Beaujeu says nothing to suggest 
that he conceived the scene as laid in fayérye or the otherworld. 

2. With the exception of the hero Guinglains (i.e. Li Biaus 
Descouneiis)," the corresponding actors are quite differently 
conceived in the English and the French versions. For example, 
(i) Guinglains’s opponent is not a giant, but the knight Malgiers 
(v. 2128), who—far from being depicted as ill-favored—is de- 
scribed minutely with his exceptionally fine equipment (LBD., 
vv. 2045-60). Unlike the English Maugis and Chaucer’s Sir 
Olifaunt, Malgiers neither taunts Guinglains nor orders him to 
be gone; he merely comments upon the futility of his knightly 
opponent’s attempt to pass his defence: “Or oi folie! Par ci ne 
passerés vos mie.... (vv. 2084, 85).”™ (ii) The outstanding 
difference between La Pucelle as Blances Mains, heroine of the 
Ile d’Or episode in the Old-French version (LBD., vv. 3668 et 
passim) on the one hand, and Dame d’Amour of LD and the elf- 
queen of Sir Thopas on the other, lies in the entirely human 
character of the Pucelle. As the late Professor Schofield pointed 
out some years ago, “all traces of the supernatural element in her 
nature have nearly faded away..... 15 (iii) The combat 

13 On the name ‘‘Guinglains,”’ see H. Zimmer, ‘“‘Beitrige zur Namenforschung in 
den altfrz. Arthurepen,” Zs. f. frz. Sprache u. Litteratur, XIII (1891), 17-18. 

4 Tf, in many respects, Li Biaus Descouneiis has been the subject to the influences 
of rationalization and twelfth-century “‘corteisie,” there is one detail in which it 
preserves what was very likely once an important feature of the story of episode. 
The account of the tenure of Malgiers (‘I’usages’’) is interesting and primitive 
(LBD., vv. 1983-2015): the lady of the land will marry whomsoever holds for seven 
years the position of guardian. If one guardian meets defeat at the hands of an 
invader and is slain, the victor assumes the role of the vanquished and begins in his 
turn a seven-year’s probation (the conventional period). The tenure of these guard- 
ian knights is, indeed, scarcely less arduous and uncertain than that of the wretched 
priests of Diana Nemorensis who lived long ago in the shadow of the Golden 
Bough. 

4 H. Schofield, op. cit. supra, p. 197. 
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between the knight Malgiers and Guinglains is characterized by 
its utter seriousness and by the complete absence of such horse- 
play as we find in Libeaus Desconus and Sir Thopas." 

Against these obvious points of disagreement (1) in the concep- 
tion of an otherworld mise-en-scéne, (2) in the characterization of 
two of the three actors, the giant and the lady, and (3) in the 
complete absence of a comic interlude in the combat, there are 
three details in which the English LD and the French LBD are 
closer to one another than is either to Sir Thopas. These are 
slight, are in the main verbal, and consist: (1) in the name of the 
giant (knight), Maugis in the English romance and Malgiers in 
the French; (2) in the name of the locality in which the action 
passes, namely, “Ile d’Or’ both in LD and in LBD as against 
an unnamed region (ignotum pro magni‘co?) in Sir Thopas; 
(3) in the fact that in both LD and LBD the combat between the 
invading knight and the guardian giant (knight) takes place 
beside a body of water.'’ If one confines his attention strictly to 
the Ile d’Or episode in the English and French romance, it will be 
evident that on the whole Sir Thopas shares more in common with 
Libeaus Desconus than does the English romance with Li Biaus 
Descouneiis, from which it is either directly derived or with which 
it shares a generous pertion of a common heritage. 

Two other works, long recognized as related to Libeaus Des- 
conus and Li Biaus Descouneiis, preserve faded versions of the 
Ile d’Or episode. These may be commented upon briefly as illus- 
trating the extensive alterations which this simple episode under- 
went in transmission. The first of these is the fourteenth-century 
Italian Carduino.'® Here in the scene corresponding to the Ile 
d’Or episode one notes: (1) there is no opposing giant or knight 


‘and consequently no conflict or possibility of a combat; (2) the 


lady in the case is a duchess (ii, 9, 1), who, like the Pucelle in 
Li Biaus Descouneiis, works a few tricks on her wooer (ii, 14-17); 
(3) the hero is in no sense a deliverer nor does he enjoy the favors 
of the lady as in the French and English versions. There is no 


16 Cf. LBD., vv. 2112-76. The fight is momentarily interrupted by the exhaustion 
of the protagonists (vv. 2131-40), but nothing more. 

17 A “river” in LD., vv. 1361, 1441; “uns bras de mer” in LBD., vv. 1870, 1915, 
et passim. See note 11 above. 

18 J Cantari di Carduino (ca. 1350), ed. Pio Rajna, Curiosita Lettararie, Vol. 
CXXXV, Bologna, 1873. References are to canto, stanza, and line. On the relation 
of Carduino to the Libeaus romances, see Schofield, op. cit., 183 ff. 
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doubt an ultimate relationship between the whole romance 
Carduino and the whole romance Li Biaus Descouneiis (and 
Libeaus Desconus), but in what corresponds to the Ile d’Or episode 
the connection is tenuous and remote. 

Professor Schofield expressed the opinion that the Ile d’Or 
episode in Libeaus Desconus is clearly preserved in the second 
part (i.e., stanzas 15 ff.) of the semi-historical ballad The Earl 
of Westmoreland,” and this view was repeated by Professor Child 
in an additional note to this ballad.2° After closely considering 
the ballad in the light of this opinion the present writer is surprised 
that so close and direct a connection should have been felt to exist 
between the two pieces. If the episode in the ballad represents a 
direct borrowing from the Ile d’Or episode in Libeaus Desconus, 
then Sir Thopas might be properly described as a veritable crib 
from the same romance! Insofar as it tends to define the relation 
existing between the three English poems, a brief analysis of the 
“second part” of the Earl of Westmoreland will be to the point. 

The ballad, Libeaus Desconus, and Sir Thopas agree in that all 
three involve (1) a knight-deliverer (Sir Charles Neville, Sixth 
Earl of Westmoreland in the ballad, Libeaus in the romance, and 
Sir Thopas in Chaucer); (2) an oppressed queen (the Queen of 
Ciuillee in the ballad, Dame d’Amour in the romance, and the 
elf-queen in Chaucer); an ugly heathen opponent (the Soldan of 
Barbary in the ballad, Maugis in the romance, and Sir Olifaunt 
in Chaucer). (4) In the romance and in the ballad the fight 
between knight and opponent takes place near a body of water, 
is begun on horse-back and ends on foot; in both the heathen is 
defeated, decapitated, and his head brought to the queen on the 
point of a weapon; in both the knight-deliverer is met and ac- 
claimed by the queen and her retinue.” 

The ballad differs from Libeaus Desconus and Sir Thopas in 
the following significant points: (1) in the ballad the scene is laid 
in a worldly setting, Ciuillee (=Seville?), not, as in LD and Sir 
Thopas, in the otherworld; (2) in the ballad the queen is a normal 
human being, not, as in LD and in Sir Thopas, a sorceress or other- 


19 Child’s No. 177; Schofield, op. cit., p. 242. 

20 English and Scottish Popular Ballads, Part X, p. 299. 

%1 This fourth (4) item is included in the analysis out of justice to the alleged 
relationship between the ballad and the romance, but its significance for the study 
of Sir Thopas must inevitably be entirely negative since the narrative of the latter 
is abruptly concluded before this stage is reached. 
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world woman; (3) in the ballad the knight is brought to the queen 
only after considerable persuasion. The queen then engages his 
help, and the Soldan is in nowise thought of as standing between 
the knight-deliverer and the queen. This is all quite at variance 
with the situation in LD and Sir Thopas, where the knight (Libeaus 
and Sir Thopas), as we have seen, intrudes himself uninvited into 
the land of an otherworld woman (Dame d’Amour and the elf- 
queen) and is opposed from the very outset by a giant (Maugis 
and Sir Olifaunt), the figure corresponding roughly to the Soldan 
of the ballad. Though accepted by Schofield and Child as a direct 
descendant of Libeaus Desconus, the ballad—in the last-mentioned 
important features, at any rate—really differs more considerably 
from Libeaus Desconus than does Sir Thopas. 

The somewhat detailed comparison made between the Ile d’Or 
episode in Libeaus Desconus and the narrative of Sir Thopas, 
when taken together with a more cursory examination of the 
corresponding episode in what have been recognized as related 
works, may be summarized as follows: 

1. Previous studies on Sir Thopas have pointed to Chaucer’s 
familiarity with the metrical romances in general and with Libeaus 
Desconus in particular as witnessed by verbal echoes cited above 
(ad init.) and the explicit reference to the titular hero of the 
poem, “Libeux” (B 2090). 

2. With respect to the setting, the actors, and the action the 
Ile d’Or episode in Libeaus Desconus and Chaucer’s Sir Thopas 
present a considerable number of common features which are most 
conveniently and reasonably explained by assuming direct depend- 
ence of one upon the other. 

3. The Ile d’Or episode in Libeaus Desconus is closer in most 
respects to the narrative of Sir Thopas than it is to its recognized 
congeners, the Old-French Li Biaus Descouneiis, the Italian 
Carduino, and the ballad of The Earl of Westmoreland. Though 
this constitutes in a sense negative evidence as to the dependence 
of Sir Thopas upon Libeaus Desconus, it is none the less valuable 
in showing to what extent this story was subject to alteration in 
the course of oral (or written) transmission; on the other hand, 
the comparative fidelity to the tradition of Libeaus Desconus 
displayed in Sir Thopas is most striking. 

Chaucer is not distinguished for his ability to invent plots. Two 
works, for example, in which he seems to have essayed original 
construction, the Anelida and Arcite and the Squire’s Tale, he left 
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unfinished, apparently loath to exert further his inventive 
faculty. The Rime of Sir Thopas has often been grouped with 
these latter poems, but wrongly so. The unfinished state of Sir 
Thopas need not, cannot indeed, be explained on this basis; for its 
fragmentary character is an organic part of the living drama of the 
Canterbury Tales. Sir Thopas was brought to an abrupt end, not 
because Chaucer had no ending in mind—indeed, the poet seems 
to have known well how the story was to proceed—but because 
Harry Bailey’s ears ached. Sir Thopas has, as I have tried to 
show, a plot, also a potential ending, and this, if an invention by 
Chaucer, would afford, in relation to Libeaus Desconus, a most 
remarkable example of independent origins. In fine, admitting 
the strong antecedent probability that Chaucer at some time in 
his life had read or heard the story of Libeaus Desconus, the virtual 
identity of Setting, Actors, and Action in the Ile d’Or episode of 
Libeaus Desconus and in Sir Thopas is most satisfactorily explained 
by the assumption that Chaucer was definitely influenced by the 
Ile d’Or Episode in Libeaus Desconus when he wrote his skimble- 
skamble Rime of Sir Thopas. 
Francis P. Macoun, Jr. 
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XLV 
RHETORICAL BALANCE IN CHAUCER’S POETRY* 


ODERN criticism has renounced the notion that Chaucer 

is naif, whether as man or poet.' It has not, however, 
been so ready to acknowledge him, especially in respect to style, 
a fully conscious artist. ‘Splendour and artifice of style,” says 
Legouis, ‘‘whether the latter be personal or conventional, were 
unknown to Chaucer,—the wiles of rhetoric are absent.’” Splen- 
dour of style, I agree, is rare in Chaucer, but not artifice. It is the 
object of this paper to point out that certain “wiles of rhetoric,” 
conventional and personal, were familiar to Chaucer. The particu- 
lar artifice of balance, indeed, appears in Chaucer’s poetry to such 
an extent and is used with such increasing effect that I am obliged 
to dissent from the statement of a second modern critic that 
Chaucer’s sentences are “free from any studied balance or anti- 
thesis.’ 

Balance is frequent in the authors with whom Chaucer was most 
familiar, and he borrows from them this rhetorical device, often 
translating or closely paraphrasing the balance of the original 
passage. Moreover, he makes use of balance not only when he is 
following authors who employ it but also in his latest and most 
independent work. Further, Chaucer uses balance of two sorts: 
elegant and esthetic in the work which follows, in the main, French 
and Italian models; terse and forceful in the work influenced 
directly or indirectly by Latin models. In short, Chaucer not only 
uses balance but studies the manner of its use. 

Balance, for the purposes of this study, is defined as consisting 
of parallelism or antithesis or of the two combined. Parallelism, 
in turn, is a stylistic device in which an important word or word- 
group is repeated or in which strikingly similar constructions 
appear. Antithesis, on the other hand, is a stylistic device in which 


* The present study began as an investigation of certain rhetorical usages in 
Chaucer’s poetry with a view to their possible bearing on the history of the ten- 
syllable closed couplet in English poetry. Of the investigation of “classic” devices 
in the poetry of Chaucer and of any definite connection between Chaucer’s closed 
couplet and the elegiac distich, time has permitted only the first step, a study of the 
device of balance in Chaucer’s poetry. 
1G. L. Kittredge, Chaucer and his Poetry, 1925, p. 45. 

? Emile Legouis, Geoffrey Chaucer, N. Y., 1913, p. 191. 
+R. K. Root, The Poetry of Chaucer, Boston, 1922, p. 41. 
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words of opposite or nearly opposite meanings are set off against 
each other in constructions which tend to be similar. To illustrate: 
the simplest form of parallelism—repetition of important words—. 
occurs in the line 


As I wel mene, eek mene wel to me (7. and C. III, 164). 
Parallelism of word-groups is illustrated by 


But thou shalt fele as wel the blood of me 
As thou hast felt the bleding of Tisbe! (L.G.W., 848-9). 


Parallelism consisting in the repetition of strikingly similar 
constructions is illustrated by the repeated inversion in the 
couplet which caught Dryden’s attention,‘ 


Winsinge she was, as is a joly colt, 
Long as a mast, and upright asa bolt (Mill. T., A 3263-4). 


Of antithesis without parallelism illustrations are 
Humblesse hath slayn in hir al tirannye (M. of L. T., B 165). 


And seyde thus, “‘nay, for hit is no nede 
To trowen on the worde, but on the dede’’ (L.G.W., 1706-7), 
and 


From humble bed to royal magestee 
Up roos he, Julius the conquerour (Monk’s T., B 3862-3), 


in which words or word groups are opposed. 
The third form of balance, the combination of parallelism with 
antithesis, is illustrated by such passages as 


For bothe I hadde thing which that I nolde, 

And eek I ne hadde that thing that I wolde (P. of F., 90-91), 
and 

Why lyked me thy yelow heer to see 

More than the boundes of myn honestee, 

Why lyked me thy youthe and thy fairnesse 

And of thy tonge the infinit graciousnesse? (L.G.W., 1672-75). 


In applying these definitions, to be sure, difficulties present 
themselves, which are inseparable from any study of style. Prob- 
ably no two persons would agree exactly as to the passages to be 
included in an assemblage of the balanced passages in Chaucer’s 


‘ Preface prefixed to the Fables, Dryden’s Works ed. Scott and Saintsbury, 
Edinburgh, 1885, XI, 232. 
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poetry; and the same person might not always hold the same 
opinion in regard to a particular passage; but, after all, the question 
is one of mass rather than of individual passages. The writer has 
assembled about 550 passages from Chaucer’s poetry, each of 
which exhibits rhetorical balance according to the definitions 
already stated. 

We find, in the first place, that balance is abundant in the 
authors whom Chaucer read and from whom he borrowed. To 
begin with the French court poets: Machaut, Froissart, Des- 
champs.> These poets employ balance distinguished especially 
by elegance of effect. This wzsthetic effect is produced generally 
by symmetry of arrangement. From Machaut’s Fontaine A mour- 
euse,® one of the sources of the Book of the Duchess, come the 
following passages making use of opposites symmetrically arranged: 


Laisser le mal, le bien eslire (v. 16). 


Qui ne fu diverse et obscure 
Au commencier et pioureuse 
Mais a la fin me fu joieuse (vv. 57-60). 


Einsois faisoie la dorveille, 
Com cils qui dort et encor veille (vv. 63-64). 


Fust deca mer, fust dela mer (v. 106). 


Car a fuir et a chacier 
Sert on pour grace pourchacier (vv. 175~76). 


Tres doucement adouci ma dolour, 
Joieusement fait joie de mon plour (vv. 243-4). 


5 E. G. Sandras, Etude sur C. haucer, Paris, 1859, pp. 289-294; Skeat, Oxf. Chaucer, 
I, 464-494; G. L. Kittredge, “Chaucer and Froissart,”’ Eng. Stud., XX VI, 321-36, 
“Guillaume de Machaut and the Book of the Duchesse,” PMLA, 30:1-24; J. L. 
Lowes, ‘““The Prologue to the L. G. W. as related to the French Marguerite Poems 
and the Filostrato,” PMLA, XIX, 593-638, cf. also PMLA, XX, 749 ff. 
® Qiuvres de Guillaume de Machaut, Paris, 1921, vol. III. In the 2848 lines of the 
“Dit de la Fontaine Amoureuse” the writer has found thirty passages characterized 
by balance of the esthetic type. Examples are: 
Mais plusieurs sont, c’est chose voire, 
Qu’on doit bien servir et mau croire; 
Servir, pour faire son devoir, 
Croire, qu’il veulent decevoir (vv. 185-88) 


Sans toy biens ne me puet venir; 
Sans toy ne me puis resjoir; 
Faire me pues vivre et morir 
Et avoir joie (vv. 2236-38). 
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Repetition of the same word at the beginning of successive lines 
is found in the next three passages, which are from Machaut’s 
Dit du Lyon,’ also used in the Book of the Duchess. 


Car de tous fruis, de toutes entes, 

De tous arbres, de toutes plantes, 

De toutes fleurs, de toutes greinnes, 

De toutes fonteinnes estranges 

Qui doivent recevoir louanges, 

De toutes les bestes les genres, 

Les grans, les moinnes, les menres, 

De tout ce qu’on doit bon clamer, 

Soit deca mer, soit dela mer (vv. 89-98). 


Car c’est mes cuers; c’est ma créance (v. 215) 


and so on for eleven lines beginning with “‘C’est.” 


Tout quanque j’ay de li me vient; 

Tout adés de li me souvient; 

Tandis la voy; tandis l’éour; 

Tandis la ser; tandis l’onnour, 

Tout mon penser, tout mon plaisir, 

Tout mon vouloir, tout mon desir (vv. 229-234). 


Illustrations of similar types of elegant balance are found in 
Deschamps’ Lay de Franchise® and in his balades, which Lowes 
believes were in Chaucer’s mind when he wrote the prologue to 
the Legend of Good Women: 


Et vo bonté, pour ce me doing des or 
A vous, qui monstre en appert 
Les biens de soy et non pas en couvert (Balade 539, 13-15). 


7 CEuvres, Vol. II. Repetition of the same word at the beginning of successive 
lines is marked in the Dit du Lyon. More than a dozen passages in its 2000 lines use 
this device; between lines 551 and 581, forinstance, fifteen begin with ““Comment.”’ 

§ Eustache Deschamps, CZuvres Completes, I1, 208-209. Similar passages are 
frequent in Deschamps. In Balade CXLVII, six of the ten lines of one stanza begin 
with “Par.” In CXLIX, also in ten line stanzas, the first stanza has five lines 
beginning with “Par”; the second, six. In Balade CXCIX., after four lines con- 
trasting “l’un” with “T’autre,” we find 

L’un a son estat s’attant, 
Le fort au foible se dresse, 
Le pere contre |’enfant, 
Le maisné a la maianesse, 


the passage closing with 
Ly uns rit, ly autres pleure. 
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Un roy entr’eulx que l’en devoit amer, 
Car deca mer n’avoit ne dela mer 
Plus bel, plus doulz de maniere acesmée (Franchise, 149-151). 


La fut Honours; la fut Joie et Soulas; 

La fut monstré de Vaillance li cas; 

4 La fut parlé des grans faiz anciens; 

La sont aucuns pour armes advocas; 

La pour Amours murent pluseurs debas (Franchise, 183-7). 


In Froissart’s Paradys d’Amour® are found the same types of 
balance with the same effect of elegance: 


Amours, qui par sa seigneurie 

Mestrie mon coer et mon corps, 

Me fist lors faire uns grans recors 

De mon temps et de mon jouvent, 

De ma joie et de mon tourment, 

De mes amours toutes entires, 

Et m’en fist remonstrer les tires (vv. 62-68). 


Hé mi; com lors oc dur assai, 
Car prés ché{ en desespoir 
Dou bien qu’encor avoir espoir (vv. 70-73). 


Soies 4 pié ou 4 cheval, 

Passes montagne ou aigne ou val, 

Et se tu es chiés en dangier 

Soit de boire ou soit de mengier (vv. 723-26). 


We should be surprised if Chaucer did not borrow this stylistic 
, device thus before him in abundance. It is therefore natural to 


* Cuvres de Froissart, ed. Scheler, Bruxelles, 1870, I, 3-48. Additional passages 
from the Paradys d’Amour are: 
Quel chose a sage dame 4a faire 
De fol homme qui son afaire 
Descuevre et monstre ¢a et 1a? 
Dame d’onnour onquest n’ama 
Fol homme en outrecuiderie (vv. 763-7). 


Se tu me crois, tu es garis; 

Se tu en fauls, tu es peris (vv. 799-800). 
Se je fai bien si m’en payés, 

Se je fai mal, si m’assayés (vv. 1591-2). 


f 
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find him translating and paraphrasing from these poets in such 


passages as the following: 


She is fals; and ever laughinge 

With oon eye, and that other 
wepinge (B. of D., 633-4). 

My song is turned to pleyning, 

And al my laughter to weping, 

My glade thoughts to hevinesse, 

In travaile is my ydelnesse 

And eek my reste; my wele is wo, 

My good is harm, and ever-mo 

In wrathe is turned my pleying, 

And my delight in-to sorwing. 

Myn hele is turned into seeknesse, 

In drede is al my sikernesse. (B. of 
D., 599-608). 

That is broght up, she set al doun. 
(B. of D., 635). 


D’un oueil rit, de l’autre larmie 
(Machaut, Remede, 1162).'° 

En grief plour est mue mon ris 
(Remede, 1198). 

Lasse, dolente! Or est bin a rebours; 

Car mes doucers sont dolereus 
labours, 

Et mes joies sont ameres dolours 

Et mi penser, 

En qui mes cuers se soloit deliter 

Et doucement de tous maus con- 
forter, 

Sont et seront dolent, triste et amer 
(Machaut, Jugement, 193-8). 
Le sormonté au retourne 

(Remede, 918).'8 


Another type of elegant balance, characterized by expanded 


paradox symmetrically arranged, Chaucer found in imaginative 
religious literature. This, too, he translates. From Deguileville’s 


prayer to the Virgin in Le Pélerinage de la Vie humaine Chaucer 


takes 
Brenning, of which ther never a 
stikke brende (ABC, 90). 


and 

O verrey light of eyen that ben 
blinde, 

O verrey lust of labour and distresse 
(ABC, 105-6). 


From Dante he gets 

Thou mayde and mooder, doghter 
of thy sone (Pro. to S. N. T., 36). 

Thou humble, and heigh over every 
creature (v. 39). 


Vit qui ardoit sans arsure (Deguile- 
ville, 136). 


O lumiere des non voians 
Et vrai repos des recreans (vv. 
157-8)."5 


Vergine madre, figlia del tuo Figlio 
Umile ed alta pid che creatura, 
(Paradiso, XXXIII, 1, 


10 PMLA, XXX:11; Skeat, Oxf. Ch., I, 479. 


PMLA, XXX:9. 
Mod. Phil. V11:466. 
PMLA, XXX:11. 
Skeat, I, 59-60. 


% For the French text see Skeat, I, 261-71. 


Skeat, V, 403. 
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He found a whole series of symmetrical paradoxes also, though 
connected with love of quite another sort, in Petrarch’s 88th sonnet: 


If no love is, O god what fele I so? 

And if love is, what thing and which 
is he? 

If love be good, from’ whennes 
cometh my wo? 

If it be wikke,... 

For ay thurst I, the more that I it 
drinke. 

And if that at myn owene lust I 
brenne, 

Fro whennes cometh my wailing 
and my pleynte? 

If harme agree me, wher-to pleyne 
I thenne? 

I noot, ne why unwery that I 
feynte. 

O quikke deeth, o swete harm 
(T. and C., I, 400~411). 

Allas! what is this wonder maladye? 

For hete of cold, for cold of hete, 
I deye (T. and C., I, 419-20). 


The Vulgate is still another 
type; as, for instance, 


Oo, Lord, oo feith; oo god with- 
outen mo, 

Oo Cristendom, and fader of alle 
also, 

Aboven alle and over al every- 
where (S.N.T., 207-9). 

Caste alle awey the werkes of 
derknesse, 

And armeth yow in armure of 
brightnesse (S.N.T., 384-5). 


S’amor non é che dunque é quel 
ch’io sento? 

Ma s’egli é amor, per Dio, che cosa 
et quale? 

S_e bona, ond’é l’effetto aspro 
mortale? 

Se ria, ond’é si dolce ogni tormento? 


S’a mia voglié ardo, ond’é pianto 
e lamento? 

S’a mal mio grado, il lamentar che 
vale? 


O viva morte, 0 delettoso male, 
Extremo a mezza state, ardento il 
verno.!? 


source of balance of the elegant 


Unus Domnus, una fides, unum 
baptisma, Unus Deus et Pater 
omnium, qui est super omnes, et 
per omnia, et in omnibus nobis.!* 


Abjiciamus ergo opera tenebrarum 
et induamur arma lucis.'® 


To the sources from which Chaucer borrowed balanced passages 
of the elegant type must be added Boccaccio’s Filostrato and 


1 Rossetti, pp. 15-16; Skeat, II, 464. 


18 Ephes. IV, 5-6; cf. Skeat, V, 408. 
1 Rom. XIII, 12, cf. Skeat, V. 412. 
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Teseide2® In the formal introduction to Troilus, Chaucer, who 
is not love’s servant, says courteously to any lover: 


Have he my thank and myn be this travayle! (7. and C., I, 21) 


This line he translates from 
Tuo sia l’onore, e mio s’ia l’affanno (Ji Fil. I, 5). 


Further illustrations of the same type of balance from Troilus 
and Filostrato are: 


Remembring him, that love to wyde y-blowe 
Yelt bittre fruyt, though swete seed be sowe (7. and C., I, 
384-5) 
from 
Pensando, che amore a molti aperto 
Noia acquistava, e non gioia per merto (J/ Fil., I, 26). 


Love, a-yeins the which who-so defendeth 

Himselven most, him alder-lest avayleth (7. and C., I, 603-4) 
from 

Amore, incontro al qual chi si difende 

Pit tosto é preso, ed adopera invano (J/ Fil., II, 7). 


Why nil I make at ones rich and pore 

To have y-nough to done, er that she go? 

Why nil I bringe al Troye upon a rore? 

Why nil I sleen this Diomede also? 

Why nil I rather with a man or two 

Stele hir a-way? Why wol I this endure? 

Why nil I helpen to myn owene cure? (T. and C., V, 50-56) 
from 

Che non turbio coll’ arma questi patti? 

Perché qui Diomede non uccido? 

Perché non taglio il vecchio che gli ha fatti? 

Perché li miei fratei tutti non sfido? 

Che ora fosser li tutti disfatti! 

Perché in pianto ed in dolente grido 

Troia non metto? Perché non rapisco 

Griseida ora, e me stesso guarisco? (Jl. Fil., V, 4) 
and 

Than spak he thus, “‘O lady myn Criseyde, 

Wher is your feyth, and wher is your biheste? 

%® Alfons Kissner says of J} Filostrato, “Hier is der Style gemessen, uberall 

gleichmassig elegant, glatt und gefeilt” (Chaucer in seinen Bezichungen sur ital- 
senischen Literatur, Bonn, 1867, p. 54). 
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Wher is your love, wher is your trouthe?”’ he seyde (T. and C., 
V, 1674-6) 
from 
O Griseida mia, dov’é la fide, 
Dove l’amore, dove ora’l disire, 
Dove la tanto gradita mercede 
Data de taa me nel tuo partire? (J/ Fil., VIII, 12). 


Similar illustrations are the following balanced passages from 
the Knight’s Tale, based on elegant balanced passages in La 
Teseide: 

The cruel ire, reed as any glede; 
The pykepurs, and eek the pale drede (Kn. T., A, 1997-8) 


from 

Videvi I’Ire rosse come fuoco 

E la Paura pallida in quel loco (La T., VII, 33). 

For thilke fyr that whylom brente thee, 

As wel as thilke fyr now brenneth me (Kn. T., A, 2403-4) 
from 


Dunque m’aiuta per lo santo fucco 
Che t’arse gia, siccome me arde ora (La T., VII, 27), 


and the somewhat elaborate, 


“Right as ther deyed never man” quod he, 
“That he ne livede in erthe in some degree, 
Right so ther livede never man,” he seyde, 
“Jn al this world, that some tyme he ne deyde” (Kn. T., A, 
2843-6) 
from 
Cosi come nessun che mai non visse 
Non mori mai, cosi si pio vedere 
Che alcun non visse mai che non morisse (La T., XII, 6). 


From Ovid and other Latin writers, on the other hand, Chaucer 
learned terse, forceful balance. This influence toward terse 
pointedness is evident as soon as we compare Chaucer’s lines with 
their Latin original. Chaucer’s phrase, 


That as they wexe in age, wex hir love (L.G.W., 727), 
exhibits more balance but not more force than Ovid’s equivalent 
expression, “tempore crevit amor” (Met. IV, 60). But 


As wry the gleed, and hotter is the fyr, 
Forbede a love, and it is ten so wood (L.G.W., 735-6) 


= 
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corresponds in both balance and force to 
quoque magis tegitur, tectus magis estuat ignis (Met. IV, 64). 
The same is true of 


Upon that o syde of the walle stood he 
And on that other syde stood Tesbe (L.G.W., 750-51) 


compared with 


sepe ubi constiterant hinc Tisbe, Pyramus illinc (Met. IV, 71); 
and of 

This o nyght wol us lovers bothe slee! (L.G.W., 834) 
from 


repperit, “una duos,” inquit, ‘“‘nox perdet amantes” (Met. IV, 
108). 


In the last instance the force which the Latin owes to its ability 
to place una and duos side by side Chaucer somewhat keeps through 
reversing the order of adjective and noun in “‘o nyght”’ and “lovers 
bothe.”” The most forceful passage of all is Medea’s cry: 


Why lyked me thy yelow heer to see 

More then the boundes of myn honestee, 

Why lyked me thy youthe and thy fairnesse, 

And of thy tonge the infinit graciousnesse? (L.G.W., 1672-5) 


taken from 


Cur mihi plus equo flavi placuere capilli; 
Et decor, et lingue# gratia ficta tue? (Her. XII, 11-12). 


As in the case of other sources, however, the influence of Ovid 
is not to be measured merely by the number of balanced passages 
in Chaucer which trace their origin directly to this Latin poet, 
even though that number is relatively large.2? Ovid, as we know, 
was a favorite author with Chaucer: the eagle calls the Meta- 
morphoses “thyn owne book;’™” and Chaucer says “our book,” 
referring probably to the Fasti.> Ovid has always been recognized 
as a rhetorical poet; and the Heroides, which Chaucer used in the 


*1 Twenty-cne passages have been traced to Ovid. 

® H. of F. v. 712. 

23 0.G.W.v. 1721. See also John Koch, “Chaucer’s Belesenheit in den romis- 
chen Klassikern,” Eng. Stud., LVIT, 83 ff. T. R. Lounsbury, Studies in Chaucer, 
vol. II 

% Th. Zielniski, Philologus, LXTV (1905), 16. 
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Legend of Good Women, is recognized as particularly rhetorical.” 
In the Heroides balance is a characteristic of Ovid’s style: the 
situation of each deserted heroine gave opportunity for contrast 
between her former happiness and her present despair,—contrasts 
which Ovid expresses in forceful antithesis. Illustrations may be 
taken from any of the epistles; the following are from the first. 
Penelope cries out to the absent Ulysses 
nil mihi rescribas tu tamen; ipse veni! (v. 2). 
Recalling the deaths of Rhesus and Dolon, she says 
utque sit hic somno proditus, ille dolo (v. 40); 
of the differing result of victory for herself and for other Greeks, 
diruta sunt aliis, uni mihi Pergama restant (v. 52); 


of the possibility that Ulysses delays because he loves someone 
else, 

neve, revertendi liber, abesse velis! (v. 80) 
of her hope that Telemachus may pay due reverence to both his 
parents at their death, 

ille meos oculos comprimat, ille tuos! (v. 102) 


of her weariness of the years of Ulysses’ absence, 


Certe ego, que fueram te discedente puella, 
protinus ut venias, facta videbor anus (vv. 115+16). 


Additional passages might be quoted from each of the other nine- 
teen or twenty letters of the Heroides. 

Balance also occurs abundantly in the Metamorphoses. The 
following examples are taken from Book IV. After the Sun has 
spied upon Venus and Mars, Venus in revenge inflames the Sun 
with love for Leucothoé. 

inque vices illum, tectos qui lesit amores 
ledit amore pari (vv. 191-2). 


nempe, tuis omnes qui terras ignibus uris, 
ureris igne novo; quique omnia cernere debes, 
Luecothoen spectas et virgine figis in una, 


% Domenico Comparetti, Vergil in the Middle Ages, Lond. 1895, p. 35, n. 5: 
“The best instance of the care devoted by these poets (of the Augustan age) to 
the study of rhetoric is furnished by the Heroides of Ovid.” 

% To the writer’s surprise, no study of the rhetorical devices of antithesis and 
parallelism in Ovid’s work has been found. An exhaustive study of the whole matter 
of Ovid’s influence on English poetry remains to be made. 
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quos mundo debes, oculos modo surgis Eoo 
temperius czlo, modo serius incidis undis (vv. 194-8). 


Leucothoé is said to surpass her mother in beauty: 


sed postquam filia crevit, 
quam mater cunctas, tam matrem filia vicit (vv. 210-11). 


Clytie, bereft of the Sun’s love, tattles: 


at Clytien, quamvis amor excusare dolorem 
indiciumque dolor poterat (vv. 256-7). 


Clytie, changed, retains her love unchanged: 


illa suum, quamvis radice tenetur, 
vertitur ad Solem mutataque servat amorem (vv. 269+70). 


Virgil, upon whom Chaucer chiefly relied for the Legend of 
Dido,”’ affords but a single example for our present list: 


Ille dies primus leti, primusque malorum 
causa fuit (42neid 1V, 169-70). 


The parallelism here Chaucer changes into antithesis:** 


this was the firste morwe 
Of her gladnesse, and ginning of her sorwe (L.G.W., 1230-31). 


It is at first surprising that but one balanced passage in Chaucer 
can be traced directly to Virgil; the fact may, perhaps, be ac- 
counted for in two ways. Virgil uses parallelism oftener than 
antithesis, while Chaucer prefers antithesis to parallelism,”® 
as illustrated in the passage just quoted. In the second place, the 
form of parallelism of which Virgil makes largest use differs from 
that which we have been studying in Chaucer. Henry, the com- 
mentator on Virgil, designates the kind of parallelism employed 


47 Skeat, Oxf. Ch., III, xxxviii. 

%8 It is interesting to note, incidentally, that a similar substitution occurs in 
Douglas’ translation of the Aeneid (Works of Gavin Douglas, ed. John Small, 1874, 
vol, IT.): 

“This was the foremast day of hir glaidnes, 
And first morow of hir wofull distres.” 
The Fourt Book of Eneados, vv. 31-32 
Douglas uses the same phraseology in the heading to this section: 
“Qu hou that the Quene to hunteyn raid at morow, 
And the first day of hyr joy and sorrow.” 

2 In the balanced passages assembled by the writer from Chaucer’s poetry, 
parallelism alone occurs in i atiennesenerimaieiainn parallelism with 
antithesis in 120. 
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by Virgil as ‘theme and variation’’*° and defines it as the repetition 
of the same idea with a slight variation or increment, but in 
different words, the structure in which both ideas are expressed 
being simple. As an illustration of “theme and variation” Henry 
cites the lines 


Quem si fata virum servant, si vescitur aura 
Aetheria, neque adhuc crudelibus occubat umbris (neid I, 
546-7). 


Here each of the successive clauses, ‘‘si vescitur aetheria’”’ and 
“neque adhuc crudelibus occubat umbris,”’ repeats the theme which 
is the clause “quem si fata virum servant,” in different words and 
with slight increment of thought. Of such parallelism Henry gives 
a long list of instances in the 4neid, while of parallelism of the 
sort considered in this study he gives few. Such parallelism as 
we have been considering in Chaucer is, however, found in the 
4neid and must be considered as a possible influence on Chaucer’s 
use of balance. Instances are: 


At pater Aineas audito nomine Turni 

deserit et muros et summas deserit arces 

praecipitatque moras omnis, opera omnia rumpit; 

letitia exsultans, horrendumque intonat armis; 

quantus Athos aut quantus Eryx aut ipse Coruscis 

cum fremit ilicibus quantus gaudetque nivali 

vertice se attollens pater Appenninus ad auras (4meid, XII, 

697-703). 

Virginis os habitumque gerens et virginis arma 

Spartane (I, 315~16). 

Fas mihi Graiorum sacrata resolvere jura, 

Fas odisse viros (II, 157-8). 
It is true that Virgil uses antithesis also, but he uses it rarely. 
The fact that he makes relatively little use of it is borne out by the 
omission of any reference to antithesis in the index of Henry’s four 
volumes of commentary on the 4necid. We have, in short, in 
Chaucer’s use of balance, a striking illustration of the fact that 
Chaucer’s style is far more influenced by Ovid than by Virgil. 

Among other Latin writers who may have influenced Chaucer 

in the use of balance must be counted certain prose writers, first 
of all Boethius. It is hard to feel that the De Consolatione Philo- 
sophiae exercised any strong influence on Cuaucer’s style, however 


% James Henry, Aeneidea, Dublin, 1889, II, 745-751. 
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much he may have owed to its philosophy. Such influence as 
Boethius exerted on Chaucer in the manner of balance is in the 
direction of elegance rather than of force. In this regard Boethius 
is an exception among the Latin writers from whom Chaucer 
learned anything as to balance. From Boethius Chaucer takes the 
idea of the Troilus passage on love, already cited;*! from Boethius 
comes also the following passage, in which the balance approaches 
the paradox: 


For bothe I hadde thing which that Nonne quia uel aberat, quod abesse 


I nolde, non uelles uel aderat quod adesse 
And eek I ne hadde that thing that noluisses? \De Consol. Philos. 111; 
I wolde (P. of F., 90+91). pr. 3.) 


To Boethius also he owes the saying twice quoted that the word 
must be cousin to the deed, although in each case the saying is 
attributed to Plato.® 

On the other hand, St. Jerome’s vigorous treatise Contra 
Jovinianum seems to have contributed to the forceful balance of 
the Wife of Bath’s prologue, though only two balanced passages 
are directly based on this treatise.** These are: 


Lat hem be breed of pured white- 
seed, 

And lat us wyves hoten barley- 
breed (W. B. Prol., D, 143-4). 

Thou seyst, som folk desyre us for 
richesse, 


Velut si quis definiat: Bonum est 
triticio pane vesci, et edere purissi- 
mam similam, Tamen nequis com- 
pulsus fame comedat stercus bubu- 
lum, concedo ei, ut vescatur et 
hordeo.* 


Som for our shap, and som for our 
fairnesse; 

And som for she can outher singe 
or daunce, 

And som, for gentillesse and dali- 
aunce; 

Som, for hir handes and hir armes 
smale (vv. 257-61).* 


T. and C., III, 1744-8. 

® Cf. Skeat, Oxf. Ch., 1, 508. See for same idea, The Compleynt unto Pite,99- 
100, and Compleynt to his Lady, 47-49. 

% C. T. Prol., A741-2; Manc. T., H 207-8. 

* Tatlock, Devel. and Chronol. cf Chaucer’s Works, p. 202. 

% Skeat, Oxf. Ch., V, 295; Koeppel, Archiv, 84:414 (1890), n. 2; Migne, Patrol 
Lat., XXIII, col. 229. 

%® Skeat (Oxf. Ch. V, 298) says Chaucer was probably thinking of a passage 
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It would be pleasing to find evidence that St. Augustine in- 
fluenced Chaucer’s use of balance, for no one more ardently 
supports the theory of the use of antithesis than St. Augustine. 
“God,” he says, “has made the world’s course, like a fair poem, 
more gracious by antithetic figures. Antitheta, called in Latin 
opposites, are the most decent figures of all elocution;.... . 
Thus as these contraries opposed do give the saying an excellent 
grace, so is the world’s beauty composed of contraries, not in figure 
but in nature.’’’? But evidence is lacking to prove St. Augustine’s 
influence on Chaucer’s poetic style in either theory or practice. 
There is, indeed, no evidence to show even that Chaucer had read 
St. Augustine at first hand.** 

Besides Latin, another influence making for force in Chaucer’s 
use of balance was the Roman de la Rose. But the Roman was itself 
so directly influenced by Ovid*® that it may be counted as rein- 
forcing that influence on Chaucer. Most of the balanced passages 
which Chaucer has in common with the Roman de la Rose*® have 
the same terse pointedness: 

For wyse ben by foles harm chastysed (7. and C., III, 329) 
and 


Moult a beneurée vie 
Cil qui par autrui se chastie (R. R., 8313-4): 


Oon ere it herde, at other out it wente (T. and C., IV, 434) 


in Theophrastus referring, however, to the accomplishments of the wooers rather 
than of the women wooed. 
Alius forma, alius ingenio, alius facetus, alius 
liberalitate sollicitat (Migne, Patrol. Lat., XXIII, col. 277). 
Lowes (Mod. Phil. VIII, 313) thinks that Chaucer’s “shift in emphasis from the 
* means by which the lady’s virtue is assailed to the reasons why she is desired”’ is 
due to Deschamps’ lines (Le Miroir de Mariage, euvres completes 1X, 56): 
Ly uns des chapeaulx ly defait, 
L’autre robes, l’autre joyaulx, 
L’un fait joustes, festes, cembeaux 
Pour son amour, pour son gent corps, 
L’autre lui envoie dehors 
Chancons, lettres, et rondelez, 
Et dit que de sens n’a pareille, 
S’est de beauté la nonpareille. 
37 De Civitate Dei, Bk. XI Chap. XVIII; Tr. John Healey, Edinburgh, 1909. 
I, 327. ’ 
38 Lounsbury, Studies in Chaucer, tI, 297. 
* E. K. Rand, Ovid and his Influence, pp. 126-7. 
 Fansler, p. 149. 
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and 


Par une des oreilles grete 
Quanque Raison en |’autre boute (R.R., 4878-9): 
His purchas was wol bettre than his rente (C. T. Pro., A 256). 


and 
Mie vaut mes porchas que ma rente (R.R., 12116). 


One should remember, also, in considering possible influence on 
balance in Chaucer’s style, that some of the most effective of the 
Canterbury Tales were drawn from the French fabliaux," though 
in most cases the exact fabliau has not been identified. An examin- 
ation of twenty or more of the fabliaux in the Meon collection 
discloses the fact that they have balance in colloquial phrases and 
in brief expressions such as the following in ‘‘“Gombert et les deux 
Clers,”* which corresponds to the Reve’s Tale: 

Despendu orent leur avoir 

En folie plus qu’en savoir (vv. 3~4). 

Toutes eures, mi tort, mi droit, 

L’uns vers l’autre tant s’amolie (vv. 74-75). 

Ce qu’a I’un paradis estoit 

Sambloit a l’autre droiz enfers (vv. 80-81). 
On the other hand, in the French fabliaux rhetorical balance 
appears to be lacking; and it is absent from the Shipman’s Tale, 
based on a fabliau as yet not known. In the other fabliaux Tales 
in the Canterbury collection, however,—and notably in the 
Reve’s Tale—rhetorical balance has been introduced by Chaucer 
himself. 

A number of Chaucer’s forceful antitheses and parallels are 
based on proverbs; others have an unmistakable proverbial ring, 
even though no closely corresponding proverb has been found. 
Among such passages are: 

He hasteth wel that wysly can abyde (T. and C., I, 956), 


Eek for to winne love in sondry ages 
In sondry londes, sondry been usages (7. and C., II, 27~28),“ 


Men may the wyse at-renne, but not at-rede (T. and C., IV, 
1456). 


@ Skeat, Oxf. Ch. III, 397. Cf. Originals and Analogues, Chauc. Soc., pp. 85 ff. 

© Fabliaux and Contes des Poetes Francois des XI-XV Siecles, Meon, Paris, 
1808, ITI, 238 ff. 

@ Cf. Skeat II, 466 and V, 206, who suggests resemblance to “Ofte rap rewep”’ 
(Proverbs of Hendyng, v. 256). 

“ Skeat compares “Ase fele pedes ase fele pewes” (Proverbs of Hendyng, v. 29). 
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To sum up, Chaucer studied forceful balance in the school 
primarily of Ovid. Other Latin writers influenced him in the same 
direction. Proverbs were a further influence towards force. 

It is in forceful balance, moreover, that Chaucer’s interest ap- 
parently increases; the number of passages of this type outweighs 
the number of passages of the elegant type and the proportion of 
the former to the latter increases. The use of forceful balance in 
satire appears in the Parlement of Foules: note the ‘“‘turtel’s” 
speech to the “fool cukkow”’: 


Seide the turtel, “if it be your wille 
A wight may speke, him were as good be stille” (vv. 510-11). 


There is, also, the “‘goos’s’’ expression of her “sharp wit’’: 


I seye, I rede him, though he were my brother, 
But she wol love him, lat him love another! (vv. 566-7). 


In the Legend of Good Women forceful balance is mastered. 
In the Prologue of the Canterbury Tales it gives us such unforgettable 
couplets as: 


Souning in moral vertu was his speche, 
And gladly wolde he lerne, and gladly teche (vv. 307-8). 


No-wher so bisy a man as he ther nas, 
And yet he semed bisier than he was (vv. 321-2). 


This noble ensample to his sheep he yaf, 
That first he wroghte, and afterward he taughte (vv. 496-7) ;. 


For if a preest be foul, on whom we truste, 
No wonder is a lewed man to ruste (vv. 501-2);. 


In the satire of these Tales, especially in the General Prologue, in 
the Wife of Bath’s Prologue, and in the Merchant’s Tale, Chaucer, 
working now in his own peculiar vein, found in forceful balance a 
useful tool. That this was Chaucer’s tool Caxton appreciated 
when he said: ‘“‘He comprehended hys maters in short, quyck 
and hye sentences, eschewyng prolyxyte; castyng away the chaf 
of superfluyte, and shewyng the pyked grayn of sentence.’’* 
Mary A. 


® William Caxton, Prohemye to the Second Ed. of Canterbury Tales, as reprinted 
by Greg, PULA, XXXIX, 739. 


XLVI 


A MIDDLE ENGLISH MS IN THE BIBLIOTHEQUE 
STE. GENEVIEVE, PARIS 


S 3390 of the Bibliothéque Ste. Geneviéve of Paris' contains 

a number of Middle English religious tracts, followed by 
Richard Rolle of Hampole’s Form of Perfect Living and Ego 
Dormio. Certain of the religious tracts are found in other manu- 
scripts in English libraries, and are usually ascribed to Wycliffe. 
The Ste. Geneviéve MS is an octavo volume of 109 vellum leaves; 
it is written in Midland dialect in one hand of the early fifteenth 


‘century.* 


The manuscript begins with a tract On the Ten Command- 
ments (ff. 1-23"). There are two versions of this tract; one is 
ascribed to Wycliffe and has been printed.‘ The other version, 
fuller but without the attacks on the church which the Wycliffite 
tract contains, is found in the unpublished Laud MS 524, ff. 
10-17>. “I am inclined to think,’ Arnold writes, “‘that the author 
—and I see no reason why it should not have been Wyclif—found a 
pre-existing commentary, which he used as the vehicle for the 
introduction of his views.”” The Ste. Geneviéve MS agrees with 
the non-Wycliffite version of Laud MS 524, with which I have 


compared it. 
The tract On the Apostles’ Crede, beginning on fol. 24, is 
also found in Lambeth MS 408. This tract is usually ascribed to 


1 My attention was called to the MS through the kindness of Professor J. H. 
Baxter of the University of St. Andrews, Scotland. 

2 Mention of the MS is made in Carleton Brown’s Register of Middle English 

Religious Verse, Oxford, 1916, I, 517: “Bibl. St. Geneviéve MS 3390, Treatises by 
Walter Hilton. XV Cent. In the treatise Ego Dormio are introduced two long 
riming passages written as prose [first lines of the two passages follow]. This 
description, however, is inexact in ascribing these treatises to Walter Hilton. 
Moreover, it omits mention of Rolle’s Form of Perfect Living, which precedes Ego 
Dormio, with the riming passage occurring in it (fol. 81a): “Whan wilt pou come to 
counforte me and brynge me ou3t of care.” 

3 On the second paper fly-leaf, recto, an early sixteenth century hand has written 
“for my verie noble Lord and good patron, my Lord Saltone and Abdenethie.” 
On the third fly-leaf, verso, is written: “Ce livre a esté envoyé de la Biblioteque 
d’Aberden, en Ecosse, au roy Jacque sixiéme [James I of England], et, apres la mort 
de ce prince, est tombé entre les mains de plusieurs particuliers, desquels il a esté 
retiré par R. A. De la Haye, chanoine regulier de la congregation de France, et 
envoyé a la Biblioteque Ste. Geneviéve du Mont, |’ an de J Christ 1689, 2 May.” 

‘Thomas Arnold, Select English Works of John Wyclif, Oxf. 1871, III, 82-92. 
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Wycliffe. On ff. 27-30 the Ste. Geneviéve MS continues with a 
commentary on the petitions in the Lord’s Prayer.® 

Of Faith, Hope, and Charity (ff. 30-37) has been printed in 
a slightly different form.” Ste. Geneviéve MS 3390 apparently has 
the earlier form of the tract; as in the Ten Commandments, Wycliffe 
or a follower probably took an already existing tract and inserted 
his own views. In the Wycliffe text, there are several attacks 
against the friars. The first sentence of the printed text adds 
“many freris, as bastardis to goddis lawe, tellen iapes or lesyngis 
& leeuen pe gospel,”’ which is absent in the Ste. Geneviéve MS.° 

On fol. 37 begins a version of The Lay Folks’ Catechism.® 
This is a didactic treatise, half way between colloquial discourse 
and regular verse, translated by John de Taystek or Gaytryge 
about 1357 from the Latin Catechism of John de Thoresby, arch- 
bishop of York. There is also a lengthened Wycliffe adaptation 
of the Catechism (parallel texts of both versions are in E.E.T. S. 
CXVIII). The Ste. Geneviéve text agrees with the pre-Wycliffite 
(T-text) as against the Wycliffite version. 

Richard Rolle’s Form of Perfect Living begins on fol. 57°: ‘Here 
bigynnep a drawing of contemplacion, maad bi Richard, hermite 
of hampole, to an ancresse.”” Ego Dormio begins on fol. 95”, and 
the MS ends with “Explicit Ricardus Hampole”’ (fol. 108). The 
unpublished Rawlinson MS A 389 and the Ste. Geneviéve MS are 
closely related;!® in fact, the only differences I have noted are 
slight variations in spelling. 


5 Tbid., pp. 114-116. 

6 Ibid., pp. 93-97. 

7F. D. Matthew, English Works of Wyclif Hitherto Unprinted, E. E. T. S. 
LXXIV, 346-355. 

8 Cf. ibid., p. 349, where there is a fierce attack on those friars who fail in belief 
as to the Host, which they believe to be neither bread nor Christ's Body. This 
paragraph is absent in the Ste. Geneviéve MS passage (fol. 32b). 

® Perry, Dan Jon Gaytrige’s Sermon, Religious Pieces in Prose and Verse, E. E. 
T. S. XXVI, 1-4; Simmons and Nolloth, Lay Folks’ Catechism, E. E. T. S. CXVIII, 
1-99 (two English texts; including Wycliffite version). 

10 They agree in their differences from the Northern texts. For example, Ste. 
Geneviéve MS (fol. 58*, 1. 19) and Rawlinson MS (fol. 85%, 1. 12) both insert 
raper after chese where the printed texts (C. Horstman, Richard Rolle of Hampole, 
I, 4, lL. 18) have “Bot for pai chese pe vile syn of pis world.’”” The names Margaret 
or Cecil, which are near the end of the Form of Perfect Living in the printed texts, 
are absent in Rawlinson and Ste. Geneviéve. These two MSS both lack the Latin 
words Ego Dormio at the beginning of that treatise. For looking up these last two 
references I am indebted to Dr. S. Harrison Thomson of Princeton. 
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The interest of the Ste. Geneviéve MS lies in the number of 
“Wycliffite tracts” in a non-Wycliffite form which it contains, 
and in a hitherto unnoted text of Richard Rolle’s Form of Perfect 
Living. Although it is possible that the tracts are Wycliffite 
sermons which have been shorn of their Lollard doctrines, it 
seems far more probable that they are pre-Wycliffite tracts. From 
the evidence at hand it seems probable that Wycliffe may never 
have seen the tracts, but that followers revised certain already 
existing treatises. We know, in the first place, that many tracts 
are attributed to Wycliffe without adequate reason; the burden of 
proof must be for rather than against Wycliffite authorship." 


’ We know also that Wycliffite scribes inserted their heterodox 


ideas into well-known works, much to the annoyance of subsequent 
orthodox transcribers.” The style of a tract such as Of Faith, 
Hope, and Charity is distinctly different from the more authentic 
writings of Wycliffe and refers to “Antinomian opinions which 
we should not have expected to be prevalent among Wyclif’s 
hearers.’’“ It is natural to suppose that an attack on such opinions 
remains because it was found in an earlier work when we find a 
similar text which lacks the Lollard doctrines. Finally, in the case 
of the Lay Folks’ Catechism, we have definite proof that the 
Wycliffite form is a later re-writing of the translation of John de 


Taystek.® 
Wittiam P. CuMmMMING 


 G. P. Krapp, The Rise of English Literary Prose, New York, 1915, p. 44. 
2 Cf. the Lay Folks’ Catechism, and the introductory lines to a copy of Richard 
Rolle’s Psalter (T. Arnold, of. cit., p. 4): 
Copyed has pis sauter ben of yvel men of Lollardry, 
And afterward hit has bene sene ympyd in wib eresy, etc. 
4 E. D. Jones, Authenticity of some English Works ascribed to Wycliffe, Anglia, 
Vol. XXX, 266. 
“4 Matthews, English Works of Wyclif, E. E. T. S. LXXIV, 346. 
4% Simmons and Nolloth, Lay Folks’ Catechism, E. E. T. S. CXVIII, xxv-xxviii. 
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XLVII 
“MORGENSTUNDE HAT GOLD IM MUNDE” 


HIS familiar German proverb first made its appearance during 

the last quarter of the sixteenth century, soon found its way 
into the popular collections and spread throughout Germany and 
also to Holland and Scandinavia. By the end of the seventeenth 
century it had become popular in all these countries, particularly 
in the schools where it served as a maxim to encourage diligence. 
Later it appears in literally identical form even outside Teutonic 
territory. 

Only recently have scholars sought to trace its origin. The 
earliest explanation seems to have been that of Brunner,’ who 
suggested that our proverb “verdankt seine Entstehung vermutlich 
einem steifleinenen Schulmeisterwitz iiber das Wort aurora (aurum 
in ore).” This ingenious solution received the endorsement of 
several other scholars,? who have added considerable information 
in regard to the earlier appearances of the proverb. F. Seiler,’ 
to whom belongs the credit for pointing out the occurrence in 
Neander‘ of the earliest known form of this proverb, comments 
upon it as follows: 


Aus der dltesten Fassung bei Neander hért man noch den Schulton 
heraus. Der Lehrer hat gefragt: “Was bedeutet urspriinglich aurora?” 
Der Schiiler antwortet: “Die Morgenstunde hat das Gold im Munde.” 


Although this opinion regarding the origin of ‘‘Morgenstunde 
hat Gold im Munde” appears to have won general acceptance, it 
encounters several difficulties. Apparently neither the earlier 
collections of proverbs nor the older school books make the 
slightest connection between our proverb and the recently sug- 
gested Latin word-play. Latendorf, for example, in his edition of 
Neander’s German proverbs has no mention of aurora. Accordingly 
the dialogue between teacher and pupil, which Seiler seems to 

1 Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte (Leipzig, 1887), I, 71, note 6. 

2 Cf. Alfred Gétze, Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Wortforschung, XIII (1912), 329-334; 
Slijper, Germanisch-Romanische Monatsschrift, IV (1913), 607; A. Gitze, ibid., 
V, 170. 

Deutsche Sprichworterkunde (Munchen, 1922), pp. 23-25. 

* It is found in F. Latendorf, Michael Neanders deutsche Sprichworter (Schwerin, 
1864), p. 8. These German proverbs were first printed in the 1585 edition of 
Neander’s Ethice vetus et sapiens, pp. 321-351, under the title: Veterum Sapientum 
Germanorum sapientia, etc. This edition has been inaccessible to me. ’ 
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imply as present in Neander, is seen to be merely a figment of 
his imagination, and a wilful distortion of the facts. 

Until we find our proverb, then, in some school book or list of 
sixteenth-century proverbs associated with some such phrase as 
“Aurora, quia aurum in ore (ora)”’ or “‘Aurora habet aurum in 
ore,” we have no sound basis for inferring that the proverb 
developed directly from this etymological witticism. It seems 
strange, too, that such a clever word-play should have remained 
hidden until our own day. One may still be permitted, therefore, 
to indulge in conjecture in regard to the origin of the proverb, and 
the suggestion which follows is put forward as supplying a more 
probable line of development. 

Instead of the hypothetical ‘Aurora habet aurum in ore,” I 
would take as my point of departure “Aurora Musis amica,” 
which has already been recognized to be closely related to the 
German proverb.’ The idea expressed in this proverb is an ancient 
one. Perhaps the earliest statement of it in literary form is that 
by Hesiod in his Works and Days, vv. 578-579: 


"Has yap épyoo rpirny aropeipera aicar, 
"Has ror rpodépe d500, Epyov. 


(For dawn takes away a third part of your work, dawn advances a man 
on his journey and advances him in his work.) 


The Greek ’Hws corresponds to the Latin “Aurora,” and Hesiod, 
we know, was a favorite author with the Humanists of the six- 
teenth century. It is possible, therefore, that these verses may 


5 Both Gétze and Seiler contend that our proverb could not have been derived 
from the Latin proverb: “Aurora Musis amica,”’ because, as they say, this proverb 
is not found until the year 1625. Seiler even imagines that the Latin proverb may 
have developed out of the German proverb. This, however, cannot be the case for 
the Latin proverb is much older than the German. Josephus Langius, in the Index 
to his Loci Communes sive Florilegium (Frankfort, 1605), includes the following 
reference to it: “Aurora Musis amica. Cam. Emb. 24. cent 2. symb.” (p. 633, 
s. v. Labor). This reference is to the Emblemata et Symbola, a popular work by the 
well-known Humanist, Joachim Camerarius (1500-1574). Unfortunately this work 
has not been accessible to me. There is also a tradition which attributes the Latin 
proverb to Erasmus. Grubb, in his Penu Proverbiale (1665), p. 532, simply mentions 
the name of the great parcemiologist, while Benham, in his Book of Quotations 
(1924), p. 494b, assigns it to Erasmus’ De Ratione Studii. The original Latin version 
of 1511 is not at my disposal. Below, a French form of the proverb is quoted from 
the year 1557, which shows that the Latin proverb antedates the earliest known 
appearance cf our German proverb. 
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have given rise to the proverb: “Aurora Musis amica’’ current 
among the Humanists. 

The sixteenth century, as is well known, took pleasure in trans- 
lating proverbs into rime, and often the rime appears to have been 
more important than the sense. For example, in the common 
proverb of that period: “‘Fleisz bricht alle Eisz,’’® the rime ‘“Eisz”’ 
is a very poor attempt for want of a better word. We have a 
similar situation in “‘Morgenstund(e)—Mund(e).”’ Of course, 
“‘Morgenstunde”’ was in a sense inevitable, for the word, although 
not an old one, was early associated with “aurora.’’’?’ And as a 
rime to ‘-stunde,”’ the parcemiologist could think of nothing 
better than ‘‘Mund,”’ which also had alliteration to commend it. 

It is clear, however, that the first translation of ‘‘Aurora Musis 
amica”’ into a riming German proverb was ‘‘Morgenstunde hat 
die Arbeit im Munde,” or something to the same effect. Thus a 
very early occurrence of the Latin proverb is followed by a some- 
what wordy translation in rime: 

Aurora amica Musis. 
Surgere non cesses, cum Phoebus surgit ab ortu: 
Mane bonis studijs quilibet aptus erit. 
Welcher begert zstudieren wol, 
An morgen er frii auffstehn soll.° 


There were other equally clumsy attempts to versify the Latin 
proverb. In Buchler’s Gnomologia, etc., for example, one finds in 
the first edition (Cologne 1602, p. 256): 
Der morgen ist mehr / Dan andere zeit bequem zur lehr. 
Aurora Musis amica, studijs apta. 
Est aurora nouem dilecta Sororibus, vilum. 
Tempus ea studijs aptius esse nequit. 


‘6 Franck, Sprichworter, 1541, II, 68a. 

7 Cf. Grimm, Deut. Worterbuch, VI, 2583. My copy of the Vocabularius, Gemma 
Gemmarum (Strassburg, 1515) has: “Aurora, die morgenstunde, od(er) morgen- 
roten” (p. ciiib). 

8 In view of the late appearance of our proverb the latter word cannot be 
“munt” (manus), but “Mund” (os). Despite the fact that the Middle High German 
“munt”’ (Hand, Schutz), a word of feminine gender, had disappeared from common 
use several centuries before we find our proverb, there are some who still regard the 
word “Mund” in our proverb as meaning “Hand.” For example, Tetzner, Deutsches 
Sprichwérterbuch (Leipzig, Reclam, ca. 1896), p. 329, has the remark: ‘Aurora, 
die Gold ausstreut.” This is also the interpretation of Leineweber, Die Weisheit 
auf der Gasse (Paderborn, 1922, 3rd ed.), p. 112-114. 

®Hermanni Germberg, Carminum proverbialium, etc. (Basel, 1576), p. 25. 
From the latter verses it may be assumed that the author was not acquainted with 
any form of our German proverb. 
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The third edition of 1614 adds the simple couplet (p. 322): 


Der morgen bringt viel nutzbarkeyt / 

Vnd dient zu allerhand arbeyt. 

Mane cuique operi commoda multa parit. 
Omne iuuat sane quod agunt homines bene mane. 


None of these paraphrases, of course, could establish itself per- 
manently for they lack that terseness which is the outstanding 
characteristic of popular speech, as well as the allurements of 
rhythm and alliteration. A concise form, which could and did 
become popular, is that of Andreas Gartner:!° 


Omne iuuat, remigans quod agit, seu mane laborans, 
Es hilfft alles was man zu den Schiffen thut / vnnd 
sonderlich die Morgenstundt / hat die Arbeyt im Mundt. 


The Latin verse is quoted again on p. 111b with the German 
variant: 


Es hilfft alles was man an eim Schiff thut / sonderlich 
aber hat die Morgen stunde die arbeyt im Munde. 


The rather off-hand manner with which this proverb is quoted, 
together with the words “sonderlich” and “sonderlich aber,” 
would lead us to believe that the proverb was current at the 
time." It is also interesting to observe that this early formulation, 
which has not been noted by modern parcemiologists, is not 
associated with “Aurora Musis amica,’’ although a similar idea 
to that of the Latin proverb is necessarily implied in “mane 
laborans.” 

A few years later this form appears again in F. Petri’s Der 
Teutschen Weisheit (Hamburg, 1605), p. Ria. From this book 
Wander” quotes the following: “Die Morgenstunde / Hat die 
arben im Munde.” In my copy of Petri the type is often broken, 
and we should, no doubt, read “die Arbeit” for “die arben,” 
which gives no sense. Thus Petri has the original form of the 
proverb. 


10 Proverbialia Dicteria, Frankfurt 1582, p. 58b. 

1 My edition of Gartner is the fifth, “nunc quinto revisa, correcta et aucta.” 
The first edition appeared in 1570. These older editions, which are not accessible 
to me, might carry the proverb back a few years earlier. Cf. J. Franck, “Zur 
Quellenkunde des deutschen Sprichworts,” Archiv {ir neuere Sprachen, XXXIX, 
99-100. 
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Evidently the “Volksgeist”’ was casting about for a distinctive 
formulation, since we also have in Petri (p. Ppva): ‘“Morgen- 
stund bringt brot vnd Gold im Munde.’’* But this, like the 
“Arbeit” type, was not to establish itself. More than half a 
century later we meet with the proverb in a form which shows that 
it had not yet finally crystallized. For example, the often reprinted 
collection of Georg Seybold“ has: “Aurora Musis amica, Die 
Morgenstund hat das Brod im Mund. Morgens studiert man an 
besten.” The Register der Teutschen S priichworter, p. Uib, however, 
has: “Die Morgenstund hat Brod (Gold) im Mund.’ 

Still another type is cited from a manuscript of the year 1624: 
“Die Morgenstund legt den Giilden in Mund.’"* Considering the 
late appearance of this form, and of the proverb in general, it 
would be bold to assume that there is here a reference to an ancient 
superstition.” In each of these types we have a contamination, 
due, no doubt, to the fact that the ““Volksmund”’ was not satisfied 
with any of the forms. Finally the canonical form: ‘(Die) Morgen- 
stunde hat (das) Gold im Munde,” which had been introduced into 
the collections by Neander in 1585, succeeded, after about a 
century, in driving all competitors from the field. 

Several factors may have contributed to establish this form 
instead of the original: ‘“‘Die Morgenstunde hat die Arbeit im 
Munde.” In the first place, the “Gold” type has a rhythm that 
is lacking in the “‘Arbeit’”’ form. Secondly, although the new form 
is in its literal meaning somewhat startling, there were similar 
figurative proverbs in the sixteenth century which may have led 
to the general acceptance of this one, as for example: “Ein 
handtwerck hatt einen guldin boden.’’!® The deciding factor was, 
however, that this proverb, through its use in the schools, was 

2 Sprichworter-Lexikon, III, 733. 

3 In his preface Petri refers to the Ethice Vetus of his “lieber alter Praeceptor 
M. Michael Neander,” whose “Veterum sapientum Germanorum Sapientia” gave 
him the title of his own work, a collection of over 20,000 proverbs. We may, there- 
fore well assume that the latter proverb was influenced by Neander’s book. That 
it does not appear in the form of his original may perhaps be due to the fact that 
this form of the proverb had not yet established itself in the ‘““Volksmund.” 

4 Selectoria Adagia Latino-Germanica (Nuremberg 1669), p. 42. 

45 A possible influence leading to the development or to the retention of the 
“Brot” type, may be found in Proverbs XX, 13: “Love not sleep, lest thou come 
to poverty; open thine eyes, and thou shalt be satisfied with bread.” 

% Wander, Sprichworter-Lexikon, III, 733. 

17 Cf. Wander, loc. cit.; A. Gétze, loc. cit. 

8 Agricola, 1529, no. 406. 
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introduced into the well-known proverb collections and from these 
passed over during the seventeenth century into school books and 
Latin-German dictionaries. 

One of these outstanding collections of proverbs is that compiled 
in three large volumes by Jan Gruter,'® in which our proverb 

(III, p. 21) appears as: “‘Die Morgenstund / hat gold im Mund.’”?° 
Our proverb was also, of course, included in the later large collec- 
tions of Lehmann (1630) and others.”! 

The clearest evidence that by the end of the seventeenth century 
the modern form of the proyerb had actually become the popular 
one is supplied by Jeremias 3imon, in his Gnomologia Proverbialis- 
Poetica (Leipzig, 1683), p. 104. Simon quotes the Latin: “Ditat, 
sanctificat, sanat quoqve surgere mane,” and adds as R[ythmus] 
V[ulgaris]: Morgenstunde / Hat Gold im Munde.” During 
the last quarter of the century this form was taken up in the 
Latin-German dictionaries, s.v. “Aurora,” in which it is the only 
surviving form.” 

There are two reasons for thinking that the course of proverb’s 
development as here sketched is correct. In the first place, we find 
in the half century to 1624, in which the translations first occur, 
a welter of varying and competing forms. This confusion strongly 
suggests that at that time the Latin proverb was in process of 
translation into the vernacular: almost a full century passed 
before one form became the received version. In the second place, 
the complete absence of examples of the proverb in any form in 
such large collections as Agricola (1529-30) and Franck (1541), 
although not conclusive, makes it altogether unlikely that any 
German version existed in the early sixteenth century. 


19 Florilegium Ethico-Politicum, etc., Frankfurt 1610-1612. 

20 Gruter heads the list in which our proverb stands: ‘Proverbia Germanica, 
collecta a I.L.W.” These are the initials of one of Gruter’s students, Johann 
Leonhard Weidner (1588-1655), cf. Deut. Nat. Biogrephie XLIV, 466. We might 
also note that Gruter elsewhere has: “Aurora Musis acceptissima est novem”’ 
(II, 8), and “L’Aube est amie des Muses” (II, 395). The latter, which is reprinted 
from J. LeBon, Adages frangois (Paris, 1557), shows the early existence of our 
Latin proverb in France. , 

21 These later occurrences have been noted by Wander, Sprichworter-Lexikon, 
III, 733, and Gétze, loc. cit. 

= Gétze, loc. cit., mentions some of these dictionaries. It is surprising to note 
that the only example of our proverb cited in Grimm’s Woérterbuch (VI, 2583) is 
that in Pistorius, Thesaurus paremiarum germanico-juridicarum (1723), Cent. VI, 
no. 6, p. 424; ““Morgen-Stund hat Gold im Mund.” 
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MORGENSTUNDE HAT GOLD 1M MUNDE 871 


About a century after the earliest appearance of the German 
proverb we find it in literal translation in Holland and Scandinavia. 
In these languages it could be taken over without sacrificing the 
rime. The earliest Dutch form found in the manuscript collection 
of Pieter Witsen (circa 1680) is: “De morgenstond Heeft goud 
in den mond.’ The first appearance of this Dutch form in print 
is in the comprehensive collection of Carolus Tuinman, De Oor- 
sprong en Uitlegging van dagelijks gebruikte Nederduitsche Spreek- 
woorden. (Middelburg, 1726) I, 173. But Tuinman tells us nothing 
of the origin of this proverb, which begins to appear commonly 
at the end of the eighteenth and the eginning of the nineteenth 
century, especially in school books.” . 

Our proverb is first cited in Scandinavian form in C. Grubb’s 
Penu Proverbiale (Stockholm, 1665), p. 532: ‘“‘Morgonstundh / 
haar Gull i Munn.”’ On the title page of this collection Grubb 
states that he has borrowed some of his proverbs from the German, 
which is doubtless true in this case. Peder Syv has also taken 
up the proverb in his A/dmindelige Danske Ords proge (Copenhagen, 
1682): ‘‘Morgenstund har Guld i Mund.’ Syv has two other 
variants which may likewise have been borrowed from the Ger- 
man: ‘‘Morgenstunden har Gud i Munden: saa skal man sige og 
begynde med Gud” and ‘‘Morgenstund har Br¢éd i Mund.’ 
Neither of these forms has otherwise been taken up by the Scan- 
dinavian parcemiologists, which shows that they were never 
popular. In fact, some of the large Scandinavian collections lack 
all traces of our proverb in any form, while others have clearly 
recognized the foreign source.?’ 


23 Cf. Harrebomée, Spreekwoordenboek, I, 253 and III, 453. The proverb’ was 
perhaps unknown in Holland in the early part of the seventeenth century since it 
does not appear in the extensive collection of rhymed proverbs of J. De Brunes 
(Nievwe Wyn in oude Le’er-zacken. Middelburg, 1636), which contains on pp. 448- 
449 seven proverbs under the caption ‘““Morghenstond.” 

*% Harrebomée cites numerous examples in his Spreekwoordenboek, 1, 253, n. 1, 
and III, lxxvi, xciv, cxxxvii, clxxiv. 

% Quoted from Peder Syvs kjernfulde Ordsprog, ed. R. Nyerup (Copenhagen, 
1807), p. 245; cf. also Molbeck, Danske Ords prog (Copenhagen, 1850), p. 156 and 
Mau, Dansk Ordsprogsskat (Copenhagen, 1879), II, 38. Here Mau takes “Mund” 
to mean “Haand.” 

% Cf. Mau, loc. cit. The former might be from Michael Cordesius, Postilla sym- 
bolica oder S prichwirter-Postill, 1669, appendix, p. 155: “Morgenstunde hat Gott 
im Munde.” 

27 The proverb is not in F. Bresemann, Danske Ordsprog og Mundheld (Copen- 
hagen, 1843). It has been noted as foreign by J. Adasen, Norske Ordsprog (2nd ed. 
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Italian forms of our proverb are not uncommon in modern 
polyglot collections and would seem to be transcribed from Straffo- 
rello, La Sapienza del Mondo (Turin, 1883) II, 562-563, but my 
colleague, Mr. Joseph L. Battista has heard such forms as these in 
common use in Sicily. However, Pitré, Proverbi Siciliani (Palermo, 
1880) II, 288, knows only “Le ore della mattina hanno l’oro in 
bocca” as a proverb of Tuscany, which, again, is unknown to 
Giusti, Proverbi Toscani (Firenze, 1853). Pasqualigo, Proverbi 
Veneti (Treviso, 3rd ed. 1882) p. 169, has: “L’aurora g’ha la 
boca d’oro,” which is lacking in the first edition of 1858. 

I. A. Zanne, in his comprehensive collection of Rumanian 
proverbs, Proverbele Roménilor (Bucharest, 1895) I, 29, has: 
“Diminéta pért& aur in gur&’.” This might seem to be a literal 
translation from some printed collection, but one of Zanne’s 
correspondents has reported it from the city of Buzeu in central 
Rumania, where we can hardly expect to find German influence 
from the direction of Transylvania.?* 

Our proverb presents thus not only an interesting example of 
the development of a proverb, but also gives a most striking 
illustration of the spread of popular speech from one country to 
another. 

RICHARD JENTE 


Christiania, 1881) p. 103 and Finnur Jonsson, [slenskt M dlshdttasafn (Copenhagen, 
1920) p. 119, and note, p. 216. 
W. Schuster, Siebenbiirgisch-sichsische Volkslieder, Sprichworter, etc. 
Hermannstadt, 1865), does not report our proverb among others of similar meaning 
on p. 251. 
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XLVIII 


MILTON AND MARSTON 


POSSIBLE source for the opening lines of L’Allegro, ap- 
parently unnoted hitherto,! is to be found in the opening 
lines of the last satire? in John Marston’s Scourge of Villanie: 


Sleep grim Reproofe, my iocond Muse doth sing 
In other keyes, to nimbler fingering. 
Dull sprighted Melancholy, leaue my braine 
To hell Cimerian night, in liuely vaine 
I striue to paint, then hence all darke intent 
And sullen frownes, come sporting meriment, 
Cheeke dimpling laughter, crowne my very soule 
With iouisance, whilst mirthfull iests controule 
The goutie humours of these pride-swolne dayes, 
Which I doe long vntill my pen displaies. 
O I am great with mirth, some midwifrie, 
Or I shall breake my sides at vanitie. 

Roome for a capering mouth, whose lips nere stur, 
But in discoursing of the gracefull slur: 
Who euer heard spruce skipping Curio 
Ere prate of ought, but of the whirle on toe..... 


Here we have an exorcism of “Melancholy,” the adjective 
“Cimerian,” night, and hell (paralleled in L’ Allegro by references 
to Cerberus and the Stygian Cave), followed by an invocation to 
“meriment” (obviously Milton’s “Mirth’’), with “iests,” ‘“cheeke 
dimpling laughter” (“‘Wreathed Smiles, Such as hang on Hebe’s 
cheek And love to live in dimple sleek’’), “O I am great with 
Mirth .... I shall break my sides” (“laughter holding both his 
sides”), and whirle on (“the light fantastic toe”’). 

Marston’s scheme—of satirizing the popular ‘humours’”— 
allows him to catalogue various frivolities, quite as Milton does, 
though in a wholly different tone; and twenty lines later he refers 


1 At least, unnoted by Masson, J. W. Good (Studies in the Milton Tradition, 
1913), E. N. S. Thompson (Topical Bibliography, 1916), and J. N. Hanford (A Mil- 
ton Handbook, 1926). 

* Numbered X in both editions of 1598 and 1599; numbered XI in most modern 
editions, becayse in the 1599 volume an unnumbered Satyra Nova was inserted 
between Satires [IX and X. 

* Bodley Head Quartos XIII, 1925, p. 105. 
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to ‘Juliet and Romeo,” in his description of the constant play-goer. 
Milton, of course, also refers to the well-trod stage and Shakspere. 
Otherwise, Milton’s muse is pastoral, while Marston’s is urban; 
nor need we be surprised that Milton substitutes Hymen in place 
of Marston’s “Venus fore her smock be on.” 

The chances are that a man like Milton would have taken some 
interest in a book burned by archiepiscopal order in 1599;* and 
these lines lingered long enough in the back of his brain to influence 
L’ Allegro. Whether or not Milton’s memory functioned con- 
sciously or unconsciously, we probably can never know; nor does 


the point matter. 
S. FosteER DAMON 


‘ Dict. Nat. Biog., art. “Marston,” Vel. XII, p. 1142. 
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XLIX 


BEFORE AREOPAGITICA 


HE principle of religious freedom is declared by Masson! 
to have been the precious fruit of the successive persecutions 
which attended the fission of English protestantism into sects more 
and more removed from Rome. He believes that the more each 
protesting body suffered from intolerance the more tolerant it 
became, that the more it was forced to contend for liberty for 
itself the more nearly it approached the conception of liberty for 
all, with the result that the implied principle was finally by the 
ultimate dissenters extricated from all the pain of cumulative 
persecution and kindled, as it were, ‘‘on the top of a light-house, 
on its own account.’’ To Milton, briefly anticipated by Roger 
Williams, Masson gives chief credit for enunciating this ideal of 
freedom as an end in itself. When other men argued for liberty, 
it was always a liberty with some limitation, liberty of such kind 
and degree as would suit some ulterior interest. When Milton 
spoke, it was to clarion forth a liberty pure, absolute, entire. 
Such has been the traditional view of the historical significance 
of Milton’s famous tract. But not even Masson made more than 
partial examination of the writings on liberty which appeared in 
London in 1644 immediately preceding Areopagitica. The present 
paper’ attempts a fuller study of that material and will endeavor 
to show Milton in more exact perspective. The doctrine that truth 
was to be found in the Bible and enforced by conscience was 
common to Protestant reformers. When sufficiently at one in their 
practical interests, Protestants had been able for practical purposes 


1 Life of Milton, 11, 99-100. 

? The present discussion will not enter upon the general history of the literature 
of religious toleration prior to 1644. For his survey of that literature in 1644, Mas- 
son seems to have depended largely upon summaries of certain of the works con- 
cerned in Hanbury, Historical Memorials, II, and upon the edition of Williams’ 
Bloudy Tenent by the Hanserd Knollys Society. In addition to the A pologeticall 
Narration, the only tracts of 1644 in support of toleration which he singles out are 
The Compassionate Samaritane, of which he says that it “need be remembered by 
its name only”; M. S. to A. S., which he attributes to John Goodwin (but see below 
p. 882 note); and The Bloudy Tenent. Life of Milton, III, 18-26, 111-136. Gardiner 
takes note of Liberty of Conscience (see below p. 892, note), but otherwise adds little 
to Masson, who, he says, “seems to have known of every other pamphlet on the 
subject of toleration.” History of the Great Civil War, I, 290-293. 
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in church and state to agree upon a view of truth to be believed and 
enforced. But their intellectual position pointed inevitably to the 
conclusion that, when for any reason agreement did not exist, 
the individual mind and conscience must decide. That such was 
the logic of the Reformation in England was made plain by the 
controversy provoked by the publication in January 1644 of 
An A pologeticall Narration. Limited at first to the question of 
church government, that controversy promptly became a con- 
troversy over freedom of thought and discussion. Limited at 
first to the question of a free pulpit, it became a question of a free 
press. Limited at first to the rights of clergymen in their ministerial 
interests, it became a question of the rights of all men in their 
various concerns, whether religious or secular. Such was the trend 
of the discussion which took place in the tracts on liberty which 
appeared in London between January and November, 1644. In 
the latter month Milton was drawn into the argument. He 
entered it with his own peculiar force, but beyond that force it 
cannot be said that he contributed much that was new. He had 
not protested against the ordinance for licensing the press when 
it was adopted in June, 1643. He had not at first been interested 
in the question of Independency. He thought that the West- 
minster Assembly should concern itself with the reform of specific 
abuses. For himself, he took the occasion to urge reform of 
marriage and for months paid no heed to the matter of church 
government and toleration. But, as the reception of his divorce 
tracts must have showed him, all discussion of particular reforms 
had by November been obscured by the question of freedom of 
thought and expression. Areopagitica was written in order that 
Milton might fail into line with others who had found that they 
must win freedom before they could win anything else. 

The controversy aroused by An A pologeticall Narration had 
been long brewing. The whole Puritan struggle from one point of 
view was merely evidence of the growing realization by all parties 
of the power of public opinion, and by each of the importance of 
securing for itself control of that power. The traditional means 


* An A pologeticall Narration, humbly submitted to the honourable houses of Parlia- 
ment, by Tho. Goodwin, Philip Nye, Sidrach Simpson, Jer. Burroughs, William 
Bridge. (Jan. 3] 1643/4. This and the other tracts discussed are to be found in the 
Thomason Collection in the British Museum. The day of the month is in each 
case noted that given by Thomason on the title-page. See Catalogue of the Thomason 
Collection. 
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to that control had been the church, and, as Milton and others 
were frequently to point out, prelacy had been merely the device 
of church govérnment by which the court and the higher clergy 
hoped to make the people think their way. The Scottish victories 
and the abolition of episcopacy had marked the triumph of 
Parliament and of the powerful protestant section of the common 
clergy over the king and the hierarchy. The victory had been 
effected, moreover, partly through the use of a new instrument of 
control over opinion, namely the printing-press; and Milton, who 
had finally chosen as his profession instead of the church the 
mastery of the art of writing as a means to mastery over men’s 
minds, had participated in that battle of pamphlets against 
bishops. But the immediate question before the victors was not 
what to do with the press. Still uncertain of success in the struggle 
with Charles and urged by the Stationers’ Company, Parliament 
did, to be sure, on June 14, 1643, pass a new ordinance for the 
licensing of books and pamphlets to take the place of the old 
regulations abrogated by the abolition of the Star Chamber. 
Nevertheless, not for some months would that ordinance become 
the object of sustained attack. The question of the moment was 
what to do with the church, now that it had been struck out of the 
hands of the prelates; and freedom of the press would be discussed 
only as a consequence of the discussion of that primary question. 
Parliament had now succeeded to the predicament which formerly 
confronted the throne, and reserving final decision to itself, called 
the Westminster Assembly for the purpose not of determining 
but merely of advising what should be the doctrine and govern- 
ment of the church. The Assembly, on the other hand, was to 
proceed as rapidly as possible to the conclusion that the power 
snatched from the hands of the bishops was henceforth to be in 
the hands of the clergy. The Assembly was composed for the most 
part of men who had spent their lives as clergymen of the Church 
of England. Their brethren of Scotland had long since fallen heirs 
to the power of the Scottish Kirk. There were Scotch com- 
missioners in the Assembly. The Scottish or Presbyterian scheme 
of church government, by which the control of the church was in 
effect vested in the body of the clergy, was naturally the one 
assumed to be designed by God for England too. 

The members of the Assembly, though hardly expecting im- 
mediate unanimity of support for a scheme which should give them 
such large authority, did not expect opposition irom learned and 
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pious clergymen in good standing in Protestant circles. But 
Parliament had specially called to the Assembly five such men, 
who saw their interests jeopardized and their principles violated 
by the proposed machinery for centralizing the government of 
the church in the clergy. These were the so-called “‘five dissenting 
brethren” led by Thomas Goodwin. They were men who, having 
found it impossible to continue their ministry under prelacy, had 
fled to the Netherlands. Each had there found a like-minded 
congregation of English exiles which he could serve. 

Substantially the independency of the five Srethren was not 
distinguishable from the separatism of Brownists and Anabaptists, 
except that they were willing to concede the right of other congre- 
gations to arrange matters differently. Practically the five differed 
in being respected persons of social position and influence. They 
could not be despised as ignorant, nor hated as personally ob- 
noxious. Exile had given them something of the prestige of 
martyrs. Having returned to England and found congregations 
to which they and their views were acceptable, they naturally 
desired to be as free in England to exercise their ministry as they 
had been abroad. They now proposed on the floor of the Assembly 
and in their A pologeticall Narration that they be permitted to be 
so, whatever form of church government might be devised for the 
country as a whole. They would stir up no strife, preach no heresy 
or schism, offer no opposition to Presbyterianism. They did not 
dream of advocating a general toleration. They wanted merely 
to go their own “‘way” without interference and without them- 
selves interfering with others. Having become persuaded that 
there was no hope of winning the consent of the Assembly, they 
published An A pologeticall Narration, which they subscribed with 
their names and “humbly submitted to the honourable houses of 
Parliament.” 

That the five brethren understood the enormity of their act 
does not appear. The moderation, almost the timidity, of their 
tone rendered them the more dangerous; for the harder they made 
it seem to deny the freedom they desired, the easier they made it 
for other dissenters to demand freedom too. The “way” of the 
brethren, innocent as in their case it might seem, was nevertheless 
the surrender by the priestly caste of an ancient privilege and a 
present opportunity. No objection could be raised to the sub- 
mission by Goodwin and his associates of their request to the 
Assembly, but with the decision cf the Assembly they should have 
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been prepared to be content. Far from that, before discussion in 
the Assembly was concluded they assumed the right to appeal 
through the press to Parliament and the public. This was as bad 
as schism; it was a breach of professional ethics, betrayal by clergy- 
men of the interests of the clergy to the lay public and the civil 
magistrate. Furthermore, the A pologeticall Narration was a sharp 
reminder to the godly divines of the Assembly that the English 
Puritans, let alone the English people, were not prepared to accept 
Presbyterianism, that no uniform system of church government 
could be imposed except by force, that force could be exercised 
only by civil power, that therefore the civil power, presumably 
Parliament, must necessarily make the final decision concerning 
the church. Most important of all, the A pologeticall Narration 
led directly to the question whether control of men’s thought and 
utterance was to be vested in the ministerial caste and what 
the true meaning of the whole Puritan revolution was to be in 
church and state. 

What to think of the mind and temper of that caste Milton had 
now ample opportunity to learn from the attacks which its mem- 
bers aimed at the five brethren. The motives and attitudes of the 
clergy were not difficult to understand. The Presbyterians of the 
Assembly were in the first place exasperated as by a sudden 
strategic move in an unexpected quarter. They realized that to 
grant any toleration even to the mildest of Independents was to 
open the door to toleration of all sorts of heretical opinions and 
practices. They had a horror of heresy, and they were quite sure 
that whatever differed from their own way, particularly 
whatever threatened their prestige and authority, was heresy. 
They had withstood prelacy as best they could, biding their time 
until the church should be wrested from the bishops, and they had 
come to the Westminster Assembly like expectant heirs to the 
reading of the will. Now suddenly their title was challenged by 
men who were not merely anti-prelatical, but, it seemed to them 
not without justification, anti-clerical, even anti-ecclesiastical. 
Their immediate opponents were, to be sure, ministers like them- 
selves; but their number would soon be swelled by men of wider 
and more varied experience, many of them laymen, learned but 
impatient, voluble, pragmatic men of affairs and men of letters 
eager to get on with a new age. To the controversy with these new 
men the Presbyterian clergy brought an intellectual equiprient 
hardly adequate to all the exigencies. Their vision of an England 
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regimented by themselves into Presbyterial classes and synods 
was simply not capable of comprehending such men as John 
Goodwin, Henry Robinson, John Milton and a host of others. 

To one of Milton’s temper, it must have seemed that the dialectic 
of the Presbyterians, their doctrine and discipline, their professed 
concern for the salvation of men’s souls, was nothing more than a 
concern for saving their own skins. The immediate question, 
viewed rationally, was for Milton whether such men should be 
vested with the ancient power of the church over the life of the 
individual, as for instance in respect to marriage, and with a 
virtual monopoly in the public expression of opinion. Practical 
alternatives were such reforms as free marriage and divorce, a free 
press. Out of the controversy of 1644 inaugurated by the A polo- 
geticall Narration Milton was to emerge the determined and 
convinced opponent, not only of bishops, but of the whole insti- 
tution of priesthood, of an established church, indeed of any fixed 
ecclesiastical system whatever. The whole experience, finally, 
was to turn his mind with greater force upon that problem of the 
nature of human freedom which was to be the central theme of his 
De Doctrina Christiana and of his three great poems. 

The feelings of the Westminster Assembly concerning the 
A pologeticall Narration seem to have been put into print first by 
Adam Steuart in Some Observations and Annotations‘ on that 
work. The note struck by Steuart is one of grief mixed with 
anger, a bewildered and outraged apprehension which is on the 
way to panic. He attempts, to be sure, to speak with the dignity 
and moderation which had characterized the plea of the five 
brethren, but the issue is too grave, and as he proceeds through 
his seventy-odd pages, his choler rises. His method is the cus- 
tomary loose wrangling of point by point of his opponents’ case 
in reference to scripture. His own case is in substance, first, that 
the five have brushed aside premises which no one in the Assembly 
expected to hear questioned, that they have betrayed their fellows, 
that they should have trusted their cause to the Assembly, 
accepting dutifully whatever decision might be made. More 
important, the Apologists, though no heretics, have by their 
act given aid and comfort to heretics. They profess to ask freedom 
only for themselves and their likes, but how can freedom be thus 
limited? 


* Some Observations and Annotations .... upon the Apologeticall Narration, 
by A. S., [Feb. 29], 1643/4. 
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And because your draught of this Booke tends evermore unto a Toleration, 
and consequently unto some Separation; I would willingly know of you? 
What things are to be tolerated, or not tolerated in Religion? 


This was of course the main issue. Freedom for Jews, papists, 
prelatists, anabaptists, anti-nomians and all the riff-raff of sects 
meant a surrender of freedom by Presbyterians, by all respectable 
and orthodox protestant Christians. This was no academic 
question. Steuart might well ask whether the perils of the state 
did not call for such a solidly unified church as had given present 
safety as well as the hope of salvation hereafter to the people of 
Scotland. 

Steuart might have found confirmation of his fears in a brief but 
vigorous set of Queries . . . . proposed to the five Holland Ministers* 
which had appeared anonymously from some Separatist hand 
earlier in the same month. Why, it was there demanded, had the 
Apologists not gone farther? Since the only power which could 
establish any church was the state, was it not for the state to 
decide whether to establish any? And if the state, why not the 
people of each nation for themselves throughout the world? Since 
all men, even Scotchmen, profess a desire for more light, how can 
either Presbyterian or Apologist condemn those who merely differ 
in believing that they see or seek more and still more light? To 
these queries no attention seems to have been directly paid by 
either party addressed, but this was not the case with another 
anonymous unlicensed pamphlet appearing directly after Steuart’s 
Observations and entitled A Coole Conference’ This was, to be sure, 
but a mildly sardonic attack upon the opposition to the Apologists, 
but one of its shots struck home. Why are the Presbyterians un- 
willing, why angry at the necessity forced upon them by the A polo- 
getical Narration of discussing the question of church government? 
Is it that they are unable or afraid? The question could not but be 
regarded as impertinent, and Steuart told the author so in an 


5 Queries of highest consideration, proposed to the five Holland Ministers and the 
Scotch Commissioners (so-called). Upon the occasion of their late Printed A pologies 
Sor themselves and their Churches. [Feb. 9], 1643/4. The author refers to Reformation 
of Church-Government in Scotland, Cleered from some mistakes and Prejudices, By 
the Commissioners of the Generall Assembly of the Church of Scotland, now at Lon- 
don ....([Jan. 24], 1643/4. This was a brief defence, guarded in tone and with no 
personal reference to English opponents, of the Scotch Church and of the principles 
of Presbyterianism. 

*A4 Coole Conference Between the Scottish Commissioners Cleared Reformation 
and the Holland Ministers A pologeticall Narration, (Mch. 7], 1643/4. See above. 
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Answer to a Libell." The Presbyterians had been willing to argue 
church government with the Apologists within the Assembly, 
but to refer the question as they had done to Parliament and the 
public by means of the press was to defy the Assembly and the 
church. Moreover, to write anonymously and to publish without a 
license, as the author of A Coole Conference had done, was to defy 
the civil magistrate as well. This was what came of Independency; 
nevertheless Steuart condescends to argue the divine ordination of 
Presbyterianism. The matter was not, however, permitted to rest 
there. In the following May appeared, still anonymously but now 
duly licensed, C. C. The Covenanter Vindicated.* Undertaking to 
clear himself and the Apologists of the imputations of schism and 
sedition, the author charges Steuart with dishonesty. It is a lie 
that the Apologists desire general toleration, that they were at 
one with the Anabaptists merely because the Anabaptists also 
seek to be tolerated. As soon suppose A. S. an ass because like A. S. 
the ass is an animal. For the rest, C. C. is content to wrangle over 
scripture with Steuart in support of congregationalism and to 
make clear his disapproval of Anabaptists. 

A weightier reply to Steuart had in the meantime come forth 
and was now going into a second edition. This was a lengthy 
pamphlet entitled M. S. to A. S. with a plea for Libertie of Con- 
science in a Church Way.® This was not a sustained and coherent 
argument in the main, but in defence against the successive points 
of Steuart’s Observations just such a tissue of laboriously contorted 
texts as Steuart himself had constructed. The substance of the 


7 An Answer to a Libell Intitled a Coole Conference... .[Apr. 10}, 1644. 

8C.C. The Covenanter Vindicated from Perjurie, wherein is fully cleared, that 
it’s no Perjurie, for him yet to doubt, whether the Classical Coercive Presbyterian 
Government of Churches, be Jure Divino; Albeit he hath taken the late National 
Covenant. Though this Periurie be injuriously charged upon him in a LY-TELL by 
Adam Steuart, in his calumnious Answer to a Coole Conference, most falsely calling it 
elitd@..... This is Licensed, and entered, according to Order. [May 2], 1644. 

°M.S.to A. S. with a plea for Libertie of Conscience in a Church way, against the 
Cavils of A. S. and Observations on his Considerations, and Annotations U pon the 
A pologeticall Narration, Humbly Submitted to the judgements of all rational, and 
moderate men in the world; . . . . Licensed and entered according to order .. . . [May 
3], 1644. This work must have been published some time before May 3, the date 
entered by Thomason on the title-page, since the same date appears on his copy of 
the second edition, viz. A Reply of Two of the Brethren to A. S. Second edition, 
enlarged .. . . 1644. The authorship of this anonymous tract has been mistakenly 
attributed to John Goodwin. See the article on John Goodwin in Dictionary of 
National Biography. 
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A pologeticall Narration is reiterated, though with more heat; 
once more it is argued that, since Parliament must be the power 
to establish the church, Parliament, far from being bound to do 
as the Assembly directs, must act in the light of its own judgment 
and conscience, and may therefore properly be advised by others 
than the Assembly. Thus with marked vigor the author introduces 
the theory of the inexpugnable freedom of conscience. Assembly 
and Parliament both should beware the attempt to force con- 
science, not only because conscience ought not to be and cannot be 
forced, but because any attempt at force can serve only either to 
make men act slavishly and sinfully against their beliefs or to rouse 
them to violent resistance. It does not appear, however, that M. S. 
was prepared to pursue this principle to its logical conclusion in 
application to church government any more than the Apologists 
themselves had been. It remained for an obscure Separatist to do 
this shortly after in The Saints Apologie.° This was a simply 
worded, unpretentious statement of the extreme Independent 
principle. Religion being wholly a matter of individual conscience, 
the church could be no more than a company of true believers or 
saints, and therefore it was idle for any power whatever to compel 
men in the name of religion to be members of any church and, 
by implication, to persecute any man whose conscience had not 
compelled him to membership in a church of some kind. To The 
Saints Apologie neither the Assembly nor Steuart paid direct 
attention, though the latter continued his war upon the Apologists 
and M. S. in a portentously entitled Duply in two parts called 
Zerubabbel to Sanballat.™ 

Meanwhile other voices were being raised on behalf of ministerial 
prerogative. In April Richard Vines” and Thomas Hill® preached 
to the Lord Mayor and Aldermen to condemn liberty to sin urged 
under color of liberty to conscience. Somewhat later on a fast-day 


10 The Saints A pologie, or a vindication of the Churches: (which indeavor after a 
pure Communion) from the odious names of Brownists and Separatists in a Letter sent 
to an eminent Divine of the Assembly . . . . [May 15], 1644. Printed with Order. 

1 The Second Part of the Duply to M. S. alias Two Brethren; with a refutation of 
the Independent Government. (Dec. 4], 1644. 

2 The Imposture of Seducing Teachers, Discovered in a sermon before... . the 
Lord Major and .... Aldermen of .... London... . April 23, 1644, by Richard 
Vines. 

3 The Good Old Way Gods Way . . . . April 24, 1644, by Thomas Hill. 
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in August, Hill’ and Herbert Palmer" were to preach in similar 
vein, the latter demanding whether advocacy of free divorce was 
also to be permitted under plea of conscience. But by far the 
ablest attack upon the Apologists came from Alexander Forbes in 
June in his Anatomy of Independency. Forbes, full as he was of the 
exasperation of the orthodox cleric now in jeopardy, does not 
seek merely to relieve his wrath by thundering texts at the dis- 
turbers. Toleration of the Apologists, he is aware, will be the 
nursing mother of sects, and his particular quarrel with the five 
brethren and their supporters is that they do not—as was natural 
enough under the circumstances—come out flatly for toleration 
and absolute independency. Though really at one with the 
Brownists and Anabaptists, they have glossed all their assertions 
and petitions with evasive qualifications. Forbes shows what 
expectations have been cruelly balked by such tactics. The 
church is purged of prelates, ready for reformation, and now the 
Apologists will not reform it or permit it to be reformed in the 
only way feasible; instead of stating their true purposes, they use 
their position and prestige to stop all healing of the church and to 
appeal with the help of heretics to the civil magistrate. Sydrach 
Simpson, one of the five, promptly entered a protest, The Anatomist 
Anatomiz’d," but Forbes’s point was well taken. The five were 


4 The Season for England’s Self-Reflection .... Aug. 13, 1644, by Thomas 
Hill. Hill was now more concerned with the radical Independents than with the 
Apologists. “The controversie is not now onlie betwixt congregationall and classicall 
Divines, (who are called Independents, and Presbyterians) in point of Church 
Government. (There seemes to be some good hopes of a faire accomodation betwixt 
them.) But with such others also who vehemently cry down not only the power of 
Ecclesiasticall Synods, but likewise the Authority of the Civill Magistrate, in 
matters of Religion, thereby at once opening a doore to all licentiousnesse in 
opinion & practice, even for Jewes, Turkes, and any whomsoever.” In a marginal 
note Hili directs the reader at this point to “See Bloody Tenent.” See below, p. 890. 

% The Glass of God’s Providence towards his faithfull ones ... . wherein is dis- 
covered the great failings that the best are liable unto .... the ungodly Toleration 
pleaded for under pretence of Liberty of Conscience . . . . August 13, 1644, by Herbert 
Palmer. “If any plead Conscience for the lawfulnesse of polygamy; (or for divorce 
for other causes then Christ and his Apostles mention; of which a wicked booke 
is abroad and uncensured, though deserving to be burnt, whose Author has been so 
Impudent as to set his Name to it, and dedicate it to yourselves), or for Liberty to 
marry incestuously, will you grant a Toleration for all this?” 

% An Anatomy of Independency, or a Briefe Commentary, and Moderate Dis- 
course upon the A pologeticall Narration . .. . by argument laying naked the dangers 
of their Position. Alexander Forbes, [June 14], 1644. 

11 The Anatomist Anatomis’d or a short answer to some things said in the Book 
Intituled, An Anatomy of Independencie; [June 28], 1644. 
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acting like crafty politicians, content with having created a 
situation which left them personally undisturbed though the 
whole matter of church government remained as far from settle- 
ment as ever. 

We can now perhaps understand the unwillingness of Milton 
to concede to godly divines like Steuart and Forbes the authority 
they expected, but these two were men of wide and humane outlook 
compared to two others who in August and September joined the 
onslaught upon toleration. These were Thomas Edwards and 
William Prynne. Edwards had sniffed the peril of Independency 
as far back as 1641 when he addressed to Parliament certain 
admonitory Reasons against the Independent Government of Particu- 
lar Congregations.'® He was then quite sure that to save the country 
from prelacy was not enough; it must be saved from schism too. 
The freedom to preach and to print, tacitly or negligently allowed 
by Parliament at that time, encouraged many persons to disagree 
in religion with Thomas Edwards, for which there was no warrant 
in scripture and which was the greatest evil which could befall the 
land. Edwards had to suffer the indignity of being answered on 
this occasion by a woman, one Katherine Chidley, in a somewhat 
self-conscious tract'® concluding with the singular suggestion that 
she and Edwards settle the difficulties of the church by joint debate 
before judges of their own selection. It does not appear that this 
gallant proposal was accepted. Edwards indeed proceeded to 
prepare not for a debate, but for a crusade of successive pamphlets 
against heretics. His next performance was an Antapologia?® 
to the A pologeticall Narration. Edwards was a man of fears and 
loyalties and few ideas. Having fastened upon Presbyterianism 
as the perfect scheme, he had ever since been in a state of indigna- 
tion with those, first of the prelatic party and now of the inde- 
pendent, who had failed to do as he had done. His pamphlets are 


‘ not a defence of Presbyterianism but a disclosure in bitterest terms 


of all who are not Presbyterians. His Antapologia runs to three 
hundred pages of objurgation of the Apoiogists. Who ever heard 


18 Reasons against the Independent Government of Particular Congregations: as 
also against the Toleration of such Churches . . . . Presented in all Humility to.... 
House of Commons .... , 1641. 

19 The Justification of the Independant Churches being an answer to Mr. Edwards 
his book . . . . [Oct.], 1641. 

20 Antapologia or a Full Answer to the A pologeticall Narration..... Wherein 
ts handled many of the Controversies of these Times ... . [July 13], 1644. 
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of such an act as theirs just when the reformation of the church 
was about to be consummated? The only danger had been that 
Parliament seemed inclined to withhold complete power in the 
church from the clergy and, what with the licentiousness of the 
press, that the public threatened to get out of hand. It was 
basest treachery in the five brethren not to content themselves 
with presenting their case to the Assembly and with waiting for 
decision until such time as the Presbyterian party has been victori- 
ous in the nation, treachery to use the credit of their reputations to 
force a decision by a Parliament swayed by all the winds of docrtine 
which a horde of heretics could blow. Edwards could see the 
predicament which Presbyterians and Independents were in; 
he could merely cast no light upon it. Milton’s friend, Samuel 
Hartlib, protested against his virulence in a Short Letter® upon the 
Antapologia addressed to Hezekiah Woodward. 

That other mighty hunter of heretics, William Prynne, could 
not, of course, let the occasion pass without venting his spleen in 
customary fashion. He put forth Twelve Considerable Questions,” 
Independency Examined™ and A Full Reply™ in rapid succession 
in September and October. These hundreds of pages were, he 
confessed, but “‘subitane apprehensions” hastily set down in the 
midst of pressing engagements in the public business. But even 
so he had no hesitation in putting down all opposition as coming 
from fools and knaves. He thinks to quell them by sheer weight of 
citation. Coherent argument is beyond him. His procedure is to 
recapitulate all the tenets and practices of all opponents to 
Presbyterianism, and to pour forth texts by the thousand from 
scripture and history to show that nothing like this had ever been 
before conceived or heard of in or out of Christendom. Henry 
Burton gave him a wrangling answer in an Amswer™ and a Vindica- 


21 A Short Letter intreating a friends judgement upon Mr. Edwards his Booke.. . 
[Sept. 14], 1644. 

Twelve Considerable Questions touching church government... . (Sept. 16], 
1644. 
% Independency examined, unmasked, refuted, by twelve new interrogatories ... . 

[Sept. 26], 1644. 

* A Full Reply to certaine briefe Observations and anti-Queries on Master Prynne’s 
twelve Questions ... . (Oct. 19], 1644. 

% An Answer to.... Prynne’s Twelve Questions concerning Church Govern- 
ment ....[Nov. 1], 1644. Published anonymously without date or place of 
publication and without the names of printer and publisher, the tract is attributed 
by Thomason to Burton. 
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tion® which did not let Prynne’s bigoted, egotistic ignorance go 
unchastized. Let him not, hereafter, write more books than he 
reads. Burton’s argument fell into the lines now commonly 
followed by Independent writers. Their ‘way’ was the only 
logical alternative to Romanism. To compel faith was an impos- 
sibility. No danger would result from toleration since papistry 
and idolatry, being in their outward effects crimes, would continue 
to be punished as such by the state. 

Certain points in the controversy of 1644 concerning toleration 
have now become clear. Practically speaking, the divines who 
argued for Presbyterianism were contending for their own position 
as the sole or the chief guide of the public mind, though basing 
their argument on the supernatural authority of scripture and on a 
very genuine apprehension lest the chaos of religious opinion among 
the opponents of prelacy should bring about the defeat of the 
Puritan cause. But it is no less clear that the Independent divines 
had practical interests also to defend. Their congregations were 
now going concerns in which they held positions of power and 
consequence which they did not wish to see diminished. They 
argued like their opponents from scripture, but for liberty of 
conscience. This they did primarily on their own account, but, 
though qualifying that liberty in certain respects, they developed 
in support of their case a general doctrine of freedom of conscience 
which was to prove for a time a far more effective weapon of con- 
troversy than anything their opponents could put forth, as well 
as more immediately applicable to circumstances. 

It is impossible to say by whom this doctrine was first intro- 
duced fully and explicitly into the controversy provoked by the 


‘ Apologeticall Narration, but John Goodwin would appear to be 


the first by whom it was formulated with sure philosophic grasp 
and literary power. Even under prelacy he had, in his parish of 
St. Stephen’s in Coleman Street, inclined to Independency and 
heterodoxy. He had been accused of Arminianism and in 1641 
of Socinianism. To the latter charge he had offered vigorous 
defence in his Imputatio Fidei.” This treatise was not another 
muddying of the waters of textual exegesis, but a cogent piece of 
composition standing on its own intellectual feet. It defines sali- 


% 4 Vindication of Churches, commonly called Independent or a briefe answer 

to.... Prynne’s “Twelve Questions” and “Independency examined” ... . (Nov. 

14], 1644. 

27 Imputatio Fidei or a treatise of Justification ... . (Jan. 24], 1642. 
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ently the theological basis for the doctrine of free conscience, 
anticipating some of Milton’s most characteristic convictions. 
Goodwin prefaces his discussion with the argument that it is the 
nature of all opinion to change, that man must keep his mind free 
to admit his own errors and to welcome new ideas. 

Therefore to me it is no more grievous to abandon any opinion whatever, 
being once clearly detected, and substantially evicted for an error, than 
it is to be delivered out of the hand of an enemy, or to take hold of life 
and peace. 


In this spirit he urges his opponent to attack the main principle, 


_ not to “browse and nibble upon some twiggs,” and to “interdict 


his pen all passionate language and expression.’’ The principle 
which Goodwin wished to discuss is an elaboration of the doctrine 
of justification by faith. Through Christ, the “second Adam,” 
there is imputed to man, not righteousness, not obedience to law, 
not infallibility of judgment, but faith, the individual duty, that 
is, to think for oneself and to act according to what one thinks. 
Goodwin’s boldness in the application of this doctrine was shown 
in a pamphlet presently published by him called A nti-Cavalierism**® 
and in a sermon preached before the Lord Mayor called The 
Butcher’s Blessing.® He uses it to justify resistance to the king. 
He admits that the power of kings is from God, but only to 
command just things. The duty of the subject is to obey, but only 
commands certified by conscience to be just. Let all men fight 
the king, therefore, as a forcer of conscience, as a giver of unjust 
commands. Let those too weak of body to fight in arms fight by 
head-work; “let them find tongues to whet up the courage and 
resolution of others.” 

Holding such views, Goodwin was bound sooner or later to 
have something to say in the controversy of 1644. He chose the 
occasion of the defeat of Essex in Cornwall early in September for 
two sermons on the causes of that disaster, the substance of which 
he put forth in October in a pamphlet called Qeouaxia; or the Grand 
Imprudence of men running the hazard of Fighting against God.*° 


28 Anti-Cavalierisme or, Truth Pleading As well the Necessity, as the Lawfulness 
of this present War... . (Oct. 21], 1642. 

2° The Butcher's Blessing or the Bloody Intentions of Romish Cavaliers against the 
city of London... .[Nov. 4], 1642. 

3° Qeouaxla; or the Grand Imprudence of men running the hazard of Fighting 
against God, in suppressing any way, doctrine, or practise, concerning which they 
know not certainly whether it be from God or no. Being the substance of two Sermons, 
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As a piece of trenchant prose, fitted to the immediate crisis, argued 
through to an emphatic conclusion, unembarrassed by the prolix 
chaffering of texts or the evisceration of an opponent’s points, 
this is clearly the ablest work on the subject under discussion 
which had yet appeared, a worthy forerunner of Areopagitica in 
thought and style. The afflictions of Englishmen, Goodwin holds, 
were due to their fighting against God. The beliefs men entertain, 
as he had argued before, have something of God in them, and God 
intends those beliefs to be “published, maintained, preached, and 
held forth to the world.” All opinions tendered in the name of 
God, though they come from the devil himself, must be heard, 
“diligently considered, and due proof and examination made.” 
If they be not in fact of God, God in the course of the discussion 
will make that fact known, and will make it known in no other 
way. He will make the truth known in no other way. To fight 
against opinion by violence is to fight against God. If the Presby- 
terians will go about their own business of reforming their own 
church and leave the Independents to theirs, the church will be 
reformed in truth and its troubles cease. Independency is but a 
fly on their cart-wheel. Will the Assembly 


lift up its hand, to quash and crush, to break the hearts and bones of the 
one half of the most religiously affected and best conscienced people in 
the land, for trading in Apes and Peacocks, for hiding some erroneous 
opinions (perhaps erroneously so-called) as if itself were the Lord of 
infallibility, and had a non posse errare settled by God, as an inheritance 
upon it? 

Then comes his specific demand. As Milton was to demand a free 
press, Goodwin demands a free pulpit, freedom to congregations 
‘to choose their own members and preachers in their own way, 
allowing the same freedom to others. He makes shrewd rejoinder 
to the objection that this will admit many foul heresies. One is 
not guilty of heresy because one’s accuser is angry and makes the 
accusation in a “tragicall dress or pointed stile.’”’ Heresy, moreover, 
has its uses, for 

....it being certain that error cannot be healed or suppressed but by 
the manifestation of truth, as darkness cannot be destroyed or removed 
but by the shining of light; that way which affords the greatest advantages 
and the best incouragements unto men, both for the searching out and 


preached in Coleman Street, upon the occasion of the late disaster in the West . . . . (Oct. 
7), 1644. 
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bringing forth into light of the truth being found, must be so far from 
opening doores unto errors, heresies, unsound opinions, &c. that it steers 
the most advantageous and hopeful course that lightly can be taken, for 
the evicting, and consequently for the suppression of them. 


The Presbyterian way of persecution is as like to shut errors in 
as out, to perpetuate as to destroy.*! 

Goodwin’s treatment of the problem of religious freedom was in 
force and vision far beyond that of most of his contemporaries. 
Yet it is nevertheless true of him as of the others that the point of 
view is still that of the churchman. He too had as his immediate 
objective such a degree of freedom in the state as would secure 


. immediate freedom of action for a particular type of purely re- 


ligious body. There were, however, at least two participants in the 
controversy of 1644 who approached the matter from a different 
angle. The first to be noted, though not the first in the order of 
publication, was Roger Williams, whose Bloudy Tenent® appeared 
in July while its author was on his way back to America with a 
charter in pocket for the community he had established in Rhode 
Island. Williams, as is well known, had there gathered about 
him many of those persons who, for the divergence of their re- 
ligious opinions, had in accord with Independent principles been 
excluded from the churches of Massachusetts and by inevitable 
social consequences from the communities which they comprised. 
The security of the settlement which Williams had thus founded 
in the bordering wilderness had to be established in the face of the 
hostility of the people of Massachusetts, and Williams found his 
account in carrying to its logical conclusion in practice the subjec- 
tivity of the protestant doctrine of conscience. If religion was 
purely a matter of individual faith, then the church was never 
anything but the mystical body of believers, and not only could 
the state take no effective action in the matter of the church, it 
could properly have no concern whatever in the church or in the 
religious life of the people. Pagans, Jews, infidels, all manner of 
persons might be good citizens and good magistrates if only they 
performed their civil duties and left each man’s religion entirely 


* Goodwin’s @couaxla was briefly answered by an anonymous tract, Faces 
About or a recrimination charged upon Mr. John Goodwin, in the point of fighting 
against God . . . . (Oct. 21], 1644. This was answered by As You Were . . . . [Nov. 
13], 1644, attributed by Thomason to Hezekiah Woodward. 

® The Bloudy Tenent, of Persecution for cause of Conscience, discussed. (July 15}, 
1644. 
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to his own conscience. Compact minorities might secede from 
Massachusetts Bay and establish dissenting congregations else- 
where, but obviously a miscellaneous body of heretics could iive 
together in close proximity to Massachusetts only upon some such 
basis as Williams had defined. All who would help swell the 
population of the new settlement were welcome, the more so, no 
doubt, in the case of papists since it was not a Roman Catholic 
neighbor whose political power and interference were to be 
guarded against. These views Williams presented® in opposition 
to those of the Rev. John Cotton who had maintained the usual 
position that, though religion was a matter of conscience, the state 
had a duty to foster and protect the church and to prevent heresy. 
The Bloudy Tenent, because of the historical interest which has 
attached to Rhode Island, to Roger Williams and to the Baptist 
Church in America, has been accorded an attention and a place 
in the history of religious freedom more important than by its 
intrinsic merit it strictly deserves. Williams’s ideas are not co- 
herently developed but reiterated in a point by point refutation of 
Cotton and then in a dialogue between Truth and Peace upon the 
leading places in scripture and upon certain cases in history which 
touch the question of toleration. Nevertheless, in the light of its 
authorship, 7eBloudy Tenent does represent a new attitude toward 
that question. Freedom to worship God in this or that particular 
fashion was what most of the advocates of toleration had hitherto 
had in mind. Williams by arguing for the freedom of the church 
and of the individual in his religious life from the interference of 
the state was leading the way toward freedom of the state and of 
men in their secular and moral life from the interference of the 
ehutch and the clergy. 

The significance of such a conception of religious freedom is not, 
however, anything but implied in the long-winded pages of exegesis 
and ejaculation which make up The Bloudy Tenent. A man of 
far different character had already suggested in far more striking 
fashion a similar point of view. Henry Robinson®™ was born about 
1605, the son of a mercer in London. After a brief sojourn at 

% 4 Coppy of a Letter of Mr. Cotton of Boston in New England, in answer of cer- 
taine objections made against their discipline and orders there. 1641. 

Mr. Cotton’s Letter examined and answered. By Roger Williams. [Feb. 5], 1644. 

#4 See the article on Robinson in the Dictionary of National Biography by W. A. 
Shaw with information supplied by C. H. Firth; S. R. Gardiner, English Historical 
Review, I, 144-146; C. H. Firth, Eng. Hist. Rev., IX, 715-717; W. A. Shaw, Select 
Tracts and Documents illustrative of English Monetary History, 1626-1730. 
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Oxford, he had been sent abroad and had lived among Turks at 
Constantinople, among Roman Catholics in Italy. In 1626 he had 
himself been admitted a member of the mercers’ company. Re- 
turning to England some time before the beginning of the civil 
wars, he seems not only to have continued his occupation as a 
merchant but to have turned author, producing several pamphlets 
on economic subjects, the character of which is indicated by his 
England’s Safetie in Trade’s Encrease of 1641.% In the following 
year he published Libertas, or Relief to the English Captives in 
Algier.*® Here, like the right imperial British trader in embryo, 
he not only urged the suppression of the Algiers pirates but a 
naval war on the Grand Seigneur and the blockade of Constan- 
tinople, all for the protection and extension of commerce in which 
England’s good was chiefly to be found. From such matters 
Robinson presently felt constrained to turn aside in order to take 
a hand in the controversy over toleration. This he did in March 
1644 with his Liberty of Conscience2” The motives of that work 
are, however, probably to be read also in the author’s later career 
and writings. In England’s Safetie he had already urged important 
monetary reforms considerably in advance of the time.*® Under 
Cromwell and the later commonwealth he served as Auditor of 
the Excise and in other capacities in the financial administration. 
During these years also he was to write further pamphlets*® 

% England’s Safetie in Trade’s Encrease . . . . 1641. 

* Libertas, or Relief to the English Captives in Algier . . . . 1642. 

57 Liberty of Conscience, or the sole means to obtain peace and truth . . . . [March], 
1644. This work was published anonymously, but its authorship has been established 
by Firth. See above p. 891, note. 

88 See W. A. Shaw, op. cit. 

% Briefe Considerations concerning the Advancement of trade and navigation .... 
[Jan. 8], 1649/50. 

The Office of Addresses and Encounters: where all people of each Rancke and 
Quality may receive direction and advice for the most cheap and speedy way of atteining 
whatsoever they can lawfully desire, or, the only course for poor people to get speedy 
employment, and to keep others from approaching poverty, for want of Emploiment. 
To the multiplying of trade, the advancement of navigation, and establishing this famous 
city of London in a more plentiful and flourishing condition than ever, . . . . (Nov. 
29], 1650. 

Certain Considerations In order to a more speedy, cheap, and equall distribution of 
Justice throughout the Nation . . . . (Nov. 14], 1651. 

Certain Proposals in order to the Peoples Freedome and Accomodation in some 
Particulars. With the Advancement of Trade and Navigation of this Common-W ealth 
in general ..., 1652, 

Certaine Proposals in order to a nev Modelling of he Lawes, and Law-Proceed- 
ings... . 1653. 
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urging simplification of the law and the courts, the promotion of 
trade, the establishment of labor exchanges for relief of unemploy- 
ment, and similar reforms. After the Restoration we catch a 
concluding glimpse of him applying for a patent on a method of 
fire extinguishment and for preservation of ships of war. 

These later activities of Robinson throw significant light upon 

his earlier advocacy of religious toleration. The customary theory 
was that the religious salvation of men and therefore the fostering 
of the church was one of the chief duties of the state. To Robinson 
the chief duty of the state is rather the material prosperity of the 
citizens, and the chief means to that end the maintenance of the 
greatest possible degree of individual liberty. Thus the address 
“To the Courteous Reader” prefixed to Briefe Considerations 
concerning the Advancement of trade and navigation of 1650 states 
that the author, “having contracted above seven yeares apprentice- 
ship against persecution for conscience sake” and liberty of 
conscience being at last secure, it is now high time ‘‘to thinke upon 
securing the Nation, as touching civill immunities,” to reform the 
administration of law, to promote trade, to find out a ready way 
‘thow all manner of people may get a livelyhood both with cheerful- 
ness and a good Conscience.” In the Office of Addresses of 1650, he 
exclaims: 
Oh, the stupidity of this Nation, if not of Mankind, that boasts itselfe to 
be constituted an absolute Tyrant over the whole Creation: Certainly it 
must be notoriously degenerated, if not besotted, that it is become unable 
to help itselfe: The very bruit beasts in many respects apprehend better 
their own Advantages. 


In Certain Proposals of 1652, he goes on to urge not only specific 
legislation concerning money, public works and the development 
of natural resources but also ‘“‘an absolute Libertie of Conscience.” 
Even more striking are Certaine Proposals of the following year 
for the “new Modelling of the Lawes, and Law Proceedings.” 
Here he argues that the confusions and contradictions of the law 
and the courts have been designed hitherto to maintain royal 
supremacy and the prerogatives of lawyers. He would now codify 
the common law and make every court a court both of law and 
equity, so to simplify litigation and set individual enterprise free 
by a legal system which would assume that such was the chief 
end of legal justice. It was the great discovery of the Dutch, he 
tells his readers, that commerce, thus stimulated by freedom, is 
the way to create an empire greater than that of Rome or Spain. 
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Such was the point of view which Henry Robinson brought 
to the issues raised by the A pologeticall Narration. Here was no 
parish priest or pulpit preacher but an imperial Englishman, and 
the society whose interests he would immediately serve was neither 
some little gathered flock of true believers nor a band of refugees in 
the wilderness, but the people of a great nation in a new world. 
Liberty of Conscience, to be sure, devotes no little space to defence 
of the theological doctrine of conscience, but the dominant note 
in the whole work is the demand for peace from all contentions 
springing from religious conscience, for peace and freedom to get 
on with the business of national prosperity. Robinson, no doubt 
as a result of his foreign travels, was convinced that the greatest 
impediment to the prosperity of Europe was to be found in the 
incessant religious wars and contentions of Christian peoples. 
Christian Europe, ‘‘a spot of ground only,’ has been the cock-pit 
of the world. Why, of all peoples, do Christians fight so? Why, of 
all things, is it their religion that they fight about? The reason is 
not that men who disagree inevitably make war upon one another, 
but that in Europe the mistake is made of supposing that by war 
and violence men can be made to agree. Sects, schisms, civil 
strife, such as England suffers from, are the effects of religious 
intolerance. Peace and prosperity, such as Jews and Moors enjoy, 
and not heresy will be the effect of toleration. The arguments in 
support of this position, though advanced at great length some- 
what too much in the traditional manner of iterated points but- 
tressed by scripture, are nevertheless put forth by Robinson with 
much rough vigor. They arise from the nature of truth. Truth 
can never be known in its entirety once and forall, but must ever 
be striven and sought for. He has sometimes wondered that God 
should have left scripture so liable to diverse interpretations, 
but has concluded that he did so “to make men more diligent and 
inquisitive to search after truth, and conscientious in imbracing it 
with fear and trembling.’’ But hence comes error. From error no 
man and no church is free. Yet each embraces his error as truth, 
and persecution, though it may confirm or destroy belief, though 
it may give occasion for martyrdom on the one hand or slavery 
of the soul on the other, never creates belief, never converts men 
from error to truth. Only truth itself can do that, and truth is 
not a hanging or a burning matter. Hence God permits heretics 
and infidels to live, that they may have opportunity to hear 
truth and be saved. Hence man, fated to err, must keep himself 
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free to meet whatsoever truth he may in whatsoever quarter. 


But far more rarely shall you find a man to give preheminence in point 
of his Religion, each thinking his own to be the truest; this combat 
therefore must be fought out upon even ground, upon equall termes, 
neither side must expect to have greater liberty of speech, writing, print- 
ing, or whatsoever else, then the other. 

I desire every Christian heart, in the feare of God, to consider and 
resolve in his saddest and most retired thoughts, whether it be not a much 
safer way in spiritual affaires, for each particular man to understand his 
own estate betwixt God and himselfe, and manage his own business; 
whether it be not a greater infringement of Christian libertie and pro- 
prietie, to have burdens and impositions layd upon the conscience, 
whereby a poor soule lives in hateful bondage upon earth, and subjects 
itself to perpetual torments in hell hereafter, without a means or possi- 
bilitie to help himselfe, though he be as sensible of the miserable state and 
condition wherein he is, or apprehend the inevitable destruction whereto 
they lead him? 


The case against intolerance had now, upon grounds both of 
doctrine and public interest, been fully presented by Goodwin and 
Robinson. From this time forward, with slighter reference to the 
A pologeticall Narration and more to the ordinance against un- 
licensed printing, the argument was to be carried on by an in- 
creasing number of generally unauthorized tracts. In September 
appeared John the Baptist .... or a necessity for Liberty of Con- 
science*° and at some undetermined date in 1644 The Compassionate 
Samaritane, unbinding the conscience." The authorship of the 


“ John the Baptist, forerunner of Christ Jesus: or a necessity for Liberty of 
Conscience, as the only meanes under Heaven to strengthen children weake in faith; 
to convince Hereticks mis-led in faith; to discover the Gospel to All such as yet never 
heard thereof; and establish Peace between all States and People throughout the World: 
according unto which, were both our Saviours Commission, and the Apostles Practise 
for the propagation of it Peaceably: As appeares most evidently By sundry Scriptures 
digested into Chapters, with some Observations at the end of every one; most humbly 
devoted to the use and benefit of all such as are zealously inquisitive after truth; piously 
disposed to imbrace it, and constantly resolved to practise it in their lives and conversa- 
tions; to the Honour of God, the edifying of their Brethren, and their Owne Salvation 
unto eternity ...., [September 23], 1644. This is licensed but not permitted to be 
entered according to Order. No printer, publisher or author is indicated. In the article 
on Henry Robinson in the Dictionary of National Biography the authorship is attri- 
buted to him. There is a reference to the work in Robinson’s The Falsehood of Mr. 
William Pryn’s Truth Triumphing of May 8, 1645. 

“ The Compassionate Samaritane, unbinding the conscience and powring oil into 
the wounds which have been made upon the Separation. .... The Second Edition, 
corrected, and [much (note by Thomason)] enlarged...., 1644/5, [Jan. Sth. 
London.] No place, printer, pullisher or author is indicated. 
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former has been attributed to Robinson, whose Liberty of Con- 
science it closely resembles in thought and style. It is a vigorously 
written work of over a hundred pages, re-stating the fundamental 
doctrine of the impossibility of making truth prevail by any 
means save free persuasion and discussion. Anticipating Milton’s 
Of Civil Power in Ecclesiastical Causes and Means to Remove 
Hirelings from the Church, it also argues specifically for absolute 
separation of church and state and for the abolition of tithes as a 
form of compulsion. The Compassionate Samaritane, though it is 
necessary to rely on the second “enlarged” edition of January 
1645, dealt on similar grounds no less explicitly with the ordinance 
for licensing the press and in that connection with the temper and 
character of the Presbyterian clergy. The “Preface to the Com- 
mons” points out that, though the victory over the bishops had 
been largely due to the freedom of the press, the ministers now 
seek to take that freedom away. The subject is dealt with at 
greater length in the text. 


Divers other interests they have plied, as to make themselves the only 
publike speakers, by which meanes, whome, and what they please they 
openly condemn, cry up, or cry downe, what makes for or against them- 
selves: There they brand men with the name of Hereticks, and fasten 
what errours they think are most hateful to the people, upon those men 
they purpose to make odious: There they confute all opinions, and boldly 
they may do it, for as much as no liberty of reply or vindication in publike 
is allowed to any, though never so much scandalized by them. And that 
men may not vindicate themselves by writing, their next interest is to 
be Masters of the Presse, of which they are lately become by an Ordinance 
for licensing of Bookes, which being intended by the Parliament for a good 
& necessary end (namely) the prohibition of all Bookes dangerous and 
scandalous to the State, is become by meanes of the Licencers (who are 
Divines and intend their own interest) most serviceable to themselves 
(scandalous Bookes being still disperst) in the stopping of honest mens 
writings, that nothing may come to the World’s view but what they please, 
unlesse men will run the hazard of imprisonment (as I now doe) so that in 
publike they may speake what they will, they may abuse whom they will, 
and nothing can be said against them. 

What was being said about liberty just before Areopagitica 
has now been indicated. Before considering the place of that work 
in the whole matter, it will be well to recapitulate the principle 
points of the discussion: 

1. On June 9, 1643, Parliament authorized the calling of the 
Westminster Assembly. On June 14 it approved the ordinance 
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for licensing the press. On July 1 the Assembly convened and 
soon became involved in controversy over Independency in church 
government. On Jan. 3, 1644, appeared An A pologeticall Narration 
by the five Independents of the Assembly. They asked to be 
excepted from any Presbyterian system which might be adopted, 
not on the ground that they were prepared to condemn Presby- 
terianism as wrong, but on the ground that conscience required 
their adherence to their own Independent “‘way”’ as right. 

2. An Apologeticall Narration evoked a series of attacks and 
counter-attacks. The most important Presbyterian writers were 
Adam Steuart, Some Observations (Feb. 29), and Alexander Forbes, 
Anatomy of Independency (June 14). The most violent were 
Thomas Edwards, Antapologia (July 13), and William Prynne, 
Twelve Questions (Sept. 16). The most important defence of the 
A pologeticall Narration was M.S. to A.S. (before May 3). The 
argument advanced on behalf of the five Independents was, first, 
that Independency was authorized by the Bible, and, second, that 
though of course toleration could not be accorded to all, it should 
be accorded to the five on ground of conscience. The argument 
of the Presbyterians was that the Bible did not authorize Inde- 
pendency and that toleration could not be accorded the five 
without being accorded to others on the same ground, an argument 
regarded at first as a sort of reductio ad absurdum. Aside from the 
fact that it was always the duty of the state to support truth and 
prevent error, toleration was particularly dangerous at the present 
juncture. The influence of habitual modes of thinking and of 
long established professional interest and dignity was generally, 
in some cases egregiously, manifest in the tracts of the Presby- 
terians. The discussion as a whole among the more intelligent men 
on both sides tended to gravitate away from the specific question 
whether the moderate Independency of the five brethren was 
authorized by scripture to the larger question whether in accord- 
ance with public interest and scripture any person could be 
permitted to preach and incidentally to publish erroneous opinions 
merely on the ground of conscience. 

3. The question of freedom of conscience with little or no direct 
reference to the Independency of the five brethren was taken up 
by Henry Robinson, Liberty of Conscience (March), John Goodwin, 
@couaxla (Sept. 2), and by the anonymous John the Baptist 
(Sept. 23) and Compassionate Samaritane (second edition, Jan. 
5, 1645). The same question was discussed with special reference 
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to his controversy with John Cotton of Boston by Roger Williams 
in The Bloudy Tenent (July 15). These writers share the conviction 
that truth must be apprehended by each man for himself and is 
to be arrived at only through free inquiry and discussion. Con- 
science therefore requires each man to inquire and to discuss. It is 
contrary to scripture and public interest to prevent, not the com- 
mission of illegal acts, but the expression in pulpit or press of any 
opinion however erroneous. Few opinions are without some truth. 
Error is a test of faith. Suppression of conscience is in the nature 
of things impossible, the attempt resulting in hypocrisy and 
lying or in dissension and war. Peace and prosperity will result 
from toleration. 

What is the relation of Areopagitica to the discussion which has 
now been reviewed? That anything of importance in the contro- 
versy ensuing upon Am A pologeticall Narration escaped John 
Milton is impossible to suppose. He had been reared to become in 
some fashion a leader of public thought. His independence of 
mind and character, his belief in independence, his belief in himself, 
all had conspired to prevent him from seeking leadership in the 
church. He chose instead to be a poet, but such a poet as should 
lead men, not such as should dwell like a star apart. Then the 
crisis of 1640 thrust upon him an occasion for striking directly 
at the tyranny over thought which he believed had “outed” him 
from the church. The weapon ready at hand with which to strike 
at prelacy was Presbyterianism. Hence he supported the Smec- 
tymnuans against Hall in 1641, but not because he placed much 
faith in any particular form of church government. ‘Real and 
substantial liberty,” he was to say in the Second Defence, was 
“rather to be sought from within than from without,” depended 
chiefly ‘‘on sobriety of conduct and integrity of life.”” His attitude 
toward the controversy over Independency, judging from the 
prefatory address to the second edition of the Doctrine and Dis- 
cipline of Divorce, was not so much sympathy for the five Inde- 
pendent brethren as contemptuous disapproval of the Assembly 
for neglecting its duty by discussing such matters when it 
ought to be addressing itself to the reform of abuses which touched 
“sobriety of conduct and integrity of life.”” One such abuse was the 
law of marriage, a subject to which he had for some time past,® 
it would seem, directed attention. Consequently his next work, 

“CC. L. Powell, English Domestic Relations; J. H. Hanford, The Chronology of 
Milton’s Private Studies, PMLA, XXXVI, 251-314. 
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written for the instruction of Parliament and the Assembly, was 
The Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce (Aug. 1, 1643). In the 
second edition (Feb. 2, 1644), he added an address to those bodies 
recommending that the statutes of God be studied “‘not altogether 
by the narrow i: tellectuals of quotationists and common places, 
but .... by mva of what liberal profession soever, ”in order, it 
would seem, *" ai laws might be more delicately and charitably 
adjusted to ..» needs and natures of men. “To expedite these 
knots, were werthy a learned and memorable synod: while our 
enemies expect to see the expectation of the church tired out with 
dependencies and independencies, how they will compound and 
in what calends.” 

But he was not to be permitted to keep clear of the consequences 
of this jangling over “dependencies and independencies.”” The 
circumstances leading immediately to the publication of Areo- 
pagitica are well known. The Assembly, justified in its apprehen- 
sion as to the effects of toleration by the effect of the A pologeticall 
Narration, sought to invoke the ordinance passed a year before 
for licensing the press and made formal complaint* to Parliament 
against John Goodwin, Roger Williams, Milton and others. On 
August 13 Herbert Palmer preached“ before Parliament a sermon 
against “‘ungodly toleration” in which the author of the Doctrine 
and Discipline of Divorce is condemned. On August 24 the Sta- 
tioners’ Company petitioned Parliament for stricter enforcement 
of the printing ordinance and cited® Milton by name as a trans- 
gressor. His advocacy of moral reform having by this time been 
received with contumely and himself made the object of personal 
attack, Milton finally in Areopagitica® entered the controversy 
concerning toleration. 

Discounting the unforgettable Miltonic afflatus, we find in 
Areopagitica but a re-statement of the principle of free conscience 
as it had been developed by Robinson, Goodwin and other writers 
who have been discussed above. Those men, however, had merely 
indicated the necessary application of that principle to the publica- 
tion of books. Milton focussed his argument entirely upon that 
matter, adding a trenchant historical passage for the purpose of 


® Masson, Life of Milton III, 161-165. 

“ See above p. 884. 

“ Masson, Life of Milton IIL, 265. 

“ Areopagitica; A Speech of Mr. John Milton for the siberty of Unlicens’d Print- 
ing, to the Parlament of England. (Nov. 24] 1644. 
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fastening upon licensing the taint of a Roman Catholic origin. 
Thus it would appear that Areopagitica, though the greatest 
literary product of the exigency that gave it birth, was not a bolt 
from the blue. Nor does it seem to have attracted much attention 
at the time. The controversy concerning freedom of thought and 
expression continued for at least two years longer before the 
victories of the Independent armies forced the issue out of the 
foreground of public discussion. The tracts in which the argument 
was carried on during the remainder of 1644, through 1645 and 
well into 1646 are hardly less interesting for the student of Milton, 
than those which appeared earlier. At present it must suffice 


to note in conclusion that even after Areopagitica references in 


text and margin by opponents of free speech are not to Milton, 

but to Henry Robinson, John Goodwin, Roger Williams, and to 

the anonymous John the Baptist and Compassionate Samaritane. 
HALLER 
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MILTON AND THE EPIC SUBJECT FROM 
BRITISH HISTORY 


CHOLARS have explained why Milton chose Paradise Lost 

as the subject for his great epic,! but they have not directly 
considered his reasons for giving up his original plan of writing 
a heroic poem about the half-mythical figures of the Britons who 
preceded the Germanic tribes in England. Reasons may well be 
sought. Certainly the selective process consists not only in 
approving the good characteristics inhering in one alternative; 
it also recognizes the defects and disadvantages in the alternative 
which is rejected. It is my aim in the following pages to show that 
these negative considerations had their share in determining Milton 
to write “Of Man’s first disobedience” rather than of 


what resounds 
In fable or romance of Uther’s son, 
Begirt with British and Armoric knights.* 


We may first briefly rehearse a few facts. The earliest hint of 
Milton’s proposal to compose a great poem with ancient British 
history as its theme appears in his Mansus, written in January, 
1638-9, while he was in Italy. The significant lines are the fol- 
lowing: 


O mihi si mea sors talem concedat amicum 
Phoebzos decorAsse viros qui tam bene norit, 

Si quando indigenas revocabo in carmina reges, 
Arturumque etiam sub terris bella moventem; 

Aut dicam invicte sociali foedere mensz, 
Magnanimos Heroas, & (O modo spiritus ad sit) 
Frangam Saxonicas Britonum sub Marte phalanges.’ 


Then, late in the autumn of 1639, or early in the winter of 1639- 
40, after he had returned from Italy, and had brooded for some 
time over the death of his friend Diodati, Milton wrote his tender 
Latin elegy, the Epitaphium Damonis. In this work, the poet shows 
himself absorbed with plans for his epic; in the midst of a genuine 

1 See, e.g., Masson, Life of Milton [etc.], VI (1880), 522. 

* Paradise Lost, I, 579-81. 

3 Vv. 78-84; translated by Masson in his Poetical Works of John Milton, 1890, 
I, 314, and in his Life of Milton, I (1881), 819. 
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and well-nigh overpowering grief he finds time to affirm and 
amplify the half-promise made in Mansus. He tells us that the 
great poem will be in English, even if thereby his audience be 
limited to his countrymen. This passage is important enough 
to justify quoting it at length: 


Ipse etiam, nam nescio quid mihi grande sonabat 
Fistula, ab undecim4 jam lux est altera nocte, 
Et tum forte novis adméram labra cicutis, 
Dissiluere tamen rupta compage, nec ultra 
Ferre graves potuere sonos, dubito quoaue ne sim 
Turgidulus, tamen & referam, vos cedite silve. 
Ite domum impasti, domino jam non vacat, agni. 
Ipse ego Dardanias Rutupina per equora puppes 
Dicam, & Pandrasidos regnum vetus Inogeniz, 
Brennd&mque Arviragimque duces, priscimque Belinum, 
Et tandem Armoricos Britonum sub lege colonos; 
Tum gravidam Arturo fatali fraude Jégernen 
Mendaces vultus, assumpt4que Gorldéis arma, 
Merlini dolus. O mihi tum si vita supersit, 
Tu procul annosa pendebis fistula pinu 
Multim oblita mihi, aut patriis mutata cameenis 
Brittonicum strides, quid enim? omnia non licet uni 
Non sperAsse uni licet omnia, mi satis ampla 
Merces, & mihi grande decus (sim ignotus in evum 
Tum licet, externo penit fisque inglorius orbi) 
Si me flava comas legat Usa, & potor Alauni, 
Vorticibfisque frequens Abra, & nemus omne Treante, 
Et Thamesis meus ante omnes, & fusca metallis 
Tamara, & extremis me discant Orcades undis.* 


As Masson points out,’ such statements as ‘‘nam nescio quid mihi 
grande sonabat fistula,” and “Ipse ego Dardanias Rutupina per 
gzquora puppes dicam,” certainly seem to indicate actual planning 
and attempts at composition. Accordingly, we may regard the 
Epitaphium Damonis as representing the partial crystallization 
of what in Mansus was yet not much more than a nebulous dream. 

The next evidence is afforded by the manuscript notes recorded 
in the Poemata Miltoni Manuscripta now belonging to the Library 
of Trinity College, Cambridge.* In these notes, which Masson 


« Vv. 155-178; translated by Masson in his Poetical Works of John Milton, 1890, 
I, 3 2 4, and in his Life of Milton, II (1894), 91-2. 

5 Op. cit., IL (1894), 96. 

* Reproduced by the Cambridge University Press (Facsimile of the Manuscript 
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dates,’ on satisfactory evidence, between 1639 and 1642, Milton 
jotted down whatever, during this period of his reading, occurred 
to him as offering a possible subject for his poem. 

Remembering what Milton had said in the Epitaphium Damonis 
a few months before, we should expect the first subject in the list 
to be one from British legendary history. But such is not the case. 
The first page of notes is filled with three outlines of Paradise 
Lost, the first two being simply lists of agents for a drama of the 
classical type, and the third a sketch of the action. After four more 
pages—two of Scriptural themes and two of historical notes— 
Milton returns to the first subject, this time called Adam Un- 
paradiz’d, and outlines the action at greater length than before.*® 
At the end of the jotting he writes: ‘Compare this with the former 
draught.”’ In these manuscript pages we find 53 subjects from the 
Old Testament, 8 from the New, 33 which are named “British 
Tragedies,”® and 5 “Scotch stories, or rather British of the north 
parts.”’ It is noteworthy that in the series of ‘British Tragedies” 
Milton in almost every instance merely sets down a title and a 
reference to the place where the story may be found. Moreover, 
Arthur is no longer mentioned; but emphasis is laid rather on 
Old English political and ecclesiastical history. 

Plainly, then, between the time of the publication of the 


Epitaphium Damonis and the time when Milton made those 
jottings of subjects—a period of not more than a year if we accept 
Masson’s reckoning—something caused him completely to change 
his mind about his once-cherished British legends. The very 
curtness of the titles of the ‘British Tragedies” suggests that these 
themes would have proved themselves unsuited to his genius 
and poetical purpose, even had Paradise Lost never occurred to 


of Milton’s Minor Poems, 1899) with a preface and transliteration by W. A. Wright. 
See sheets 33-39 (pages 35-41 of the original). For a digest of the jottings see 
Masson’s Life of Milton, II, 106-15. 

7 Op. cit., II, 121, note. 

8 In the two sketches of the action there are elements suggestive of a proposed 
allegorical drama on The Four Daughters of God; cf. Dr. Hope Traver’s The Four 
Daughters of God (Bryn Mawr College Monographs, Vol. VI, 1907), pages 145, 146. 

* I take the manuscript heading to read “British Trag.”” Masson (Life of Milton, 
II, 112) writes “British Tragedies,” without comment. S. L. Sotheby (Ramblinsg 
in the Elucidation of the Autograph of Milton, 1861, p. 85) reads “British Traj.,” 
which he considers an abbreviation for “British Tragedies.”” W. A. Wright (Fac- 
simile [etc.], sheet 35) transliterates “British Troy.,” but in his list of Errata © 
corrects this to “British Trag.” 
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him. If this be true, it is not a complete statement of the case to 
say that Milton chose the subject of Paradise Lost, simply because 
he felt that this subject would enable him to throw into the epic 
form the largest possible amount of his own philosophy of “Man 
and History.’”!® 

In seeking the reason for the change which had taken place, we 
should note that Milton’s earlier interest in British antiquities 
had been kindled by his reading of poetry. He gives an account 
of this phase of his development in the A pology for Smectymnuus: 


Next (for hear me out now, readers, that I may tell ye whither my 
younger feet wandered) I betook me among those lofty fables and ro- 
mances which recount in solemn cantos the deeds of knighthood founded 
by our victorious kings, and from hence had in renown over all Christen- 
dom." 


In other words, his imagination was first stimulated by reading 
such previous treatment of British legendary material as that by 
Spenser in the Faerie Queene, II.x. He was then ready for the 
next step, in which he deliberately resolved to undertake a great 
British epic. This step was taken in Italy as he has related himself 
in the Second Book of his Reason of Church-Government Urged 
against Prelaty: 


I began thus far to assent both to them [his Italian acquaintances] 
and divers of my friends here at home, and not less to an inward prompt- 
ing which now grew daily upon me, that by labor and intent study (which 
I take to be my portion in this life), joined with the strong propensity 
of nature, I might perhaps leave something so written to aftertimes, as 
they should not willingly let it die... . I applied myself... to fix all 
the industry and art I could unite to the adorning of my native tongue, 
.. . that what the greatest and choicest wits of Athens, Rome, or modern 
Italy, and those Hebrews of old, did for their country, I, in my proportion, 
with this over and above, of being a Christian, might do for mine.” 


This was the mood in which he wrote the passages in Mansus and 
the Epitaphium Damonis. 

Then in the winter of 1639-40 Milton set to work in earnest 
gathering the materials for his poem by diligent and extensive 
reading of historical sources.” It was in the course of this reading 

1© Masson, Life of Milton, VI, 522. 

The Prose Works of John Milton, ed. J. A. St. John, 1877, ITI, 118. 

[bid., II, 477-8. 

4 Cf. J. H. Hanford, “The Chronology of Milton’s Private Studies,” PMLA, 
XXXVI (1921), 251 ff. Professor Hanford shows this to be the time of Milton’s 
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of the prose chronicles that his poetic enthusiasm sustained a 
check. He no longer felt that he could trust his authorities. The 
doubts which troubled his peace of mind are expressed in his 
History of Britain, from which we may quote the following passage 
concerning King Arthur: 


But who Arthur was, and whether ever any such reigned in Britain, 
hath been doubted heretofore, and may again with good reason. For the 
monk of Malmesbury, and others, whose credit hath swayed most with 
the learneder sort, we may well perceive to have known no more of this 
Arthur five hundred years past, nor of his doings, than we now living; 
and what they had to say, transcribed out of Nennius, a very trivial 
writer yet extant, which hath already been related; or out of a British 
book, the same which he of Monmouth set forth, utterly unknown to the 
- world, till more than six hundred years after the days of Arthur, of whom 
(as Sigebert in his chronicle confesses) all other histories were silent, both 
foreign and domestic, except only that fabulous book. Others of later 
time have sought to assert him by old legends and cathedral regests. But 
he who can accept of legends for good story, may quickly swell a volume 
with trash, and had need be furnished with two only necessaries, leisure 
and belief; whether it be the writer, or he that shall read. As to Arthur, 
no less is in doubt who was his father... . And as we doubted of his 
parentage, so may we also of his puissance; for whether that victory at 
Badon-hill were his or no, is uncertain; Gildas not naming him, as he did 
Ambrose in the former. Next, if it be true as Caradoc relates, that Melvas, 
king of that country which is now Somerset, kept from him Gueniver, his 
wife, a whole year in the town of Glaston, and restored her at the entreaty 
of Gildas, rather than for any enforcement that Arthur with all his 
chivalry could make against a small town defended only by a moory situa- 
tion; had either his knowledge in war, or the force he had to make, been 
answerable to the fame they bear, that petty king had neither dared such 
affront, nor he had been so long, and at last without effect, in revenging 
it. Considering lastly how the Saxons gained upon him everywhere all 
the time of his supposed reign, which began, as some write, in the tenth 
year of Kerdic, who wrung from him by long war the counties of Somerset 
and Hampshire; there will remain neither place nor circumstance in story, 
which may administer any likelihood of those great acts that are ascribed 
to him." 


This is clearly not the tone of Mansus or the Epitaphium 
Damonis. It might be urged that the slight matter of a doubtful 


reading in Bede, Malmesbury, Holinshed, Speed, and Stowe, but denies that he was 
‘primarily searching for poetic materials.” 
4 Prose Works, V, 258-9. 
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tradition should not disturb the poet, whose work is so largely 
imaginative. But we are here dealing with Milton, one of whose 
poetical principles was that the highest poetry is in the highest 
sense true. He would be unwilling to employ his Muse on a tale of 
questionable authenticity, which, as shall presently appear, he 
thought had been besmirched in the handling. 

We have seen that Milton recognized the possibility that the 
whole story of Arthur and his knights is fabulous: his historical 
conscience, if so we may term it, was offended by discrepancies in 
the material. A second source of dissatisfaction, related to the 
first, lay in the historians. For the most part they were monks, 
~ whose ability he characterizes in the Reason of Church-Government: 


If the Athenians, as some say, made their small deeds great and re- 
nowned by their eloquent writers, England hath had her noble achieve- 
ments made small by the unskilful handling of monks and mechanics."* 


To what extent Milton’s distrust of monkish historical authority 
sprang from his Puritan antagonism to the Roman Church” 
is a question that need not detain us here. We are simply interested 
in the poet’s difficulty with his sources, a difficulty best described 
in his own words. Having proceeded in his History to the year in 
which Bede died, Milton writes: 


Thus representing the state of things in this island, Beda surceased to 
write. Out of whom chiefly has been gathered, since the Saxon’s arrival, 
such as hath been delivered, a scattered story picked out here and there, 
with some trouble and tedious work, from among his many legends of 
visions and miracles; toward the latter end so bare of civil matters, as 
what can be thence collected may seem a calendar rather than a history, 
taken up for the most part with succession of kings, and a computation 
of years, yet those hard to be reconciled with the Saxon annals. Their 
actions we read of were most commonly wars, but for what cause waged, 
or by what councils carried on, no care was had to let us know; whereby 
their strength and violence we understand, of their wisdom, reason, or 


Tbid., II, 478. 

1% Cf. Milton’s In Proditionem Bombardicam and the epigrams immediately 
following; In Quintum Novembris; Lycidas 128-9; Apology for Smectymnuus, 
beginning at “So that having received it....” (Prose Works, III, 159); Anim- 
adversions upon the Remonstrant’s Defence, beginning at “Remonst. They were 
bishops, ....” (op. cit., III, 89); the letter “To Carolo Deodati, a Florentine 
Noble,” beginning at “My Latin poems. ...” (op. cit., III, 502); and the Second 
Defence of the People of England, beginning at “On my departure... .” (op. cit., 

I, 256). 
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justice, little or nothing, the rest superstitition and monastical affectation; 
kings one after another leaving their kingly charge, to run their heads 
fondly into a monk’s cowl; which leaves us uncertain whether Beda was 
wanting to his matter, or his matter to him. Yet from hence to the Danish 
invasion it will be worse with us, destitute of Beda. Left only to obscure 
and blockish chronicles; whom Malmesbury, and Huntingdon (for neither 
they nor we had better authors of those times), ambitious to adorn the 
history, make no scruple ofttimes, I doubt, to interline with conjectures 
and surmises of their own; them rather than imitate, I shall choose to 
represent the truth naked, though as lean as a plain journal. Yet William 
of Malmesbury must be acknowledged, both for style and judgment, to 
be by far the best writer of them all; but what labor is to be endured 
turning over volumes of rubbish in the rest, Florence of Worcester, 
Huntingdon, Simeon of Durham, Hoveden, Matthew of Westminster, 
and many others of obscurer note, with all their monachisms, is a penance 
to think. Yet these are our only registers, transcribers one after another 
for the most part, and sometimes worthy enough of the things they 
register. This travail, rather than not to know at once what may be known 
of our ancient story, sifted from fables and impertinences, I voluntarily 
undergo; and to save others, if they please, the like unpleasing labor; 
except those who take pleasure to be all their lifetime raking the founda- 
tions of old abbeys and cathedrals.!” 


At this time,!® also, Milton wrote his first two pamphlets, 
Of Reformation and Of Prelatical Episcopacy. In the former, he 
divides the hinderers of English Reformation into three sorts, 
Antiquarians,. Libertines, and Politicians; and under the first 
head, with which alone we are here concerned, he places those ~ 
scholarly divines who attempt, by studying the writings of the 
Church Fathers and other records of ecclesiastical antiquity, to 
make out a case for the prelatical form of Church-discipline. In 
the pamphlet Of Prelatical Episcopacy, he attacks Usher, the out- 
standing “Antiquarian” of the time, who had recently written 
The Judgment of Doctor Rainoldes touching the original of Epis- 
copacy, more largely confirmed out of Antiquity by James, Archbishop 
of Armagh. Milton’s two works tend—the first generally, the 
second more specifically—towards the same end; they show how 
uncertain, even how fallacious, arguments deduced from the 
records of antiquity may be. His general position is eames 
as follows in Of Reformation: 


17 Prose Works, V, 295-6. 
18 In 1641, while he was either still reading anc. pondering the choice of a subject, 
or at least had fresh in mind his reasons for rejecting the historical theme. 
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Now besides all this, who knows not how many superstitious works 
are ingraffed into the legitimate writings of the Fathers? And of those 
books that pass for authentic, who knows what hath been tampered 
withal, what hath been razed out, what hath been inserted?!* 


The detailed application of the principle is found in Of Prelatical 
Episcopacy, in the merciless exposure of “those stale and useless 
records of either uncertain or unsound antiquity’®® which Usher 
had used to aid the Episcopal cause. 

Our last argument may seem to have led us somewhat afield. 
The two pampniets just mentioned bear rather upon ecclesiastical 
history, and the second of them upon ecclesiastical history remote 


. from England, than upon the tale of King Arthur and his knights; 


but essentially they are sturdy attacks upon the trustworthiness 
of extra-Biblical historical sources, and in that respect illuminate 
the poet’s thinking about the subject for his epic. The light 
becomes clearer when we look at one more passage, from the 
Preface to the Reason of Church-Government: 


Let others, therefore, dread and shun the Scriptures for their darkness; 
I shall wish I may deserve to be reckoned among those who admire and 
dwell upon them for their clearness.” 


That is a word about the authority upon which Paradise Lost 
is based, and the difference of tone is striking. Whereas heretofore 
we have heard about the darkness, the difficulty, the tortuousness 
of t he way among the human sources of our knowledge of antiquity 
—whether of British antiquity or of the early ages of ecclesiastical 
institutions—now we learn that the Scriptures are clear and 
intelligible: they are eternal, they are certain.” 

It is needless to dwell on what has so often been noted—that 
for Milton there was no division between poetry and what we 
carelessly call “life’’; that in his eyes just as truly as “he who 
would not be frustrate of his hope to write well hereafter in laudable 
things, ought himself to be a true poem,” so, too, the best poetry 
and the best “life” are indissoluble. With this to go upon we may 
reconstruct the poet’s reasoning in the present instance. He would 
feel that whatever makes it impossible for the whole truth to be 


19 Prose Works, II, 380. 

% Of Prelatical Episcopacy; Prose Works, Il, 421, 

™ Prose Works, II, 441. 

= Cf. H. W. Peck, “The Theme of Paradise Lost,” PMLA, XXIX (1914), 
256 ff., for a convincing argument that Milton interpreted the Scriptures literally. 

2 An A pology for Smectymnuus; Prose Works, III, 118. . 
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found in the writings of the Fathers will be equally prejudicial 
to the monastic histories of England’s early days; and if patristic 
authority misunderstood—or impossible to be understood—has 
produced an evil Church-organization, what kind of poetry may 
one expect to find in materials supplied by “the monk of Malmes- 
bury” and his brother-historians? If the Scriptures are tested in 
the same way, what is the result? Since they are the best—nay, 
the only—authority for life, they must hold the same relation 
to poetry.™ 

In conclusion, it must be understood that this paper does not 
present a new discussion of “the origin of Paradise Lost.” It is 
simply an attempt to discover what lies behind Milton’s ap- 
parently sudden change of heart toward the initially attractive 
subject for his great poem. I have tried to show that his youthful 
enthusiasm for a subject from British legendary history—an 
enthusiasm kindled by his reading in previous poetical treatment 
of the subject—rapidly cooled after he had begun a serious study 
of historical sources for the proposed poem; that this cooling was 
caused by his dissatisfaction with the sources; that his dissatis- 
faction arose from the confusion and consequent uncertainty of 
the sources, from the alleged incompetency of the monastic 
historians, and from a distrust by the poet himself of “Anti- 
quarianism”; and finally, that the contrast Milton perceived 
between the obscurity of English historical authorities and the 
certainty of the Divine Scriptures was too cogent not to be heeded. 
So when he came to make the jottings of subjects, the Biblical 
themes, and particularly that of Paradise Lost, were emphasized, 


whereas British history was but briefly noticed.*® 
PuTNAM FENNELL JONES 


4 Milton’s three major poems are on Scriptural themes. See, too, what he says of 
the Scriptures themselves as poetry: “The Scripture also affords us a divine pastoral 
drama in the Song of Solomon, consisting of two persons, and a double chorus, as 
Origen rightly judges. And the Apocalypse of St. John is the majestic image of a 
high and stately tragedy, shutting up and intermingling her solemn scenes and acts 
with a sevenfold chorus of hallelujahs and harping symphonies” (The Reason of 
Church-Government; op. cit., II, 479.). 

% It may be objected that in writing the History of Britain Milton did, after all, 
fulfill his youthful hope. Yet we observe that he originally promised to write a 
poem of “the Trojans cruising our southern headlands”; and no one who has read 
the History would ever call it a poem, or, from the carping spirit in which much of 
it is written, material for a poem. If the History of Britain represents the bighest 
reach of Milton’s temperament in the realm of secular history, it is fortun.,te for 
English literature that in his poegry he used a more congeniai: tradition. 
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TWO ATHENIAN MODELS FOR SAMSON AGONISTES 


N COMPOSING Samson Agonistes, Milton took from the 

Bible only his chief characters and his catastrophe, that is 
Samson’s being led away from the prison to entertain the Philis- 
tines and his destruction of their theatre. The events which 
Milton presents before and after his catastrophe do not appear 
in the Bible, and none of them follow necessarily from anything 
narrated there. Careful investigation has shown further that 
Milton made no important use of any other version of the story 


.of Samson. Accordingly, the question arises how did Milton 


develop the plot of Samson Agonistes? 

After comparing Milton’s drama with both the Prometheus 
Bound of schylus and the Edipus at Colonus of Sophocles, I am 
convinced that Milton took his plot almost entirely from these 
two tragedies. Both external and internal evidence confirms 
such an opinion. 

Taking first the Prometheus Bound, we should notice the high 
regard which Milton has shown elsewhere in his work for the 
tragedies of Aeschylus in general and for this tragedy in particular. 

To the work of Aschylus Milton refers four times in passages 
of criticism. The references become more and more inclusive and 
increasingly favorable. Thus the discussion in Milton’s first Latin 
elegy, written during his eighteenth year, of his delight in drama 
mentions his finding it good to suffer and watch “when the house 
of Pelops mourns’’—a reference to the AZschylean trilogy on the 
death of Agamemnon. In // Penseraso, written a few years later, 
Milton includes also The Seven against Thebes, for he speaks of 
gorgeous tragedy as 


Presenting Thebes, or Pelops’ line. 
In Paradise Regained, we find a laudatory reference including all 


1 While preparing this essay, I have read the work of all recent critics of Samson 
A gonistes—eleven in number, but have been able to derive from them only an occa- 
sional hint. The idea that Milton borrowed most of his plot from the Prometheus 
Bound is original with me and nearly all the parallels which I point out between these 
two dramas are of my own discovery. The idee that Milton borrowed from the 
Gidipus at Colonus I owe to a hint in Mr. H. M. Percival’s two editions of Milton’s 
tragedy, but the parallels noted in the latter part of this essay are without exception 
the result of ny own investigation. 
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the tragedies of Aschylus, when Satan praises Athens, among 
other glories, for 
What the lofty grave tragedians have taught 

In Chorus or Iambic, teachers best 

Of moral prudence with delight received 

In brief sententious precepts, while they treat 

Of fate, of chance; and change in human life, 

High actions and high passions best describing. 
And in the preface to Samson A gonistes Milton refers to “Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides, the three tragic poets unequalled yet 
by any, and the best rule to all who endeavor to write tragedy.” 
This tribute clearly ranks Aeschylus above Shakespeare, whose 
influence has been shown to have been important at all periods of 
Milton’s career.2 Taken together, the four critical references to 
éschylus indicate that Milton had a high regard throughout his 
literary career for the work of this tragic poet. And the highest of 
these tributes to A’schylus is nearest in date to the period when 
Milton was writing Samson Agonistes. 

The work of Zschylus, apart from Prometheus Bound, seems to 
have furnished Milton rather few verbal allusions, but they become 
most frequent in Paradise Regained, the work which immediately 
preceded Samson Agonistes. Here Thyer has pointed out one 
possible reference each to The Suppliants and The Persians and 
one clear reference each to The Persians and the Agamemnon; 
Thus Milton’s quotations, like his criticism, indicate that his 
admiration of Aschylus reached the highest point at the period of 
Samson Agonistes. 

More important still is the evidence of Milton’s special interest 
in Prometheus Bound. Such an interest was not strange, for this 
great tragedy had been admired in ancient times by both pagan 
and Christian writers and later was to inspire Goethe, Byron, 
Shelley, and other leaders of the Modern era. Milton’s interest 
in this Aschylean tragedy found notable expression in the Satan 
of Paradise Lost. Though many critics have noted points of 
resemblance between Prometheus and Milton’s Satan, none 
appears to have appreciated the extent to which Milton drew on 
the Prometheus Bound for the most striking character in his 
masterpiece. Both Prometheus and Satan have revolted from the 

* For Shakespeare in Milton’s poetry, see Professor Alwin Thaler, ‘“The Shak- 


sperian Element in Milton,” PMLA, XL, 645-691. 
* Paradise Regained, IL, |. 210; III, 1. 310 and Ul. 333-4; IV, l. 412. 
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_ Ruler of Heaven; have been exiled to a remote and forbidding 


place; and have been sentenced to torture of apparently infinite 
duration. Both Prometheus and Satan were fastened with “ada- 
mantine chains’’—although by following A®schylus in this detail 
Milton is inconsistent with his narrative of Satan’s departure from 
Hell to Eden. Both Prometheus and Satan suffer anguish and 
admit once to their friends that they had not foreseen the terrible 
consequences of their revolt; but they remain proudly defiant and 
declare that they prefer their present suffering to the service of a 
tyrant. Both are compared to an untamed steed gnashing on the 
bit. They foresee and defy still further punishment that awaits 
their continued resistance, comforting themselves with the realiza- 


' tion that however much they may suffer they cannot die. They 


hope and plan ultimately to discomfit their divine adversary and 
they declare that they answer spite with spite.‘ Undoubtedly, 
therefore, Milton admired and profited greatly from the hero of 
the Prometheus Bound. He borrows details from all parts of the 
play, but he is indebted especially to the quarrel between Prome- 
theus and Hermes. 

Until the nineteenth century, Christian ruthors, with the single 
exception of Milton, regarded Prometheus as a martyr and even 
compared his sufferings to those of Christ. Milton, more in 
sympathy with the purpose of A:schylus, conceived him as an 
heroic and colossal villain.’ After Milton had made such important 
and discerning use of the Prometheus Bound in Paradise Lost, it 
should not surprise us to find him using it again while himself 
attempting a tragedy in the ancient form. 

Comparing Prometheus Bound with Samson Agonistes, we 
immediately perceive important resemblances between them in 
their underlying philosophy and in their action. Both dramas 
assume that an almighty power mysteriously rules the course of 
events and will bring the sufferings of the hero to a triumphant 
close. In Prometheus Bound the power is Fate; in Samson Agonistes 
it is the God of Abraham; but from the standpoint of the hero their 

* Paradise Lost I, L. 48, ll. 94 ff., ll. 262-3; II, 1. 821; IV, ll. 868-9; VI, ll. 431 ff.; 
IX, ll. 171 ff. Many of these passages have been pointed out individually by 
Thyer and other early editors, but they have not been used as the basis for a general 

ison. 

5 For the historical influence of Prometheus Bound, see Paul Elmer More’s 
introduction to his translation )f the drama (p. 46). For the purpose of A’schylus, 
see the introduction to Wecklein’s edition of the tragedy in the College Series of 
Greek Authors. 
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methods and beneficence are the same. In this important respect 
Prometheus differs strikingly from at least the majority of ancient 
tragedies. Greek tragedy in general assumed the government of a 
malignant fate against which the hero struggled in vain. That 
Samson Agonistes rejected the philosophy of Greek tragedy in 
general has been thought evidence that Milton’s drama is not 
Hellenic in spirit. But the conclusion is too sweeping. Milton 
merely adopted the unorthodox philosophy of Prometheus Bound. 

In the nature of the action the two dramas correspond quite as 
notably as in their philosophy. Both are tragedies of altruism 
and sacrifice. Either hero voluntarily champions the cause of an 
unfortunate race and bears extreme suffering as the consequence. 
Prometheus suffers as the benefactor of mankind, and Samson as 
the benefactor of God’s chosen people. Both tragedies introduce a 
hero in virtual despair and by a series of events rouse him gradually 
to a proud defiance which precipitates the catastrophe. 

There is a similar agreement in the structure. In both tragedies 
the hero appears at the very beginning and remains on the stage 
until the beginning of the catastrophe. Meanwhile the other 
characters, including the chorus, engage him in a succession of 
interviews which, for the most part, are related to each other 
only through their effect on the hero. In this respect the Prome- 
theus Bound and Samson Agonistes differ from all other ancient 
tragedies® and probably from all important tragedies of modern 
times. Even the Cdipus at Colonus, otherwise similar in 
construction, differs markedly in the method of relating inter- 
views to each other. In Prometheus Bound and Samson Agonistes, 
a character visits the hero by mere chance at a given stage 
of the action, and the audience has no reason to expect his arrival. 
Thus Io appears before Prometheus without warning soon after 
the departure of Oceanus, and Harapha confronts Samson without 
warning’ soon after the departure of Dalila. In the Gdipus at 
Colonus, on the contrary, we are told in advance not only why a 
given character should visit (Edipus but why he should not come 
earlier than he does. Thus Creon arrives for reasons which Ismene 
has made clear and he arrives later than Ismene because Ismene 
has come in haste to bring (dipus warning. 

The actions of Prometheus Bound and of Samson Agonistes are 

6 Excepting the lost Prometheus Unbound of Aeschylus. 

7 The description of Harapha by the chorus (ll. 1061 ff.) does not give the 
preparation usual in great drama. 
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alike also in several important stages of their advance. In each 
drama the interviewers offer three suggestions for relieving the 
hero’s distress. The first two of these suggestions, moreover, are 
the same. The interviewers recommend to Prometheus submission, 
intercession by Oceanus, and self help. They recommend to Samson 
submission, intercession by Manoah, and intercession by Dalila. 
Both heroes reject all three suggestions. Again in each drama, three 
important provocations rouse the hero and bring him successively 
nearer the catastrophe. For Prometheus these are the sumpathy of 
the chorus, the misfortunes of Io, and the doubts of the chorus 
regarding his possession of a secret. For Samson they are Dagon’s 


presumption, Dalila’s renewal of her temptation, and Harapha’s 


abuse. Although the nature of the provocations is different, the 
effect corresponds in every case. Each hero is roused successively 
to hope, resentment, and a confident sense of power, which find 
expression in three speeches of defiances. 

Such remarkable correspondences can hardly be due merely to 
chance. But still further resemblances will appear when the two 
dramas are compared in detail. 

In the prologue of each drama, the hero is taken to an unfre- 
quented spot and left there alone. By nature both Prometheus 
and Samson are proud and violent; now that they are in the 
enemy’s power they suffer not only from a cruel punishment but 
also from the feeling that they are deserted by all their friends. 
In a soliloquy each hero laments the pain, indignity, and disgrace 
which he experiences, but checks his lament suddenly, on re- 
membering that in one point it has carried him too far. Prometheus 
has complained that Fate did not allow him to foretell the limits 
of his pain; Samson that God deceived his faithful servant; but 
both realize that they have misstated the facts. They have merely 
failed to profit by the opportunities which Fate or God allowed 
them. Encouraged momentarily, the two heroes bid themselves 
trust—the one in foresight, the other in divine prediction—and 
bear their misfortunes patiently. Then each hero refers briefly 
to the cause of his misery—in one case the giving of divine fire to 
mortals, in the other the confiding of a divine secret to an unworthy 
woman. Each hero then renews his lament, expressed in each case 
in somewhat lyrical verse. Suddenly aware that some persons are 
approaching, both heroes suspect that they are enemies come to 
mock at their misery. 

The chorus then enters and reassures the hero regarding its 
purpose in coming. In both dramas the members of the chorus 
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prove to be kinsfolk o1 the hero. The Oceanids are sisters of 
Hesione, wife of Prometheus. The Danites are Samson’s fellow 
tribesmen. Relieved from his fears, each hero then calls attention 
to his forlorn condition and his exposure to public ridicule. The 
chorus hastens to assure him that at least he need not fear ridicule. 
Here the two dramas diverge a little, for Milton at this point con- 
cludes his parados, or preliminary dialogue between the hero and 
the ¢horus; but A’schylus adds a brief discussion of other matters 
for which the story of Samson can afford no parallel. 

From the end of the parados to the beginning of the catastrophe, 
the Prometheus Bound and Samson Agonistes agree in all essential 
respects and even in details; though Milton introduces his choral 
odes at somewhat different stages in the drama.® For the sake of 
clearness, therefore, I shall ignore the ordinary formal division of 
the two dramas into episodes and shall compare only the actual 
divisions of the plot. These I shall refer to as interviews. 

In the first interview, each chorus desires to know the cause of 
the hero’s misfortunes. The dialogue which follows, though not 
proceeding in the same chronological order in both cases, covers 
almost identical ground until near the end. Each hero in reply to 
the chorus relates part of the tale of his benefactions and the 
indifference and ingratitude with which they were received and 
again laments his wretched condition. After expressing sympathy, 
the chorus indicates a doubt whether the hero’s past conduct was 
really wise: it feels that now he would be better to submit and ob- 
tain what peace the enemy will allow him. Continuing his story, 
the hero defends his conduct. Though he did not foresee all the 
consequences, he chose his course deliberately and still thinks him- 
self in the right. In each drama the hero’s tragic error now becomes 
plain. Both Prometheus and Samson have assumed that a good 
purpose would justify whatever means they might use to effect it. 
‘They were moved by philanthropy and they hoped to relieve an 
unfortunate race from what they regarded as tyranny; but they 
chose and persisted in a method which was wrong. Prometheus 
defied Zeus; Samson chose Dalila for his bride. Accordingly, each 
hero must suffer; but he suggests at the close of the interview that 
there still may be hope of deliverance. 


8 Thus, for example, immediately after the parados, Prometheus engages in 
dialogues with the chorus, with Oceanus, and again with the chorus; Samson 
engages with the chorus, with Manoah, and again with the chorus. But A‘schylus 
introduces his first choral ode after the second dialogue; and Milton, aftcr the 
first. This causes a purely artificial difference. 
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The second interview in each drama occurs between the hero and 
a venerable personage clusely related to him who comes to offer 
sympathy—in one case the god Oceanus, father-in-law of Pro- 
metheus, in the other, Manoah, the father of Samson. For con- 
venience we may refer to each as the hero’s father. The visitor 
is also a kinsman of the chorus, for Oceanus is the father of the 
Oceanids and Manoah a fellow tribesman of the Danites. 

The hero feels distress at his father’s coming. In both tragedies, 
though the father sympathizes with the hero, his point of view is 
markedly different: he believes that one should yield to unfavorable 
circumstances. During each interview the father reproves the 


- hero for self-will, for disregarding his advice, and for acting 
foolishly, and he attributes the hero’s misfortune to these causes. 


He then offers to intercede with the enemy for the hero’s release. 
Impatiently the hero declines his help, preferring to work out his 
own salvation. Deprecating such pride and the incurring of further 
evil, the father persists in his offer. Each hero replies that inter- 
cession would only aggravate his misfortunes. 

In the third interview, the chorus again engages the hero after 
the departure of the father. The hero tells the chorus many further 
details of his past and again laments what he holds to be unjust 
and cruel suffering. In Samson Agonistes this interview is less 
prominent than in Prometheus Bound because Milton postponed 
one important element in the parallel for more effective use in the 
catastrophe, A’schylus, near the close of this interview, shows the 
chorus, moved to sudden admiration for the hero, indulging the 
vain hope that the hero’s own exertions may effect his release. 
Milton defers this incident until after the return of the now hopeful 
Manoah, just before the hideous outcry announces the destruction 
of the theater. 

In the ode following the interview, each chorus moralizes on the 
sad vicissitudes of the hero’s career and the ephemeral nature of 
man. 

Up to this point the correspondence between the two dramas 
has been close; in the fourth interview it becomes more distant and 
general. Each hero now converses at some length with a beautiful 
woman—Prometheus with Io and Samson with Dalila. The fourth 
interview in each case gains a special prominence not only because 
it is the only interview with a woman’ and is the longest and most 
intrinsically interesting of all, but also because it effects the most 


® The Oceanids are of course divinities. 
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important change in the attitude of the hero. The woman comes 
seeking relief from distress and appeals to the hero for aid. She 
tells him her own version of her story—a story well known to the 
audience in other versions. Each hero thus far has been giving his 
attention almost wholly to his own misfortune; but now he con- 
siders the life of the woman and the significance of it and alters 
his mood from grief to resentment. The woman discusses the 
possibility of the hero’s release. The hero in each case regards it 
as impossible under the present circumstances and soon turns the 
discourse back to the woman and her future fate. The woman’s 
rather precipitate departure leaves the hero in his new mood of 
active resentment. 

Each chorus moralizes on the interview, discoursing on the 
theme of unhappy ill-assorted marriages and the possibility of 
a marriage which shall avoid such evils. Though keeping in the 
main to general terms, the chorus refers clearly to the story of the 
last interviewer. This choral passage in Samson Agonistes has been 
cited as exhibiting the influence of Euripides. Though his influence 
is probably to be recognized in the treatment of the theme, the 
introduction of the theme itself supplies another point of agreement 
with Aeschylus. 

The fifth and final interview in the Prometheus Bound is the 
quarrel between Prometheus and Hermes. Milton had made 
particular use of this passage while depicting the character of 
Satan in Paradise Lost. In Samson Agonistes, it again appears to 
have been of special value—this time for the plot. Corresponding 
to the final interview in Prometheus we find in Milton’s tragedy two 
interviews—the quarrel with the giant Harapha and the first 
dialogue with the Philistine Officer. Both of these interviews in 
Samson Agonistes, like the final interview of Prometheus Bound, 
show the hero undeterred by present or possible future ills and three 
times defying his-foe. They represent thechorusas becoming alarm- 
edon the hero’s accountand the hero asconfidently reassuring them. 

First comes the interview with Harapha. In a brief preliminary 
dialogue, each chorus warns the hero to avoid what it believes to be 
a grave peril, but the hero remains defiant. The two heroes are then 
confronted respectively by Hermes and Harapha. A violent 
quarrel ensues with abuse on either side. There is in each case a 
clash of allegiance. The heroes rely respectively on Fate and God, 
their opponents respectively on Zeus and Dagon. Unsubdued by 
present ills, or by threats of worse to come, each hero three times 
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defies hisenemy. Each chorus becomes alarmed for the hero; but 
the hero, knowing his own resources, remains confident and looks 
forward to ultimate victory. 

Then follows the interview with the Philistine officer, whose 
coming, like that of Hermes, is announced and who, like Hermes, 
is described briefly as he approaches. Both Hermes and the 
Philistine bring a message from the hero’s foe, respectively Zeus 
and Philistia. Each emissary bids the hero use his extraordinary 
ability for the advantage of the emissary’s master. The hero 
scornfully bids him return whence he came. Three times the hero 
refuses to obey the command of his enemy. He obstinately 


_ disregards all warnings of the emissary. He even retorts with a 


threat.’ The chorus warns the hero that persistence may involve 
him in deeper woe, but in vain. Finding him resolved, each 
chorus gives the hero whole-hearted sympathy and encouragement. 

In the catastrophe both Prometheus and Samson leave the posi- 
tion which they have occupied from the beginning of the play. 
Each hero utters a final defiant speech, then finishes his part in 
general destruction. 

Before leaving our comparison of the Prometheus Bound and 
Samson Agonistes, we should note a further correspondence. 
In Aschylus’ tragedy Oceanus cautions Prometheus that “words 
are healers of a troubled mind.’”’ Prometheus replies, “If one 
soothes the heart tactfully and does not violently press the 
swollen rage.’’!! 

This passage is echoed by Milton in the first address of the 
chorus to Samson: 


Apt words have power to swage 
The tumors of a troubled mind, 
And are as balm to festered wounds. 


Thus both general and detailed comparison of the two dramas 
leads to the conclusion that the Prometheus Bound was the most 
important model for the plot of Samson Agonistes. 

But, if this tragedy of ASschylus was Milton’s chief model, it 


10 While making the threat, the hero in each case intentionally misinterprets the 
preceding speech of the emissary. The parallel cannot be shown here without too 
long a citation of the context. It occurs between lines 980-981 of Prometheus 
Bound, and lines 1346-1347 of Samson Agonistes. 

1 Lines 377-380. The corresponding passage of Samson Agonistes (noted by 
Thyer) occurs ai lines 184 ff. 
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was not the only one. There was also important influence from the 
Cdipus at Colonus of Sophocles. 

Here, as in the case of Prometheus Bound, external evidence is 
very strong. Milton’s treatises Of Education and The Reason of 
Church Government rank Sophocles and Euripedes as the world’s 
greatest tragic poets. The four passages, from which I have cited 
praise of A’schylus, all contain at least equally enthusiastic eulogy 
of Sophocles, and the two earliest passages refer clearly to the 
story of @dipus. Thus the first Latin Elegy tells of Milton’s 
interest “when the hall of Creon mourns for incestous lords”; and 
Il Penseroso mentions Thebes as one of the subjects presented by 
gorgeous tragedy. Dunster would have us go further and suspect 
that the praise of tragedy, which I have cited from Paradise 
Regained, has particular reference to the story of Edipus. We can 
be sure that here Milton included all Greek tragedies and that 
among them he would rate those dealing with Gidipus very high. 
Milton evinced, therefore, a life-long admiration of Sophocles and 
his dramas of the unhappy Theban king. 

In Samson Agonistes itself, a number of recent critics have 
pointed out how Sophoclean are Milton’s handling of the chorus, 
his manipulation of tragic irony, and his treatment of the messenger 
who narrates the destruction of the theater. Clearly Samson 
Agonistes owes much to the work of Sophocles in general. The 
only question is how much it owes to the Edipus at Colonus in 
particular. 

A marked similarity appears at the opening of the two tragedies. 
Both (dipus and Samson are blind and wretched. Both are led 
to a spot which they choose as an agreeable resting place. Both 
declare that a divine intimation has directed part of their 
actions in the past. 

After the beginning, we have correspondences of a general nature 
throughout the action which precedes the catastrophe. Although 
they may indicate influence, the reasons which support such a 
belief apply much more strongly to Prometheus Bound. This is 
true of the hero’s remaining continuously in the stage, of his 
engaging in a series of interviews, and of his resisting several 
attempts on the part of the other characters to remove him from 
his place. 

The chief correspondence of Cdipus at Colonus and Samson 
Agonistes begins with the departure of the hero from the stage. 
Each hero, receiving a mysterious divine intimation, leaves the 
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stage and walks to the place which the intimation appoints. He 
departs confident that his act will have great significance for the 
two states with which fate is involved. For Cdipus these states 
are Thebes and Athens, for Samson, Israel and Philistia. At his 
request the chorus refrains from following him and offers instead a 
prayer in his behalf. Presently a messenger arrives and recounts 
first briefly, then rather circumstantially, the events attending the 
hero’s death. The chorus and the near kin of each hero—Antigone 
and Ismene, daughters of (Edipus, in one case; Manoah, father of 
Samson, in the other—then discuss at some length the hero’s 
death and their plans for the future. Both tragedies close with the 
assurance that the hero made a good end and that all is for the best. 

We should note also that the Gdipus at Colonus and Samson 
Agonistes agree in having five complete episodes between the 
parados and the catastrophe and in extending to a length very 
unusual for tragedies of this kind. The Cdipus at Colonus has 
1779 lines and Samson Agonistes 1758."% The only other Greek 
tragedy of this length is the Phoenissae of Euripides with 1776 lines. 

If my observations thus far are just, they answer the question 
which I proposed in the beginning. Only Samson’s being com- 
manded to entertain the Philistines and his destruction of the 
theater are from the Bible. All the rest of the plot Milton adapted 
from two of his favorite tragedies of ancient times. The peculiar 
philosophy, the nature and extraordinary structure of the action, 
the chief circumstances from the beginning to the catastrophe, 
and a multitude of details derive from the Prometheus Bound. 
The opening, the chief incidents of the catastrophe, and the unusual 
length are from the Gdipus at Colonus. 

WILMON BREWER 


% Differences of language and meter between English and Greek seem not to 
affect the truth of this observation, for the translations of Sophocles in the Loeb 
Library correspond upproximately, and those of Euripides exactly, with the length 
of the original. 
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LII 
OPTIMISM AND ROMANTICISM 


HE purpose of this paper is, first, to attempt to correct a still 
rather widely prevalent errorconcerning the logical import and 
the usual emotional temper of eighteenth-century optimism, and, 
second, to point out that the significance in the history of ideas of 
the multiplication and the popularity of theodicies in the first 
half of that century consisted less in the tendency of these argu- 
ments to diffuse optimistic views of the nature of reality than in 
their tendency to procure acceptance for certain new ideas of the 
nature of the good, which the logical exigencies of the optimistic 
argument involved—ideas pregnant with important consequences 
for both ethics and aesthetics, since they were to be among the 
most distinctive elements in what perhaps best deserves to be 
named “Romanticism.” 
The common thesis of eighteenth-century optimists was, as 
every schoolboy knows, the proposition that this is the best of 
possible worlds; and this fact, together with the connotation which 
the term “optimism” has come to assume in popular usage, has 
given rise to the belief that the adherents of this doctrine must have 
been exuberantly cheerful persons, fatuously blind to the realities 
of human experience and of human nature, or insensible to all the 
pain and frustration and conflict which are manifest through the 
entire range of sentient life. Yet there was in fact nothing in the 
optimist’s creed which logically required him either to blink or to 
belittle the facts which we ordinarily call evil. So far from asserting 
the unreality of evils, the philosophical optimist in the eighteenth 
century was chiefly occupied in demonstrating their necessity. 
To assert that this is the best of possible worlds implies nothing | 
as to the absolute goodness of this world; it implies only that any 
other world which is metaphysically capable of existence would be 
worse. The reasoning of the optimist was directed less to jshowing _ 
how much of what men commonly reckon good there isin the words , 
of reality than to showing how little of it there is in the world of 
possibility—in that eternal logical order which contains the Ideal 
of all things possible and compossible, which the mind of God 
was conceived to have'contemplated \‘before the creation,” and 
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by the necessities of which, ineluctable even to Omnipotence, his 
creative power was restricted. 

At bottom, indeed, optimism had much in common with that 
Manichean dualism, against Bayle’s defense of which so many of 
the theodicies were directed. Optimism too, as Leibniz acknowl- 
edged, had its two antagonistic “‘principles.”” The réle of the “evil 
principle” was simply assigned to the divine reason, which imposed 
singular impediments upon the benevolent intentions of the divine 
will. The very ills which Bayle had argued must be attributed to 
the interference of a species of extraneous Anti-God, for whose 
existence and hostility to the good no rational explanation could 
be given, were by the optimist attributed to a necessity inhering in 
the nature of things; and it was questionable whether this was not 
the less cheerful view of the two. For it was possible to hope that 
in the fullness of time the Devil might be put under foot, and 
believers in revealed religion were assured that he would be; but 
logical necessities are eternal, and the evils which arise from them 
must therefore be perpetual. Thus eighteenth-century optimism 
not only had affinities with the dualism to which it was supposed to 
be antithetic, but the arguments of its advocates at times sounded 
strangely like those of the pessimist—a type by no means unknown 
in the period.! The moral was different, but the view of the concrete 
facts of experience was sometimes very much the same; since it was 
the optimist’s contention that evil—and a great deal of it—is 
involved in the general constitution of things, he found it to his 
purpose to dilate, on occasion, upon the magnitude of the sum of 
evil and upon the depth and breadth of its penetration into life. 
It is thus, for example, that Soame Jenyns, in one of the typical 
theodicies of the middle of the century, seeks to persuade us of the 
admirable rationality of the cosmic plan: 


I am persuaded that there is something in the abstract nature of pain 
conducive to pleasure; that the sufferings of individuals are absolutely 
necessary to universal happiness... . . Scarce one instance, I believe, 
can be produced of the acquisition of pleasure or convenience by any 
creatures, which is not purchased by the previous or consequential 
sufferings of themselves or others. Over what mountains of slain is every 


1 See, for an example, the writer’s paper “Rousseau’s Pessimist,”” Mod. Lang. 
Notes, XXXVIII (1924), 449; and for an earlier one, Prior’s Solomon (1718), a 
poetical elaboration of the thesis that “the pleasures of life do not compensate our 
miseries; age steals upon us unawares; and death, as the only cure of our ills, ought 
to be expected, not feared.” 
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empire rolled up to the summit of prosperity and luxury, and what new 
scenes of desolation attend its fall. To what infinite toil of men, and 
other animals, is every flourishing city indebted for all the conveniences 
and enjoyments of life, and what vice and misery do those very equip- 
ments introduce..... The pleasures annexed to the preservation of 
ourselves are both preceded and followed by numberless sufferings; 
preceded by massacres and tortures of various animals preparatory to 
a feast, and followed by as many diseases lying wait in every dish to 
pour forth vengeance on their destroyers.” 


This gloomy rhetoric was perfectly consistent in principle with 
optimism, and it manifested at least one natural tendency of the 
champions of that doctrine; for the more numerous and monstrous 
the evils to be explained, the greater was the triumph when the 
author of a theodicy explained them. 

The argument, indeed, in some of its more naive expressions 
tends to beget in the reader a certain pity for an embarrassed 
Creator, infinitely well-meaning, but tragically hampered by 
“necessities in the nature of things” in his efforts to make a good 
world. What could be more pathetic than the position in which— 
as Soame Jenyns authoritatively informs us—Omnipotence found 
itself when contemplating the creation of mankind? 


Our difficulties arise from our forgetting how many difficulties Omnipo- 
tence has to contend with: in the present instance it is obliged either to 
afflict innocence or be the cause of wickedness; it has no other option.* 


In short the writings of the optimists afforded abundant ground 
for Voltaire’s exclamation: 


Vous criez ‘Tout est bien” d’une voix lamentable! 


‘ Voltaire’s chief complaint of these philosophers in the Poem on the 


Lisbon Disaster was not, as has often been supposed, that they were 
too indecently cheerful, that their view of the reality of evil was sup- 
erficial; his complaint was that they were too depressing, that they 
made the actual evils we experience appear worse by representing 


2A Free Inquiry into the Nature and Origin of Evil (1757), 60-2. Jenyns for the 
most part merely puts into clear and concise form the arguments of King, Leibniz 
and Pope; but he differs from these in unequivocally and emphatically rejecting 
the freedomist solution of the problem of moral evil. His book had a considerable 
vogue, went into numerous editions, and was translated into French. 

* Ibid., 104, where the curious reader may, if he will, find why this option was 
“necessary,” and how “Infinite Wisdom” made the best of it. 
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them as inevitable and inherent in the permanent structure of the 
universe.‘ 

Non, ne présentez plus 4 mon coeur agité 

Ces immuables lois de la nécessité! 


An evil unexplained seemed to Voltaire more endurable than the 
same evil explained, when the explanation consisted in showing 
that from all eternity the avoidance of just that evil had been, and 
through all eternity the avoidance of others like it would be, 
logically inconceivable. In this his own feeling, and his assumption 
about the psychology of the emotions in other men, was precisely 
opposite to that of Spinoza, who believed that everything becomes 
endurable when we once see clearly that it could never have been 
otherwise, that it is truly rooted in the eternal world of Ideas: 
quatenus mens res omnes ut necessarias intelligit, eatenus minus ab 
affectibus patitur.’ Though most of the optimistic writers of the 
eighteenth century were less thorough-going or less frank in their 
cosmical determinism than Spinoza, such philosophic consolation 
as they offered was at bottom the same as his. It was an essen- 
tially intellectual consolation; the mood that it wasusually designed 
to produce was that of reasoned acquiescence in the inevitable, 
based upon a conviction that its inevitableness was of the nature of 
logical necessity, and was due to no arbitrary caprice; or, at a 
higher pitch, a devout willingness to be damned—that is, to be as 
much damned as one was—for the better demonstration of the 
reasonableness of the scheme of things. Whether confronted with 
physical or moral evils, wrote Pope, “‘to reason well is to submit’; 
and again: 

Know thy own point; this kind, this due degree, 

Of blindness, weakness, Heaven bestows on thee. 

Submit! 


It is, of course, true that the optimistic writers were eager 
to show how good comes out of evil; but the point which it was 


‘ Voltaire, however, is arguing in the poem against two distinct and essentially 
opposed types of theodicy: the philosophical and necessitarian type, which en- 
deavored to explain such a thing as the Lisbon earthquake as 

Veffet des éternelles lois 
Qui d’un Dieu libre et b6n nécessitent le choix, 
and the theological and indeterminist type, which saw in such catastrophes special 
interpositions of deity in punishment of men’s free choice of moral evil. The reason- 
ings aimed at these two opposite objectives Voltaire confusingly runs together. 
Ethica, V., Prop. 6. 
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indispensable for them to establish was that it could come in no 
other way. It is true, also, that they were wont, when they reached 
the height of their argument, to discourse with eloquence on the 
perfection of the Universal System as a whole; but that perfection 
in no way implied either the happiness or the excellence of the 
finite parts of the system. On the contrary, the fundamental and 
» characteristic premise of the usual proof of optimism was the 
proposition that the perfection of the whole depends upon, indeed, 
consists in, the existence of every possible degree of imperfection 
in the parts. Voltaire, once more, summarized the argument not 
altogether unjustly when he wrote: 


Vous composerez dans ce chaos fatal 
Des malheurs de chaque étre un bonheur général. 


The essence of the optimist’s enterprise was to find the evidence of | 
the “‘goodness” of the universe, not in the paucity but rather in 

the multiplicity of what to the unphilosophic mind appeared to be 

evils. And it was also from this central paradox of optimism that 

those ulterior implications followed which were to help to generate 

the ““Romantic’”’ view of life and of art. 


II 


All this can best be shown by an analysis of the argument in its 
logical sequence, as it is set forth in the earliest and, perhaps, when 
its indirect influence is also considered, the most influential, of 
eighteenth-century theodicies—the De origine mali (1702) of William 
King, then Bishop of Derry, afterwards Archbishop of Dublin. 
The original Latin work does not appear to have had wide currency; 
but in 1731 an English version appeared,’ with copious additions, 
partly extracts from King’s posthumous papers, partly original 
notes “tending to vindicate the author’s principles against the 
objections of Bayle, Leibnitz, the author of a Philosophical Inquiry 
concerning Human Liberty, and others,” by the translator, 
Edmund Law, subsequently bishop of Carlisle. The translation 
went through five editions during Law’s lifetime;’ and it seems to 
have been much read and discussed. Law was a figure of importance 


* An Essay on the Origin of Evil by Dr. William King, translated from the Latin 
with Notes and a Dissertation concerning the Principle and Criterion of Virtue and of 
the Passions; By Edmund Law, M. A., Fellow of Christ College in Cambridge. I 
quote from the second edition, Lond., 1732, here referred to as “Essny.”” 

* The dates are (731, 1732, 1739, 1758, 1781. 
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in his day, being the spokesman of “the most latitudinarian 
position” in the Anglican theology of the time;* and his academic 
dignities as Master of Peterhouse and Knightbridge Professor of 
Moral Philosophy at Cambridge in the 1750’s and 60’s doubtless 
increased the range of his influence. There can hardly be much 
doubt that it was largely from the original work of King that Pope 
derived, directly or through Bolingbroke, the conceptions which, 
re-arranged with curious incoherency, served for his vindication of 
optimism in the First Epistle of the Essay on Man.® 

It can by no means be said that King begins his reflection on the 
subject by putting on rose-tinted spectacles. He recognizes from 
the outset all the facts which seem most incompatible with an 
optimistic view: the “perpetual war between the elements, between 
animals, between men’’; “the errors, miseries and vices” which are 
“the constant companions of human life from its infancy”; the 


8 Stephen, English Thought, p. 406. 

® Bolingbroke in the Fragments quotes King frequently and with respect; he 
recognizes in him the one theologian who “saw plainly” the truth of the thesis 
which Bolingbroke devotes scores of pages to developing and defending, viz., that 
man is not the final cause of the creation; and his own argument for optimism, 
though less methodically stated, follows in great part the same line as King’s 
(see references below). I can see no reason for doubting that in the Fragments as 
printed we have, as Bolingbroke asserted, in a somewhat expanded form “the notes 
which were communicated to Mr. Pope in scraps, as they were written,” and utilized 
by the latter in writing the Essay on Man; the numerous and exact verbal parallels 
between passages in the Fragments and the Essay are not susceptible of any other 
probable explanation. (See Bolingbroke’s Works, 1809 ed., VII, 278 and VIII, 356). 
Law wrote in the preface to the 1781 edition of the Essay on the Origin of Evil: 
“I had the satisfaction of seeing that those very principles which had been main- 
tained by Archbishop King were adopted by Mr. Pope in the Essay on Man.” 
When this was challenged by a brother-bishop, Pope’s truculent theological cham- 
pion Warburton, Law replied by referring to the testimony of Lord Bathurst, 
“who saw the very same system in Lord Bolingbroke’s own hand, lying before Mr. 
Pope while he composed his Essay,;’”’ and added: “The point may also be cleared 
effectually whenever any reader shall think it worth his while to compare the two 
pieces together, and observe how exactly they tally with one another” (0p. cit., 
p. xvii). Such a comparison seems to me to give reason to believe that Pope made 
use of King’s work directly, as well as of Bolingbroke’s adaptation of a part of it. 
Since it was in 1730 that Pope and Bolingbroke were “deep in metaphysics,” and 
since by 1731 the first three Epistles seem to have been completed (cf. Courthope, 
V, 242), it must have been from the Latin original, not Law’s translation, that the 
poet and his philosophic mentor drew. Thus essentially the same theodicy ap- 
peared almost simultaneously in Law’s English prose rendering and in Pope’s verse. 
On the relation of King’s wok to Haller’s Ueber den Ursprung des Uebels (1734) 
of. L. M. Price in PMLA, XLI (1925), 945-8. 
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prosperity of the wicked and the suffering of the righteous. There 
are ‘“‘troops of miseries marching through human life.” And King 
is innocent of the amazing superficiality of Milton’s theodicy; 
while he, too, assumes the freedom of the will, he sees clearly that 
this assumption can touch only a fraction of the problem. Not 
all evils are “‘external, or acquired by our choice’; many of them 
“proceed from the constitution of Nature itself.” The dualistic 
doctbrine of Bayle, while it, too, has the advantage of “acquitting 
God of all manner of blame,” is philosophically an ‘absurd 
hypothesis.” King, in short, is to attribute evil, not—at least not 
primarily nor chiefly—either to the mysterious perversity of man’s 
will or to the machinations of the Devil; he is to show its necessity 
from a consideration of the nature of deity itself. His undertaking 
is nothing less than that of facing all the evils of existence and show- 
ing them to be “not only consistent with infinite wisdom, goodness 
and power, but necessarily resulting from them.” 

The traditional division of evils into three classes—evils of 
limitation or imperfection, ‘‘natural’”’ evils, and moral evils— 
provides the general scheme of the argument, which is, in brief, 
that there could not conceivably have been any creation at all 
without the first sort of evil; and that all of the second sort, at 
least, follow with strict logical necessity from the first. Even 
Omnipotence could not create its own double; if any beings other 
than God were to exist they must in the nature of the case be 
differentiated from him through the “evil of defect”—and, as is 
assumed, be differentiated from oneanother by the diversity of their 
defects. Evil, in short, is primarily privation; and privation is 
involved in the very concept of all beings except one. This Law 
puts in the terms of Aristotelian and Scholastic philosophy in his 
summary of King’s “scheme”: 

All creatures are necessarily imperfect, and at an infinite distance from 
the perfection of the Deity, and if a negative principle were admitted, 
such as the Privation of the Peripatetics, it might be said that every 
created being consists of existence and non-existence; for it is nothing in 
respect both of those perfections which it wants, and of those which 
others have. And this... . mixture of non-entity in the constitution of 
created beings is the necessary principle of all natural evils, and of a 
possibility of moral ones.'? 

10 Essay, I, 103. 

Tbid., 109-113. 

series of subsequent thendicies, some of which have a place in literatur: 
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In other words, in King’s own phrase, “‘a creature is descended from 
God, a most perfect Father; but from Nothing as its Mother, which 
is Imperfection.” And the virtually dualistic character of this 
conception is shown by the fact that the inferior parent, in spite 
of the purely negative réle which appeared to be implied by her 
name, was conceived to be responsible for many seemingly highly 
positive peculiarities of the offspring. This, however, was felt to 
be an unobjectionable dualism, partly because the second or evil 
principle was called ‘““Nothing,”’ and partly because its existence 
as a factor in the world, and the effects of it, could be regarded as 


. logically necessary and not as a mysterious accident. 


’ But the significant issue did not lie in this simple, almost tauto- 
logical piece of reasoning. Doubtless, if the Absolute Being was 
not to remain forever in the solitude of his own perfection, the prime 
evil of limitation or imperfection must characterize whatever other 
beings he brought forth. But that evil was not thereby justified 
unless it were shown, or assumed, that the creation of such other, 
necessarily defective beings is itself a good. This crucial assumption 
King unhesitatingly makes, as well as a further assumption which 
seems far from self-evident. Even if it were granted that it is good 
that some beings other than God, some finite and imperfect natures, 
should exist, would it not (some might ask) have been less irrational 
that only the highest grade of imperfection should be generated— 
as had, indeed, been originally the case, according to an account 
of the creation supported by a considerable weight of authority 
in the theological tradition of Christianity, and comparatively re- 
cently revived by Milton. If God could be supposed to need 
company—which it seemed philosophically a paradox and was 
theologically a heresy to admit—should it not at least have been 
good company, a civitas dei composed wholly of pure spirits? King 
saw no way of achieving a satisfactory theodicy unless this latter 
question were answered (again with the support of many ancient 
and medieval writers) in the negative. It was requisite to show that 
not only imperfection in general, but every one of the observable 
concrete imperfections of the actual world, ought to have been 


Victor Hugo still thought it needful to devote a number of lines to the exposition 
of it in Les Contemplations (“Ce que dit la Bouche d’Ombre,” 350 ff.). 

4 See the patristic authorities cited by Sumner in his tr. of Milton’s Christian 
Doctrine, 187, n. 4. The view adopted by Milton, however, was of dubious ortho- 
doxy. It had been rejected by Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theol., I, q. 61, a. 3; and 
by Dante, Paradiso XXIX, 37. 
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created; and this could not be shown unless it were laid down as a 
premise that it is inherently and absolutely good that every kind 
of thing (however far down in the scale of possibles) should actually 
be, so far as its existence is logically conceivable, t.e., involves no 
contradiction. 

This proposition then—expressed in theological terminology— 
was the essential thesis in the argument for optimism propounded 
by King and Law. There is inherent in the divine essence as an 
element in God’s perfection a special attribute of “‘goodness,”’ 
which makes it necessary that all other and less excellent essences 
down to the very lowest—so far as they are severally and jointly 
possible—shall have actual existence after their kind. 


God might, indeed, have refrained from creating, and continued alone, 
self-sufficient and perfect to all eternity; but his infinite Goodness would 
by no means allow it; this obliged him to produce external things; which 
things, since they could not possibly be perfect, the Divine Goodness 
preferred imperfect ones to none at all. Imperfection, then, arose from 
the infinity of Divine Goodness." 


And, thus committed by his own nature to the impartation of 
actual being to some imperfect essences, God could not refuse the 
boon of existence to any: 


If you say, God might have omitted the more imperfect beings, I grant 
it, and if that had been best, he would undoubtedly have done it. But it 
is the part of infinite Goodness to choose the very best; from thence it 
proceeds, therefore, that the more imperfect beings have existence; for 
it was agreeable to that, not to omit the very least good that could be 
produced. Finite goodness might possibly have been exhausted in creating 
the greater beings, but infinite extends to all..... There must then be 
many, perhaps infinite, degrees of perfection in the divine works... . . 
It was better not to give some so great a degree of happiness as their 
natures might receive, than that a whole species of being should be want- 
ing to the world. 


Not only must all possible species enjoy existence, but, adds 
King’s editor, ‘‘from the observation that there is no manner of 


4 King, op. cit., I, 116 f. For the same conception of the Scale of Being and its 
necessary completeness in: a well-ordered universe, cf. Bolingbroke, Fragments 
(Works, 1809, VIII, 173, 183, 186, 192, 218 f., 232, 363, 364-5). 

% Op. cit., 137f, 129-131f, 156. Both King and Law fell into curious waverings, 
and in the end into self-contradiction, when the question was raised whether the 
number of degrees in the scale of being is actually infinite. Into this it is unnecessary 
to enter here. 
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chasm or void, no link deficient in this great Chain of Being, and 
the reason of it, it will appear extremely probable also that every 
distinct order, every class or species, is as full as the nature of it 
would permit, or [Law devoutly but, upon his own principles, 
tautologically adds] as God saw proper.” 

The foundation, then, of the argument for optimism was a very 
old conception, than which few, I think, have affected Western 
thought more profoundly or at more diverse points—but which has 
been so little recognized or connectedly studied by historians that 
it has received no appropriate name. I shall call it the principle 
of plentitude. It is the assumption that a good or rational universe 


must be a plenum formarum, that every Platonic Idea has—subject 


only to the law of contradiction, to the limitations of logical im- 
possibility and incompossibility—a valid claim to existence, that 
if a single such claim remained avoidably unrealized the world 
would be eo ipso shown to be, not merely incomplete, but irrational 
and therefore evil, and that the entire series of other essences whose 
necessary actualization is thus implied by the assumption of the 
perfection of the divine essence must constitute a minutely graded 
hierarchy, a continuum of forms from highest to lowest, of which 
any two adjacent members differ only infinitesimally. The concep- 
tion takes its start in a famous passage of the Timeus;' it is the 
essential principle of the dialectic of Neoplatonic emanationism;}” 
it had been used by Abelard in the twelfth century as the basis at 
once for a proof of cosmical determinism similar to Spinoza’s, 
and of optimism similar to that of King and his eighteenth-century 
successors;!* it had played a great part in the system of Thomas 
Aquinas, though accompanied by ingenious distinctions and elusive 
modifications designed to rid it of its heterodox consequences;'® 
and in the seventeenth century it had been a favorite theme of 
some of the English Platonists. On the other hand it, or the 
rationalistic premises on which it rested, had been rejected, as 
inconsistent with the freedom of the divine will, by a slightly less 
long line of philosophers and theologians, notably by Peter 
Lombard in the famous compend which was for centuries the chief 
textbook of students of theology,?° and by Duns Scotus and his 


6 Timeus, 29. 

17 Cf., e. g., Plotinus, Enn. V, 4, 1; IV, 86. 

18 Introd. ad Theologiam, I11; in Migne, Patrol. Lat., CLXXVIII, cols. 1093-1101. 
19 Summa contra Gentiles, I, 75; II, 45; II, 68; II, 71. 

20 Liber Sent., I, 442. 
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followers, and it had been not only conspiciously absent from, but 
plainiy contradicted by, the cosmogony and theodicy of Milton, 
who in this matter is a continuer rather of the Scotist than the 
Thomist tradition. Since the principle of plentitude had received 
expression from hundreds of writers before King, its utilization by 
later optimists is no evidence that they derived it from him. Never- 
theless, for reasons already indicated, the probability remains that 
it was because of the reiteration and elaboration of the principle 
in the De origine mali that Pope gave the fundamental place, in 
his own argument for the thesis that whatever is, is right, to the 
premise that, in the “best of systems possible,” 


All must full or not coherent be, 
And all that rises, rise in due degree. 


For the purposes of a theodicy, the principle of plenitude served 
most directly and obviously as an “explanation” of the “evil of 
defect.”” The limitations of each species of creature, which define 
its place in the scale, are indispensable to that infinite differentia- 
tion of things in which the “fullness” of the universe consists, and 
are therefore necessary to the realization of the greatest of goods. 
Man, therefore, cannot rationally complain because he lacks many 
endowments and means of enjoyment which might conceivably 
have been granted him. In Law’s words: 


From the supposition of a Scale of Being, gradually descending from 
perfection to nonentity, and complete in every intermediate rank and 
degree, we shall soon see the absurdity of such questions as these, Why 
was not man made more perfect? Why are not his faculties equal to those 
of angels? Since this is only asking why he was not placed in a different 
class of beings, when at the same time all other classes are supposed to 
be full.” 


Tt was, in short, “necessary that the creature should fill the 
station wherein it was, or none at all.”” If he were anywhere else, 
he would not be the same entity; and if he did not exist at all, 
there would be a gap in the series, and the perfection of the 
creation would thereby be destroyed. Undeniably these dis- 
tinguishing deficiencies “bring many inconveniences on the 
persons whose lot it is to fill that part of the universe which 
requires a creature of such an imperfect nature.” For example, 
a man has no wings, a perfection granted to birds. 


21 Essay I, 131. The argument may already be found in Plotinus, Enn. III, 2, 11. 
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’Tis plain that in his present circumstances he cannot have them, and 
that the use of them would be very mischievous to society; and yet the 
want of them necessarily exposes us to many inconveniences..... 
A thousand instances may be given where the evil of imperfection neces- 
a | sarily subjects us to disappointment of appetite, and several other natural 
es. 9: evils, which yet are all necessary for the common good.” 


To this particular form of purely logical consolation Pope recurs 
repeatedly, with fairly evident dependence upon King. In a 
“full” system “there must be, somewhere, such a rank as Man’’; 
and the occupant of that rank cannot rationally desire the dis- 
tinctive attributes of those below or those above him in the scale.* 


; Why has not man a microscopic eye? 
For this plain reason, man is not a fly. 
And 
On superior powers 
Were we to press, inferior might on ours; 
Or in the full creation leave a void, 
: Where, one step broken, the great scale’s destroyed.™ 


But if the principle of plenitude had been applicable only for 

‘the explanation of the “metaphysical” evil of limitation or particu- 

larity, it would not have carried the optimist far towards his goal. 

Most of the things we call evil hardly appear to be adequately 

describable as mere deficiencies. Even a Platonistic philosopher 

with a toothache will probably find it difficult to persuade himself 

that his pain is a wholly negative thing, a metaphysical vacuum 

consisting merely in the absence of some conceivable positive 

good. King was therefore forced to use some ingenuity—or rather, 

to utilize the ingenuity of his many precursors—in order to exhibit 

the numerous train of “natural’’ evils as equally necessary impli- 

| - cations of the same fundamental principle. He seeks to do this, 
in the first place, on the ground that in a really “full” universe 
there must be opposition. Creatures necessarily crowd upon, 
restrict, and therefore come into conflict with, one another. This 
necessity appears in its primary form in the motion of matter. It 
' was theoretically possible for God to have so disposed matter 
that it would move “uniformly and all together, either in a direct 


® Op. cit., 137. 
% For the same argument in Bolingbroke, see Fragments (Works, 1809 ed., ; 
VIII, 233, 287, 363, 364-5). 
™ Essay on Man, Ep. 1, 48, 193-4, 241-4. 
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line or in a circle and the contrariety of motions by that means be 
prevented.”’ But a material system so simple and harmonious 
must also, we are assured, have been barren and useless. 


Such a motion therefore was to be excited in it as would separate it into 
parts, make it fluid, and render it an habitation for animals. But that 
could not be without contrariety of motion, as any one that thinks of it 
at all will perceive. And if this be once admitted in matter, there neces- 
sarily follows a division and disparity of parts, clashing and opposition, 
comminution, concretion and repulsion, and all those evils which we 
behold in generation and corruption The mutual clashing of these 
concretions could therefore not be avoided, and as they strike upon one 
another a concussion of the parts and a separation from each other would 
be necessarily produced, ... . [i.e.] corruption.* 


And since man’s place in the Scale of Being is that of a creature 
partly material, partly spiritual, he is necessarily involved in, 
and unhappily affected by, these collisions of matter. The pre- 
occupation of the optimists with the notion of the “fullness” of 
the organic world sometimes led them (by a natural confusion of 
ideas) to draw an almost Darwinian or Malthusian picture of a 
Nature over-crowded with aspirants for life and consequently 
given over to a ubiquitous struggle for existence. King assures us 
that there is something like a housing-problem even in Heaven. 


If you ask why God does not immediately transplant men into heaven, 
since ’tis plain they are capable of that happier state; or why he confines 
them so long... . on the earth as in a darksome prison, . . . . I answer, 
Because the Heavens are already furnished with inhabitants, and cannot 
with convenience admit of new ones, till some of the present possessors 
depart to a better state, or make room some other way for these to change 
their condition. 


Into the further naive reasonings by which King seeks to deduce 
the genesis of ‘‘pain, uneasiness and dread of death,” and indirectly 
of the other emotions by which man is tormented, we need not 
enter. It suffices to quote the concise genealogy of woes in which 
he sums up his reasons for holding this to be the best of possible 
worlds: 


Behold how evils spring from and multiply upon each other, while 
infinite Goodness still urges the Deity to do the very best. This moved 


% Essay, I, 147-8; cf. Essay on Man, I: 169: 
But all subsists by elemental Strife, 
And passions are the elements of life. 
* Tbid., I, 134. 
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him to give existence to creatures, which cannot exist without imperfec- 
tions and inequality. This excited him to create matter, and to put it in 
motion, which is necessarily attended with separation and dissolution, 
generation and corruption. This persuaded him to couple souls with 
bodies, and to give them mutual affections, whence proceeded pain and 
sorrow, hatred and fear, with the rest of the passions. Yet all of them are 
necessary.?? 


Such an argument for optimism closely resembles, and might 
easily be substituted for, some of the formulas in which primitive 
Buddhism summed up the creed of pessimism. 

The author of the most popular English theodicy of the mid- 
nineteenth century found, as everyone remembers, peculiar 
difficulty in the spectacle of ‘Nature red in tooth and claw with 
ravin”—in the universal conflict, the daily and hourly cruelties 
and little, dumb tragedies, which are hidden behind the surface- 
beauty of every field and wood. But to the typical eighteenth- 
century writer of a theodicy, even these aspects of Nature gave 
little trouble. He was no more blind to them than Tennyson; but 
his universal solvent, the principle of plenitude, served him here 
as elsewhere. Doubtless, King granted, God could have made a 
world free from these horrors, simply by refraining from creating 
carnivorous and predacious animals. But this, again, would have 
meant a world less full of life. 


A being that has life is (caeteris paribus) preferable to one that has not; 
God, therefore, animated that machine which furnishes out provision for 
the more perfect animals; which was both graciously and providently 
done: for by this means he gained so much life to the world as there is in 
those animals which are food for others; for by this means they themselves 
enjoy some kind of life, and are of service also to the rest..... Matter, 
which is fit for the nourishment of man, is also capable of life; if therefore 
God had denied it life, he had omitted a degree of good which might have 
been produced without any impediment to his principal design, which 
does not seem very agreeable to infinite goodness. ’Tis better, therefore, 
that it should be endowed with life for a time, though ’tis to be devoured 
afterwards, than to continue totally stupid and unactive..... Let us 
not be surprised, then, at the universal war as it were among animals, 
.... or that the strong devour the weakex.** 


27 Tbid., I, 176. The argument for the necessity of natural evils based upon the 
principle of plenitude is supplemented by that drawn from the indispensability of 
uniform general laws; e. g. I, 150-3, 196-7, cf. Essay on Man, I, 145 ff. This part 
of King’s reasoning does not fall within the theme of the present paper. 

% Thid., I, 184-5. 
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The application of this to the special case of domesticated animals 
reared for slaughter, which furnished Pope with the theme for 
some characteristic and detestable lines, was also made by King. 
Man 

Feasts the animal he dooms his feast, 

And, till he ends the being, makes it blest. ly 


Undeniably the carnivora were among the antecedently possible ; 
kinds of creatures; and if the excellence of Nature or its Author 
consists quite simply in having as many kinds as possible, nothing 
more need be said in justification of the existence of such animals; 
in the words of another contemporary divine, quoted with admira- 
tion by Law, “it is evident that by this means there is room for 
more whole species of creatures than there otherwise would be, 
and that the variety of the creation is thereby very much enlarged 
and the goodness of its Author displayed.’*® The tendency of 
the theodicies to promote belief in the blessedness of sheer multi- | 
tude, the all-importance of having an abundance of “different 
natures” in the world, at whatever cost, could hardly be better 
illustrated. 

But even if the criterion of the goodness of the universe were 
assumed to consist, not solely in the diversity of creatures, but in 
the quantity of the joie de vivre it contains, the'creation of beasts of 
prey could still, according to a further argument of King’s, be 
justified. “Animals are of such a nature as to delight in action, 
or in the exercise of their faculties, nor can we have any other 
notion of happiness even in God himself.”” But among the pleasur- 
able activities conceivable before the creation were those which 
might attach to the procuring of food by predatory creatures. 
Why, then, should these intense and positive pleasures be lacking, 
merely that feebler kinds might be spared the transitory pains of 
being pursued and eaten? Clearly, since “the infinite Power of 
God was able to produce animals of such capacities,” his “infinite 
Goodness” may “be conceived to have almost compelled him not 
to refuse or envy (them) the benefit of life.’ “If you insist,” 
says the archbishop genially to a supposititious critic, “that a 
lion might have been made without teeth or claws, a viper without 
venom; I grant it, as a knife without an edge; but then they would 


29 J. Clarke, Discourse concerning Natural Evil, 1719; the same argument in 
Plotinus, Enn. III, 211. Goldsmith, among others, was still repeating it later in the 
eighteenth century; v. his Essays (1767), 132. 
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have been of quite another species [i.e., there would have been a 
missing link in the Chain of Being], and have had neither the 
nature, nor use, nor genius, which they now enjoy.” As for the 
lion’s victim, if it were a rational animal it doubtless would, or at 
all events should, rejoice as does its Maker in the thought of the 
agreeable exercise which it is affording the “genius’”’ of the lion. 
If the victim be not endowed with reason, or be too mean-spirited 
to take a large philosophical view of the matter, the consoling 
insight into the higher meaning of its sufferings is still, through the 
happy ordering of things, left to be enjoyed vicariously by optimis- 
tic archbishops.*° 

Plainly this amiable and devout ecclesiastic had, in the course 
of his endeavor to justify God’s ways to men, been driven not only 
to a conception of God but also to a conception of ultimate values 
which came somewhat strangely from a Christian teacher. Though 
King would, of course, have said that his God was a God of love, 
the term must necessarily have had for him an unusual sense. 
The God of the De origine mali loved abundance and variety of 
life more than he loved peace and concord among his creatures and 
more than he desired their exemption from pain. He loved lions, 
in short, as well as lambs; and loving lions, he wished them to 
behave in accordance with the “nature,” or Platonic Idea, of a 
lion, which implies devouring lambs and not lying down with 
them. And in these preferences the “goodness” of God was 
assumed to be most clearly manifested—“‘goodness” thus coming 
to mean a delight in fullness and diversity of finite being, rather 
than in harmony and happiness. King and his editor seem only 
occasionally and confusedly aware how deeply their argument has 
involved them in such a radical transvaluation of values; they 

% It is only fair to add that King is equally ready to view as “necessary,” 
and consequently to approve and justify, specific evils less remote from archiepisco- 
pal experience, such as “gout, one of the most tormenting diseases that attend us”— 
by which, in fact, this resolute optimist was cruelly harassed for nearly half a cen- 
tury, and from an attack of which, according to his biographer, he died. (See 
Sir C. S. King’s volume, 1906, p. 14 and passim). Gout, the archbishop observes, 
in a sportsmanlike if not wholly edifying vein, has compensations which, on the 
whole, outweigh its pains: “Who would not rather endure it than lose the pleasure 
of feeling? Most men are sensible that eating certain meats, and indulging ourselves 
in the use of several drinks, will bring it; and yet we see this doth not deter us from 
them, and we think it more tolerable to endure the gout, than lose the pleasure 
that plentiful eating and drinking yields us.” (I., 177). Why it was “necessary” 
@ priori that these pleasures should be purchasable only at that price remains, in 
the end, somewhat obscure. 
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waver between this and the more conventional conception of 
“divine goodness,”’ and for the most part touch but lightly upon 
the more paradoxical implications of their premises. Yet they 
at times betray some uneasy feeling of the incongruity between 
these premises and certain traditional elements of Christian belief. 
It was, for example, a part of that belief that in the earthly paradise 
before the Fall, and also in the celestial paradise which awaits 
the elect, most of the evils which these theologians were zealously 
proving to be “‘necessary,’’ because required by the “divine good- 
ness,”’ were in fact absent. It seemed, therefore, difficult to avoid 
the awkward dilemma that either the paradisaical state is not 
good, or else a good “‘system’’ does not, after all, require quite so 
much evil and so many degrees of imperfection as the authors of 
the theodicies conceived. King meets this difficulty but lamely; 
he is, in fact, driven to suggest that the felicity of our first parents 
in Eden has probably been somewhat exaggerated: “it doth not 
appear that Adam in Paradise was altogether without pain or . 
passion,” but rather “that he was only secured from such pains ~ 
as might cause his death, and that for a time, till removed to a 
better place.’ 

The outcome of King’s reasoning (so far as it was consistently 
carried through) is not, of course, surprising. He who attempts a 
theodicy without first shutting his eyes to a large range of the 
facts of experience, must necessarily take for the object of his 
piety the God of Things as They Are; and since things as they are 
include the whole countless troop of natural ills, it became neces- 
sary so to transform the conception of the good as to make it 
possible to argue that these ills are—not, indeed, goods, considered 
by themselves—but implicates of some supreme good, in the 
realization of which the essential nature of deity is most truly 
manifested. The principle of plenitude, taken as a species of 
value-theory, was a natural, if not the necessary, result of this 
enforced revision of the notion of good. Certainly that which the 
Author of Nature as it is chiefly values could not, on empirical 
grounds, be supposed to be identical with those things which 
men have commonly set their hearts upon and have pictured to 
themselves in their dreams of paradise. Stated in its most general 
terms, the paradox underlying all these singular implications of the 
optimist’s reasoning is the assumption which is of the essence of 


3% Essay, I, 176; cf. also 148-9. 
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the principle of plenitude itselfi—that the desirability of a thing’s 
‘existence bears no relation to its excellence. 

King’s further reflections upon the problem of evil do not 
concern us here, since the conception of the Chain of Being does 
not much figure in them. It might, indeed, and with more con- 
sistency, have done so. For the sort of evil not dealt with by 
King upon the principles already indicated, namely, moral evil, 
might naturally have been regarded as a special case of the “evil 
of defect.” A creature having the specific degree of blindness and 
weakness appropriate to man’s place in the scale, and at the same 
time subject to the passions which King had represented as 
necessarily inseparable from our psychophysical constitution, 
could hardly fail, it would seem, to make frequent ‘“‘wrong elec- 
tions.”” So much, indeed, King is constrained to admit; there are 
many errors of conduct which are due to our ignorance and 
necessary imperfection, and these are to be classed among the 
“natural evils” and explained in the same manner as others of 
that class. But there remains a residuum of “moral evil” not so 
explicable, but due to a “depraved will.” On this theme King 
for the most part repeats the familiar arguments. Bolingbroke 
did not follow the archbishop in this, but derived the necessity of 
moral evil directly from the principle of plenitude. If men 
had been so constituted as to follow always the ethical “law of 
nature, .... the moral state of mankind would have been para- 
disaical, but it would not have been human. We should not 
have been the creatures we were designed to be, and a gap would 
have been left in the order of created intelligences.” In this 
application of the principle, the antinomian implications of which 
are sufficiently obvious, Bolingbroke had been anticipated by so 
saintly a philosopher as Spinoza: 


To those who ask, Why has not God created all men such as to be 
directed solely by the guidance of reason, I reply only that it is because 
he had no lack of material wherewith to create all things, from the very 
highest to the very lowest grade of perfection, or, more properly speaking, 
because the laws of his nature were so ample as to suffice for the pro- 
duction of everything that can be conceived by an infinite intellect. 


This was carrying a step farther the argument which Pope was 
to versify: since the best of systems must be as “full” as possible, 


® Fragments or Minutes of Essays, Sec. XVI. 
8 Ethics, I, ad. fin. 
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Then in the scale of reasoning life, ’tis plain, 
There must be somewhere such a rank as— 
not man only, but also, among men, the fool and the evil-doer. 


Ill 


The theodicy of Leibniz was in most essentials the same as 
that of his English precursor; and in summarizing with approval 
the main argument of the archbishop’s bel ouvrage, plein de savoir 
et d’élégance, Leibniz significantly accentuated the theological 
paradox contained in it: 


Why, someone asks, did not God refrain from creating things altogether. 
The author well replies that the abundance of God’s goodness is the 
reason. He wished to communicate himself, even at the expense of that 
delicacy which our imaginations ascribe to him, when we assume that 
imperfections shock him. Thus he preferred that the imperfect should 
exist, rather than nothing.® 


This emphasis upon the implication that the Creator of the actual 
world cannot be supposed to be a “delicate’’ or squeamish God, 
caring only for perfection—and that, in fact, he would, if more 
nicely selective in his act of creation, have thereby shown himself 
the less divine—illustrates clearly the tendency of the optimistic 
argument to generate a new conception of that in which the 
goodness of things in general consists. And in developing the 
theory of value thus implicit in optimism, the German philosopher 
is franker, more ardent, and more cheerful, than the Anglican 
theologian. Some analogies in human life to the standards of 
valuation which the optimists had applied in explaining the 
supposed purpose of the deity in the creation are not obscurely 
suggested by Leibniz. 


Wisdom requires variety (Ja sagesse doit varier). To multiply exclusively 
the same thing, however noble it be, would be a superfluity; it would be 


% There is no question of any influence of King upon Leibniz or of Leibniz upon 
King. Though the Théodicée was not published until 1710, eight years after the 
De origine mali, the greater part of it was written between 1697 and the beginning 
of 1705; and the ideas it contains had long been familiar to Leibniz. Cf. Gerhardt’s 
preface to Leibniz’s Philosophische Schriften, vol. V1, 3-10. 

% “Remarques sur le livre sur l’origine du mal publié depuis peu en Angleterre,” 
appended to the Théodicée; Philos. Schriften, V1, 400, ff. Leibniz observes that he is 
in agreement with King “only in respect to half of the subject;” the disagreement 
relates chiefly to King’s chapter on liberty and necessity, which (quite inconsis- 
tently with the implications of his argument for optimism) asserts that God exer- 
cised a liberum arbitrium indifferentiae in creating the world. 
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a kind of poverty. To have a thousand well-bound copies of Vergil in 
your library; to sing only airs from the opera of Cadmus and Hermione; 
to break all your porcelain in order to have only golden cups; to have all 
your buttons made of diamonds; to eat only partridges and to drink only 
the wine of Hungary or of Shiraz—could any one call this reasonable? 


Something very similar to this had, in point of fact, been re- 
garded as the essence of reasonableness both by neo-classical 
esthetic theorists and by a multitude of influential moralists. 
It would scarcely have seemed evident to the former that two 
copies of Vergil are of less value than one copy plus a copy of the 
worst epic ever written—still less that a reading of the first fol- 
lowed by a reading of the second is preferable to two readings of 
Vergil. And the apparent object of the endeavor of most ethical 

~_ teaching had been to produce a close approach to uniformity in 

‘*. human character and behavior, and in men’s political and social 

institutions. The desire for variety—or for change, the temporal 

form of it—had rather commonly been conceived to be a non- 

x rational, indeed a pathological, idiosyncrasy of human creatures. 

2 7 But Leibniz not only gave it a sort of cosmic dignity by attributing 

v. A i it to God himself, but also represented it as the very summit of 

sationality. 


Ce ¥ . The ethically significant consequence which is most plainly 
Nad x drawn from this by Leibniz is that neither what is commonly 
4 YY called moral goodness, nor pleasure, is the most important thing 
SS in the world. Both hedonism, in short, and an abstract moralism 


(such, for example, as Kant and Fichte were afterwards to express) 
were equally contrary to the value-theory implicit in the the 
principle of plenitude. Virtue and happiness both, of course, 
have their place in the scale of values; but if it were the highest 
place, it is inconceivable that God would have made the kind of a 
world he has made. 


The moral or physical good or evil of rational creatures does not in- 
finitely transcend the good or evil which is purely metaphysical, that is 
to say, the good which consists in the perfection of the other creatures. 
> No substance is either absolutely precious or absolutely con- 
temptible in the sight of God. It is certain that God attaches more 
; importance to a man than to a lion, but I do not know that we can be 
- | sure that he prefers one man to the entire species of lions.*” 


™ Théodicée, § 124. 
Théodicée, § 118. 


| 
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To this thesis Leibniz reverts again and again throughout the 
Theodicy: 


(It is) a false maxim that the happiness of rational creatures is the sole 
purpose of God. If that had been so, there would, perhaps, have been 
neither sin nor unhappiness, not even as concomitants. God would have 
chosen a set of possibles from which all evils were excluded. But he would 
in that case have fallen short of what is due to the universe, that is, what 
is due to himself..... It is true that one can imagine possible worlds 
without sin and without suffering, just as one can invent romances about 
Utopias or the Sévarambes; but these worlds would be much inferior to 
ours. I cannot show this in detail; you must infer it, as I do, ab effectu, 
since this world, as it is, is the world God chose... . . Virtue is the noblest 
quality of created things, but it is not the only good quality of creatures. 
There is an infinite number of others that attract the inclination of God; 
it is from all these inclinations together that the greatest possible sum 
of good results; and there would be less good than there is if there were 
nothing but virtue, if only rational creatures existed. ... . Midas was 
less rich when he possessed only gold.** 


To this is added the trite esthetic argument for the indispensability 
of contrast in the production of beauty in a work of art, and, 
indeed, in the mere physical pleasure of the gustatory sense: 


Sweet things become insipid if we eat nothing else; sharp, tart and even 
bitter things must be combined with them so as to stimulate the taste. 
He who has not tasted bitter things does not deserve sweet, and, indeed, 
will not appreciate them. 


Thus the argument for optimism represented the Cosmic Artist 
as cramming his canvas with diversified detail to the last infinitesi- 
mal fraction of an inch; as caring far more for fullness and variety 
of content than for simplicity and perfection of form; and as seek- 
ing this richness of coloring and abundance of contrast even at the 
cost of disharmony, irregularity, and what to us appears confusion. 
For there is much truth, says Leibniz, in “the fine principle of 
St. Bernard: ordinatissimum est, minus interdum ordinate fieri 
aliquid.” 
IV_ 

The word ‘‘Romanticism,” I have suggested in an earlier paper, 
ought to be used in the plural or with the indefinite article; there 
is a formidably large collection of distinct, seemingly unrelated, 
and even opposed, ideas or tendencies to which the name has been 


% Ibid., §§120, 10, 124; of also 213. 
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applied by different writers, and since none has taken the pre- 
caution of obtaining copyright for the term, it can hardly be said 
that one of the current uses is more authorized than another.*® 
Nevertheless, if one were to select from among these meanings 
that one which would do most to clarify the history of ideas, the 
criteria to be applied are not difficult to formulate. It is usually 
agreed that “Romanticism” should designate a thing which, if 
it did not originate, at all events became far more explicit and 
(potent, in the later eighteenth century, and was essentially anti- 


\ thetic to the tendencies of thought and taste dominant in the 


_earlier part of that century and in the preceding one. ‘‘Romanti- 
cism” par excellence, then, should be that change in ruling pre- 
suppositions, occurring in the period in question, which is at once 
the most profound, the most completely and significantly opposed 
to the preconceptions alike of the ruling philosophy of the Enlight- 
ment and of the neo-classical esthetics, the most fruitful of 
revolutionary consequences, and from which the greatest number 
of other “Romanticisms” can be seen to derive. If the same 
innovation can be shown to have been fundamental in the program 
of those German writers who first introduced the term “romantic’”’ 
into the vocabulary of philosophy and literary criticism, it would 
be still better entitled to be considered the prime Romanticism. 

There is one manifest change in fundamental conceptions which 
meets all these criteria. For two centuries the thought of the 
Western world and, above all, the efforts made during those 
centuries for improvement and correction in beliefs, in institutions, 
and in art, had been, in the main, dominated by the assumption 
that, in each phase of human activity, excellence consists in con- 
forming as nearly as possible to a standard conceived as universal, 
static, uncomplicated, uniform for every rational being. Ra- 
tionality and uniformity were, indeed, commonly assumed to be 
insepfarable notions, and there was a marked tendency to define 
the rational simply as that which is found to be actually universal 
in the human mind. “Nature” was the word oftenest used to 
designate such a standard of excellence; and the amazing proposi- 
tion endlessly reiterated by seventeenth- and early eighteenth- 
century writers was that nature “is everywhere the same.” The 
norm, then, whether of truth or of beauty, was simple and in- 
variant. In religion the champions of deism, the religion of nature, 


* On the ambiguities of the term, cf. the writer’s “The Discrimination of Romaa- 
ticisms,” PMLA, XXXIX (1924), 299 ff. 
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sought to bring men back to the simple creed which could be 
supposed (in Leslie Stephen’s phrase) to be literally catholic, 
i.e., to have been understood and accepted semper, ubique et ab 
omnibus. Ethics was summed up in the law of nature, of which 
universality was the distinguishing mark: 


La morale uniforme en tout temps, en tout lieu. 


Political philosophy, in so far as it rested upon the notion of 
natural rights, was concerned only with that which is generic 
in man; and it tended on the whole, though not without important 
exceptions, to set up a uniform scheme of government as the 
ideal for all peoples. In the esthetics of literature the high neo- 
classical dogma demanded that the subject-matter and emotional 
content of a drama or epic should be limited to that which is 
universal in human experience and capable of appealing equally 
to all men in all times and all lands. It was their supposed greater 
universality, both in content and in appeal, which constituted the 
essence of the superiority attributed to the classical models. In 
every domain, in short, the program of improvement or reform 
was one of simplification, standardization, the avoidance of the 
particular, the elimination of local variations and individual 
diversities supposed to have arisen through some strange and 
unhappy aberration from the uniformity of the ‘natural’ order.‘ 

There has, in the entire history of thought, been hardly any 
change in standards of value more profound and more momentous 
than that which came when the contrary principle began widely 
to prevail—when it came to be believed that in many, if not all, 
hases of human activity, not only are there diverse excellences, 
ut that diversity itself is of the essence of excellence; and that 
f art, in particular, the objective is neither the attainment of 
some ideal perfection of form in a small number of fixed genres, 
nor, on the other hand, the gratification of that least common 
enominator of esthetic susceptibility which is shared by mankind 
in all ages, but rather the fullest possible expression of the abun- 
dance of differentness that there is, actually or potentially, in 
nature and human nature, and—for the function of the artist in 
relation to his public—the evocation of capacities for under- 
standing, sympathy, and enjoyment, which are latent in most 
men, and perhaps never capable of universalization. These 


“ A part of Milton’s argument in the Areopagitica is perhaps the most remark- 


able seventeenth-century exception to this universalism. 
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assumptions, though assuredly not the only important, are 
plainly the one common, factor in a score of otherwise diverse 
tendencies which, by one or another critic or historian, have been 
termed “Romantic’’: the immense multiplication of genres and of 
verse-forms; the admission of the esthetic legitimacy of the 
genre mixte; the goat de la nuance; the naturalization in art of the 
“grotesque’’; the quest for local color; the endeavor to reconstruct 
in imagination the distinctive inner life of peoples remote in 
space or in cultural condition; the étalage du moi; the demand for 
particularized fidelity in landscape-description; the revulsion 
against simplicity; the distrust of universal formulas in politics; 
the zxsthetic antipathy to standardization; the apotheosis of the 
“concrete universal” in metaphysics; sentimentalism about “the 
glory of the imperfect”; the cultivation of personal, national and 
racial idiosyncrasy; the general high valuation (wholly foreign to 
most earlier periods) of originality, and the usually futile and 
absurd self-conscious pursuit of that attribute. It is, however, of no 
great consequence whether or not we apply to this transformation 
of current assumptions about value the name of “Romanticism” ; 
what it is essential to remember is that the transformation has 
taken place and that it, perhaps, more than any other one thing 
distinguishes, both for be.ter and worse, the prevailing assump- 
tions of the thought of the nineteenth and of our own century from 
those of the preceding period in the intellectual history of the 
West. 

Now the historical thesis which I here suggest—space is not 
available for the full proof of it‘W—is that the general transition 


“| The réle of the principle of plenitude, as it had been presented by the optimistic 
writers, in bringing about this transition may most clearly be seen in Schiller’s 
Philosophische Briefe, especially the Theosophie des Julius and the concluding 
letter; in the passages in the Athenaeum in which Friedrich Schlegel developed the 
conception of romantische Poesie (on which see the writer’s papers, Mod. Lang. 
Notes, 1916 and 1917); and in Schleiermacher’s Reden (especially II and V) and 
Monologen. I cite only the following: “So ist mir aufgegangen, was jetzt meine 
hiéchste Anschauung ist, es ist mir klar geworden, dass jeder Mensch auf eigne 
Art die Menschheit darstellen soll, in einer eignen Mischung ihrer Elemente, damit 
auf jede Weise sie sich offenbare, und wirklich werde in der Fiille der Unendlich- 
keit alles was aus ihrem Schosse hervorgehen kann .... Allein nur schwer und 
spat gelangt der Mensch zum vollen Bewusstein seiner Eigentiimlichkeit; nicht im- 
mer wagt ers drauf hinzusehn, und richtet lieber das Auge auf den Gemeinbesitz 
der Menschheit, den er so liebend and so dankbar festhilt; er zweifelt oft, ob er 
sich als ein eignes Wesen wieder aus ihm ausscheiden soll.... Das eigenste 
Bestreben der Natur wird oftmals nicht bemerkt, und wenn am deutlichsten sich 
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from universalism to what may be called diversitarianism in the 
normative provinces of thought was promoted—by no means 
solely, but perhaps chiefly—by the emphasis and reiteration given 
to the principle of plenitude in the arguments of the eighteenth- 
century defenders of optimism, in the course of the controversy 
in which so considerable a part of the religious interest and 
intellectual energy of that age was absorbed. These subtle phil- 
osophers and grave divines, and poets like Pope and Haller who 
popularized their reasonings, rested their assertion of the goodness 
of the universe ultimately upon the same ground as Stevenson’s 
child in the nursery: 


The world is so full of a number of things. 


This did not, it is true, necessarily make them “‘as happy as kings.”’ 
That was a matter of individual temperament; and in point of 
fact most of them had not the child’s robust delight in the sheer 
diversity and multiplicity of things. They were often men whose 
natural taste or training would have inclined them rather to prefer 
a somewhat thin, simple and exclusive universe. The philosophers 
of optimism were not, in short, as a rule of.a Romantic disposition; 
and what they were desirous of proving was that reality is rational 
through and through, that every fact of existence, however un- 
pleasant, is grounded in some reason as clear and evident as an 
axiom of mathematics. But in the exigencies of their argument 
to this ambitious conclusion, they found themselves constrained 
to attribute to the Divine Reason a conception of the good ex- 
tremely different from that which had been most current among 
men, and especially among philosophers; and they were thus led, 
often against their original temper and intention, to impress 
upon the minds of their generation a revolutionary and paradoxical 
theory of the criterion of all value, which may be summed up in 
the words of a highly Romantic and optimistic lover of paradox 
in our own day: 


One thing alone is needful: Everything. 
The rest is vanity of vanities. 


Artuur O. Lovejoy 


ihre Schranken offenbaren, gleitet an der Scharfen Ecke das Auge allzuleicht vorbei, 
und halt nur das Allgemeine fest, wo eben in der Verneinung sich das Eigne zeigt.’’ 
(Monologen, ed. Schiele, 1914, p. 30). 
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A NEW BIOGRAPHICAL SOURCE FOR 
WILLIAM COWPER 


(The holograph memorandum book of the Rev. John 
Johnson, relating wholly to his cousin, the poet 
Cowper, and Mrs. Unwin during their 
residence with him in Norfolk, 
1795-1800) 


HE life of William Cowper has been written many times; 

first by his friend and fellow poet, William Hayley, and most 
recently by Thomas Wright, Principal of the Cowper School at 
Olney. The present manuscript, here reprinted in full, was prob- 
ably prepared for the first of these biographers about two years 
after the poet’s death. It is in the hand of the Rev. John Johnson, 
Cowper’s cousin and constant companion during the last five 
years of his life.'_ It was doubtless used by Hayley for his brief 
record of these years, but seems to have been unknown to all 
succeeding biographers. The dismal circumstances of this part 
of Cowper’s life combined with the unscientific historical attitude 
of a century ago to make Hayley’s account altogether unsatis- 
factory today. The diary comes to the modern student of Cowper, 
therefore, as virtually new source material for those years of his 
life which have always been the least documented. 

The manuscript was purchased in London by a New York 
bookseller and was acquired by the Swarthmore College Library 
early in 1926. It is a small note-book, 33x4} inches in size, 
bound in worn blue cloth, with fourteen leaves, hinged at the top. 
The whole is enclosed in an envelope, on the outside of which is 
a descriptive note in a flowing nineteenth century hand, and in ink 
which is considerably aged. Inside the front cover, in the same 
hand, the description is repeated in pencil, with the addition: 
“This diary was compiled and written by Cowper’s cousin (the 
Rev. J. Johnson) from extracts from his (Johnson’s) diary, shortly 
after the poet’s death at his residence in 1800.” There then follows 

“Johnny of Norfolk” was the grandson of Cowper’s maternal uncle. Hayley says 
of him: “I never saw the human being, that could, I think, have sustained the deli- 
cate, and arduous office (in which the inexhaustible virtues of Mr. Johnson perse- 
vered to the last) through a period so long, with an equal portion of unvaried tender- 
ness, and unshaken fidelity.” Life of William Cowper, Boston, 1803, II, 166. 
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this comment: “Contains information of the highest interest to 
the poet and his Mary during the latter period of their respective 
lives—much of which was quite unknown to all the poet’s biog- 
raphers.”” Who made these entries or exactly when they were 
made, there seems at present no way of determining. Evidently, 
however, the diary has been owned by someone who appreciated 
its value but did not show it to others. 

The text is in a fine and beautiful eighteenth century hand, 
filling all but three leaves of the note-book, and all dates are 
carefully noted in a ruled margin at the left of each page. Its tone 
would suggest that it had been written at one, or at most a few 
sittings, although several passages read as though they had been 
copied directly from a day-by-day diary; a direct form of address 
in a few places suggests that it was prepared for a specific person; 
while its unaffected simplicity forbids any thought that it was 
intended for a wider audience. It is not, therefore, a diary in the 
strict sense, as it records mainly important events and leaves 
many weeks with no entries whatever. It opens with the afternoon 
of the day of Cowper’s departure from Weston, July 28, 1795, 
(something more than a year after his final “breakdown’’) and 
ends abruptly on February 3, 1800, (something less than three 
months before his death). 

During all of this time Cowper was in a state of melancholia, 
and, in spite of occasional rallies, he was fast losing the remnant 
of his physical health as well. Mrs. Unwin, upon whose loving 
care he had depended for so many years, was with him until her 
death in 1796, but her age and illness made her even more of a 
charge than he. His mental condition is pathetically revealed in a 
letter which was received at Eartham by Hayley, June 20, 1797. 
It is one of the dozen or so letters which are preserved from all of 
these five years, a number which might, earlier in his life, have 
been written within a few weeks. “Ignorant of everything but 
my own instant and impending misery,” he says, “I know neither 
what I do, when I write, nor can do otherwise than write, because 
I am bidden to do so. Perfect despair, the most perfect that ever 
possess’d any mind, has had possession of mine, you know how 
long, and knowing that, will not need to be told who writes.’ 
Other evidence of his despondency may be found in those lines 
from The Castaway: 


* Letter No. 31 in The Unpublished and Uncollected Letters of William Cowper, 
edited by Thomas Wright, London, 1925. 
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But misery still delights to trace 
Its semblance in another’s case. 


The care of both invalids devolved upon Johnson, whose cheerful 
disposition had considerably livened Cowper’s mind in the few 
years before it had sunk into this final depression. Johnson was 
a much younger man, having recently entered the ministry from 
Caius College, Cambridge, and settled at East Dereham, Norfolk. 
The other two most interested in the poet’s welfare at this time 
were Hayley, whose tactless energy had obtained Cowper’s pension 
a few years before,’ and his life-long friend and first cousin, 
Harriet, Lady Hesketh. Both of them were, however, unable to 
take physical care of him, because of their own altogether absorb- 
ing sorrows and infirmities.‘ Johnson assumed the burden without 
question and we can read between the lines of his note-book that 
his loyalty, if not his cheerfulness, carried him through what 
could have been little less than an ordeal. 

The authenticity of the manuscript seems unquestionable. 
Not only does internal evidence point conclusively to Johnson’s 
authorship, but a comparison of the handwriting with that of some 
notes by Johnson on the Cowper manuscripts in the British 
Museum shows the two to be identical. 

It is not possible to be as certain that the note-book was pre- 
pared for Hayley, although much evidence points to that con- 
clusion. Hayley himself states that, in January 1802, a little less 
than two years after the poet’s death, he received a visit from 
Johnson which enabled him to “collect all the anecdotes he wanted 
of Cowper’s closing years.’”® It seems altogether reasonable to 
believe that Johnson wrote down, later, what he had recounted, 
and that Hayley based the final episodes in his Life on Johnson’s 
notes. In support of this theory, we find that Hayley’s account 
follows the order of the diary closely, differing from it chiefly in 
omissions which, although many, can readily be explained by the 


3 A manuscript by Hayley telling this story is discussed by Edward Dowden in 
his essay on “Cowper and William Hayley” in Essays Modern and Elizabethan, 
London, 1910, pp. 151-180. Cf. The Adantic Monthly, July 1907, pp. 74-87, and 
H. R. S. Caldicott, Cornhill Magazine, April 1913, p. 493 ff. 

4 Hayley to Lady Hesketh, Jan. 1798: “I have limited the hopes and purposes of 
my remaining life to these two grand objects—to promote the professional prosper- 
ity of my little artist [his sou], and to witness and contribute to the recovery of 
my favorite friend to the utmost of my power.” Dowden, op. cit., p. 170. 

5 Memoirs of the Life and Writings of W.H..... edited by J. Johnson, London, 
1823, II, 32. 
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typical prejudices of biographers of that period. Especially does 
this seem reasonable when we remember that in contributing to 
Newton’s Olney Hymns Cowper had made himself the almost 
sainted voice of a wide-spread religious enthusiasm, or when we 
find that Hayley’s attitude was similar to that of Cowper’s other 
biographers. ‘‘Without concealing a single fact of real impor- 
tance,’ says Taylor in his preface (1833), “the author has carefully 
avoided giving that degree of prominence to any painful circum- 
stance in the poet’s life which would be likely to excite regret 
in the minds of any of his surviving relatives.’’ In their printed 
accounts, Hayley and Johnson similarly apologize for their 
inability to make the gloomy events less depressing, while Grim- 
shawe, who was also related to the subject of his biography, so 
mangled his sources as to make his revision of Hayley’s work 
almost worthless. Yet these, supplemented by a few letters and 
poems, are the sources upon which later biographers have been 
forced to rely. 

Johnson’s own biographical note was printed as an introduction 
to the third and posthumous volume of Cowper’s poetry in 1815. 
The diary seems to have left his hands long before this time, 
however, as he follows it in no respect and adds little to Hayley’s 
account. Southey restored rather than corrected Hayley’s account 
of these last five years of Cowper’s life, while J. C. Bailey® and 
Thomas Wright’ acknowledge indebtedness to Johnson’s son and 
grandson for “unreserved” access to papers in Johnson’s and 
Cowper’s hands, but neither give the slightest evidence of having 
come upon the present manuscript. Neither is there any reference 
to it in the new documents which Dowden (1907), Wright himself 
(1925), and others have brought forward. The note-book also is 
distinct from Johnson’s original diary, as Wright mentions having 
seen the latter in the University Library, Cambridge, but his one 
quotation from it appears nowhere in our manuscript.* Finally, 
the Hayley papers are known to have been dispersed at his death, 
a fact which, if we accept the foregoing argument, would explain 
the loss of the note-book during the intervening century. 

The document seems of importance, then, for two reasons: 


6 In the preface to his edition of Cowper’s poems, London, 1905. 

7 The revised edition (1920) of Wright’s Life of W. C. (1892) is considerably 
shorter than the earlier version, the Norfolk episode being cut from 21 to 14 pages 
with little new material added. 

* Wright, rev. ed., pp. 352-3, and note. 
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(1) because Johnson, the only person fully fitted to bear witness 
to these sad events, tells of them now for the first time with 
simple directness and with no consciousness of any audience other 
than a warmly sympathetic friend, and (2) because it adds a 
number of new and picturesque biographical details, and furnishes 
a greater precision, especially in the matter of dates, for a story 
derived until now chiefly from secondary and prejudiced sources. 

The revealing intimacy of the diary will be apparent to those 
who compare passages in it with parallel passages in the biog- 
raphies. The account of Mrs. Unwin’s death is perhaps as good an 
example of this as any. The more important new material may 
appear from the following notes: 


1795] 
July 28: This account is recorded, with less intimacy of tone, by Hayley 
and others. 
July 29: “Madingley Toll-gate’”’; Wright has “Cambridge.” 

Sept. 15: The whole account of Cowper’s reaction to the rectory at East 
Dereham is new. 
Oct. 7: Hayley is vague in stating this date and omits the fortnight at 
Dereham. Later biographers say that they left for Dunham on Oct. 7. 
Nov. 28: Not only this, but many of the other references to Cowper’s 
medical care which the diary contains, are new. 
[1796] 
April 13: Cowper’s “voices” are, of course, well known, but such super- 
natural interference as this is mentioned in no printed record. 
Dec. 17: The account of the death of Mrs. Unwin is far less detailed in 
all biographies. Particularly are the descriptions of Cowper’s reactions 
stilted and unreal. The direct quotation is new. 
Dec. 21: The first visit of the Powleys is previously unrecorded. 
[1797] 
March 29: Wright has a briefer note of this experiment. 
June 27: The description of Cowper’s physical appearance at this time 
is new. The looking-glass device has not been previously recorded. 
Sept. 25 ff.: The steps in this revision are far more detailed than in 
previous records. 
[1798] 
June 7: The visit to the Lighthouse is entirely new. 
June 28: Likewise the whole episode of the ship from Oporto. 
Aug. 1 to Oct. 27: “In the summer of 1798, instead of making a pro- 
longed visit to Mundesley, Johnson and Cowper took several short ones.” 
Wright (1st ed., p. 652). The dates are new. 
[1799] 
March 19:* Wright has “March 20”. 
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May 13: As in the previous case, such supernatural manifestations have 
been omitted from printed records. 
Sept. 5: The visit of Dr. Parr is new. 


This list is intended to be suggestive rather than final. There 
are also many incidental dates and facts which make our knowledge 
of these years more specific. Likewise, there are many brief 
comments which for the first time break through the formality of 
the printed records and reveal, not only Cowper, but all those who 
surrounded him as well, in genuinely human perspective. 

It has seemed best in this printing of the diary to keep the dates 
on the left side of the page, but to abandon the extra margin. All 
peculiarities of spelling, abbreviation, capitalization, and punctua- 
tion have been preserved. Johnson’s practice of repeating the 
year date at the head of each page has been followed in the printed 
text, even though the pages are, of course, not coincident with 
those of the manuscript. The pagination of the latter has, however, 
been indicated. 

There remains only to acknowledge indebtedness to Professor 
Neilson Campbell Hannay, of Boston University, who for many 
years has devoted himself to the preparation of a definitive life 
and letters of Cowper; to Professor Ronald S. Crane, of the 
University of Chicago, for helpful suggestions; and to Mr. James 
Michener, a student of Swarthmore College, who first surveyed 
the ground of this problem. 


1795 

July 28. 

About oneo’clock this day (tuesday) Mt Cowper left the Lodge at Weston- 
Underwood. M* Unwin, Hannah Wilson, & Ann Roberts in one Post 
Chaise—Mr C. J. J. and Samuel Roberts in another. There was no 
difficulty to get him into the Chaise, nor any persuasion wanted. Having 
understood that M'* Unwin was disposed of very commodiously in the 
first carriage, he suffered himself to be helped into the other without a 
word of objection, although, as he afterward told me, he fully expected 
that the Tormentors would drag him out of it at // Olney, and tear him 
in pieces. Being aware of his being probably gazed at in passing thro- 
that Town I drew up the Blind on his side. Nothing, however, occurred 
that was in the least troublesome to us, and we proceeded on our journey 
with perfect composure. I forgot to say that we left Lady Hesketh at 
the Lodge. To divert his thoughts as much as possible I talked incessantly 
to Sam Roberts—and I remember that between Turvey and Bedford 
as I was noticing the roughness of the road, Mt C. observed that he 
remembered it almost impassable—indeed so bad that a horse, in travel- 
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ing it, used to be taken up to his belly in silth, and dirt.—I do not recollect 


that he joined in our conversation, unasked, in a single instance beside 
that during our whole journey. 

When we got upon the // skirts of Bedford, we found fresh horses 
which I had ordered to be in waiting, and w® which, in the same Chaises, 
we went on to Eaton, a very pretty Village on the great North Road, 
on the Buckinghamshire side of St Neots. At the Cock Inn, in this Village, 
we arrived, without any accident, about 5 o’clock—and after having 
dined, and understood that the poor old Lady and her attendants were 
perfectly settled above stairs, M' C. and I walked into the Church-yard 
immediately adjoining this rural Inn, which is, indeed, a most admirable 
one.—Here it was, in this moon-light walk, up and down the Church-yard, 
that I was once more delighted with the sound of our poor friend’s voice, 
in conversation—exactly as I been accustomed to hear him before his 
illness—but alas, alas—during all the years that he lived after this, 
I never heard him talk so much at ease, again. // It was chiefly about 
Thomson the Poet, that we talked—but at this distance of time I can 
remember nothing worth putting down on paper. 


29. 

The next morning we 
set off in the same order as the day before—I had ordered horses to meet 
us at Madingley Toll-gate not liking to stop at Cambridge for that 
purpose—so we passed thro~ the University without stopping at all, and 
went on to Barton Mills beyond Newmarket. We arrived there about 
6 o’clock. It was a place still more retired than Eaton—and I expected in 
our walk after dinner, a similar pleasure to the one above mentioned.— 
But there was no such happiness in store for me. So I was obliged to be 
content with seeing my poor dear charge pass the evening at this Barton 
Mills very composedly— 

30. 

and the next day Thursday th. 30, we set out for 
the remainder of our journey. We passed thro~ Brandon to the skirts of 
Watton in Norfolk, where I had ordered Chaises from East // Dereham 
to meet us.—These Chaises took us to our Journey’s end—which was not 
East Dereham—but North Tuddenham, four miles beyond East Dere- 
ham. Here, by the kindness of the Rev4 Leonard Shelford we found an 
exceedingly pleasant and retired Parsonage house ready to receive us, 
and entirely at our disposal. His Father having died there, within a few 
weeks before, and himself not having as yet come to reside in the Parson- 
age.—I sh¢ have told you that it never once occurred to me as a thing 
practicable to fix our poor friend in my house at East Dereham, because 
of its fronting the Market-plac. You will find, however, afterwards that 
some of his most tolerable latter years were spent in that very place, 
without the smallest objection on his part. But we are now at the Parson- 
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age of North Tuddenham—perfectly se-cluded—having nothing near 
us but the Church, the Garden, and the Rectorial Barn. We reached this 
peaceful scene about 6 o’clock where we found my sister and Miss 
Perowne’® ready to receive us. Here we remained till the 19*» of August, 
when we set out for the sea.—In the mean time I succeeded in drawing 
our fré out into the fields and meadows about this pleasant Parsonage 
and in our walks he would now and then notice a wild- Come or plant 
which was peculiar to our country — 


Aug* 18: 
On Tuesday the 18 of August, I prevailed on him to walk with me to 


see his Cousin Ann Bodham in the adjoining Village of Mattishall. Here 
he found the half length Portrait in Oils we> Abbott painted of him in 
July 1792. He looked up at it for a moment when I pointed to the place 
in the room where it hung, &, clasping in [sic] hands, wished, with a 
heart-breaking sigh, that it was with him, as in those happy days— 
comparatively // happy at least — 

19. 

The next day which was Wednesday the 19** of Aug. we set out for 
Mundsley, a village on the Norfolk Coast, a few miles south of Cromer. 
Here I thought we should find health & spirits, and all we wanted—but 
tho- we remained here in quiet, comfortable Lodgings, till the 7 of Oct. 


and took very many pleasant walks both above cliff & below, and also 
in the fields about Mundsley, I could perceive but small if any benefit 
either to his body or mind. 


31. 

On the 31* of Aug. Samuel & his poor master and I walked to Happisburgh, 
by the edge of the sea, all the way—went up one of the Light Houses— 
(Samuel & I not Mr C) dined in a Lodging house, where I borrowed a 
room for the purpose, to avoid the noise of the Public house and after 
dinner returned to M.—This was the only instance of M' C’s ever eating, 
as he told me afterwards, with any thing like an appetite, in Norfolk— 
and to be sure, he did eat very heartily, though of very ordinary food, // 
for the only things he would touch were Beans & Bacon, which were very 
old, and apple-pye, the worst I ever saw. He ate, however, with a most 
complete relish of them all.—I never knew him enjoy a dinner any thing 
like it after that, to the day of his death — 


To-day M: C. & Iand Samuel went 
ina ‘a Post-chaise by way of Cromer and Holt to look at Dunham Lodge, 
our residence afterwards. The House he said was upon too grand a 
scale yrs much for him. He had visited in such houses often, but had 


* “Cr. 1801, Feb™ M™ Perrowne for her long attendance on Mt Cowper £200.” 
Account of Cowper’s estate printed in appendix of Wright’s Unpub. Letters. 
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never lived in such. On the whole, however, he did not say he could not 
live at Dunham Lodge, if necessary.—After dinner, we went to my snug 
little box at Dereham. He had never seen it before, and seemed quite at 
his ease in it. I remember when he entered the study and found the 
candles lighted, the curtain down, and “peaceful evening’’ written as it 
were, upon the face of the very walls, he turned about to me & said— 
“T thank you for this.” I thought, at the time he spoke it he meant some- 
thing of this sort “I thank you for letting me pass the night here, instead 
of with the Tormentors’’—for that was his constant dread—but I have 
since thought that the appearance of our Dereham house pleased him— 
and I have a thousand times regretted our ever going to that // rambling, 
dreary Lodge upon the Hill at Dunham—which was a matter of great 
inconvenience to me and of no comfort to him, as it turned out.— 


16. 

Well, the 
next day Samuel & I and Mr C. returned in our Post Chaise to Mundsley. 
During this journey I read to him I believe one of Mt Cumberland’s 
Novels. 


Oct. 7. 

Left Mundsley for the Season. Mr: C. & J. & M™* Unwin in a Post Chaise— 
the Weston servants, by Lady Hesketh’s recommendation, being left 
behind, to return to Weston Underwood. This was indeed to me a formid- 
able journey. Placed in the chaise, between two poor dear helpless souls 
to go 30 miles, with no one to assist me. When I got to Aylsham, about 
half way, I took four horses, being half crazy to get the dear old Lady to 
some tender females who were waiting for her at Dereham, which we 
reached to a 5 o’clock dinner.—After staying here about a fortnight, we 
left my little box for Dunham Lodge w** was to be our future place of 
abode, on 22*4 of this month.— 


rt We soon became tolerably settled, & for- 
tunately found an exceedingly mild winter. Our days and evenings were 
chiefly spent in reading Novels. 


Nov. 28. 
Mr. Donne, a very eminent surgeon from Norwich, & first Cousin to 
Mr C. came to prescribe for him to-day, and staid with us all night.—// 


1796 

Ap! 13. 

This morning (Wednesday) as M* C. &I were sitting by the table near 
the fire, I reading to him—on a sudden a most tremendous crash was 
heard just by us—like the noise of a hammer struck with great violence 
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upon the table w*> stood between us.—I started very much, and asked 
him what it could possibly be—“‘Oh,”’ said he, “I know what it means” — 
but I could get no more from him—nor did he appear in the least degree 
surprised.—I examined the table, on all sides, fully expecting to find it 
split—but nothing had bfallen it.— 

19. 
M' and M* Powley from Dewsbury in Yorkshire came, at my request, 
to see their Mother, M™ Unwin. Mr C. took no notice of them. 

May 10. 
They left us this morning, May 10. 

15. 
Began to read to M™* Unwin a Chapter in the bible after breakfast— 
a practice which I continued till she died in December of this year. 
Mr C. constantly present while I read, but without ever taking any 
notice of it.— 
24. 

For the first time, M* C. rode out with me in my one horse chair. 

June 29. 
For the last day or two Mr C. has been peeping into Wakefield’s Pope’s 
Homer'*—and appears to be very much taken with the notes. About this 
time he began to alter here and there a passage, monente G. Wakefield. 


And by the 6** of August, he was se- // riously embarked in a revision 
of his translation—producing one day w® another, about 60 new lines. 
Sep. 9. 

—We all left Dunham Lodge for Mundsley.—Many walks by the sea 
as before, when the weather was fine—but no particularly good effect from 
them. 


Oct. 28. 
—We all left Mundsley for East Dereham, our future Residence—viz. 
Mr C. & I, M™ Unwin and Miss Perowne. Very soon found ourselves 
‘settled in my comfortable little abode which I had, fortunately, not given 
up, when we went to live at Dunham Lodge. 
Nov. 8. 
Mr’ Donne called again to see Mr C. 
17. 
This morning the dear little Beau" was found dead on the carpet in 
the Parlour. Mr C. says he was eleven years old.— 
Dec. 17. 
He went not long before 
his poor old Mistress who died this day, Saturday, Dec. 17, at one pre- 
10 A new edition of the rival translation. 
1 Cowper’s dog. 
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cicely, in the afternoon. Half an hour before, Mt Cowper saw her. Death 
was evidently in her countenance and he could not but see it was. He bore 
the sight, however, better than I expected, and went down with me into 
the study to our customary employment of the Novel. I forgot to say 
that in the morning when the servant went into his chamber, while he 
was in bed, I heard him say to her—‘“‘Sally, is there Life above-stairs?”— 
For she had been evidently dying from the morning of the 16**—// 
Before night, when she was laid forth, he went with me to look at her. 
It was nearly dusk, which I thought was better than day light for a sight 
so tremendous to this dear Soul. He bore it, however better than I ex- 
pected. After looking at her « few seconds, with one hand holding back 
the head-curtain, he bore himself away in an agony and clasping his hands 
together, he lifted them up with great violence, and exclaimed, looking 
toward the ceiling of the room—‘‘Oh God—was it for this?” 

You may be sure I got him down with me into, the Study again, as soon 
as I could—after which he never once named ker, or asked, when, where, 
or how she was to be buried—nor in short did he seem ever to think of 
her more. 

Dec. 21. 

The Powleys came from Yorkshire, in the hope of seeing their mother 
alive—but they were, of course, toe late. 

23. 

Friday, M™ Unwin buried by torch light at 1/2 past 7—in the North 
aisle of Dereham Church. 

27. 

The Powleys left us. 


1797 


March 29. 

To-day I procured a workman to cut a groove in the wall behind our poor 
friend’s bed, for the insertion of a tin tube, thro~ which I hoped to be able 
to convey to him some comfortable sounds, to coun// teract those 
deplorable ones perpetually injected into his mind’s ear, by the unseen 
enemies of his Peace. For the event of this expedient, see the Book— 
Pro. & Con.” 

June 6. 

Mr C. & J. and Miss Perowne rode this morning to see his Cousin M"™ 
Bodham, at Mattishall, four miles from Dereham. 

21. 

Mr C. began a course of Asse’s Milk. 


2 Johnson’s diary, or record of dreams and visions. Unpublished. See above p. 
949. 
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27. 

Began morning rides before breakfast.—About this time, M* C. was by 
far better than ever he was before or since in Norfolk.—Literally grown 
plump about the face and legs.—So much that he could not himself deny 
that he was master of a double chin & a ruddy cheek when I have pointed 
them out to him. He took, I remember, a considerable deal of Port wine 
at dinner, about this time, and always lay down to sleep an hour or two 
after—at which times as I always used to sit writing or reading in his 
bed-room I have heard him most gloriously sound. On these occasions 
we used to contrive the looking-glass in such a manner between us that 
as he lay in bed he might see my image in it thto- an opening of the curtains 
at the feet—so that in case of his waking he might not suppose himself 
forsaken, & left alone in the house, as he otherwise would have done, but 
might re-compose himself & take the other nap. // 


Aug. 16. 

—To-day we entered upon an experiment from which I had great hopes, 
and which in some sort answered the purpose. I should have observed 
that the Homer had been laid aside a long time, without my being able 
to persuade him to resume it. The scheme, therefore, which I now formed 
to draw him out of himself, was this. He had about four hundred Volumes 
which followed us from Weston. It struck me therefore that by coaxing 
him to write his name in every one of these Volumes, I should perhaps 
have the happiness to find that he would be tempted to look into them, 
so I proposed to him that he should write his name in ten Volumes every 
day, so long as they lasted. To this he readily agreed—though for an 
odd reason, dear Soul—viz. because he thought he must live till they were 
all finished, at that same rate.—So he began to work—and to my great 
joy, was tempted, as I had hoped, to peep into almost every Volume as 
he went along. 


Sep. 25. 
Finished the books this day. 

Not long after this time, I believe, he again took up the Homer—for 
I find in my memor".// 


Nov. 14. 

M’ C. finished the 10* B¥ of Iliad to-day. 
20. 

Began Book the 12*. 

26. 

Began Book the 13*. 


_™ The following dates are seemingly copied dir:ct from a memorandum kept 
at the time. ‘ 
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Jan. 1. 

Mr’ C. began the 16**. Book of Iliad. 

15. 

Began the 17**. Book. 

Feb. 10. 

Began the 20". Book. 

Mar. 8. 

Began the 21"*. Book. 

Ap! 12. 

D* Lubbock, from Norwich, prescribed for M* C. 
25. 

Took our first airing in our one horse chair, for this season. 
June 4. 

First visit to Mundsley this year. 

6 


Mr C. and I rode up to North Walsham after dinner, and drank tea at 
Mr Colls’s. 

7. 

I coaxed him to-day into a boat in which he and I and our servant were 
rowed to Happisburgh. He went with me to see the Light-house, and 
appeared in some measure to enjoy looking thro- a telescope from that 
very lofty building, at the ships in the offing. After dining at the Public 
House on the Hill, we walked home—the sea being too rough for us to 
venture in the boat. Left M. on ye 9t», Went again on 25*».// 

June 28. 

Mr C. and I and my sister rowed eight miles out at sea. When we were 
at the greatest distance from shore we passed directly along side of a 
Wine Ship from Oporto—the Bacchus of Lynn. The Master offered to 
bring us to, holding a rope for that purpose ready to throw out to us—but 
not supposing that M* C. would consent to go on board I took no notice 
of it to him. We had not however left the ship three minutes before he 
observed that he had missed the only chance he should ever have of 
tasting real Port wine, and that he should have consented very readily 
to go on board had it been proposed to him.—We reached shore again 
without any accident of an unpleasant nature, and upon the whole he 
seemed not to dislike his voyage. The sea was excessively calm, as not a 
breath of wind was stirring. 

30. 

Returned again to Dereham. 

July 24. 

The Dowager Lady Spencer called to-day, to see M* Cowper, about 
twelve o’clock. He did not, however, take any notice of her, nor ask her 
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a single question—merely answering to her inquiries, yes, or no. // 
It was very singular that on this very morning he began his Revision 
of the Odyssey-—and was just sitting down to it, as her Ladyship came to 
see him. 

30. 

Third visit to Mundsley, this year. 

Aug. 1. 

Began to read his two Volumes of Poems to him, at our lodgings at M. 
11. 

Returned again to Dereham. 

15. 

Finished reading his Poems, and began to read his MS. Poems to him. 
Sep. 17. 

Fourth Visit to the sea, this year. 

22. 

Returned to Dereham again. 

24. 

Fifth Visit to the sea. 

29. 

Returned again to Dereham. 

Oct. 1. 

Sixth Visit to the sea. 

6. 
Returned again to Dereham. 
8. 
Seventh Visit to the sea. 

20. 

Returned to Dereham. 

22. 

Eighth and last Visit to the sea at Mundsley. 

27. 

Returned from Mundsley for the season, and, as it proved, for the last 
time. We were, of course, in a Post Chaise. It was, or rather ought to 
have been moon-light weather—but the evening being rainy, and the 
clouds thick and black—the Post-boy overturned us as we were entering 
the town of Reepham, not observing a Post w** stood by the side of a sort 
of raised foot-path, and overhung the Quarter on w% // the left-hand 
wheels were going. The Chaise was turned over, of course, and M' Cowper 
being on the opposite side to that on which the Post was, Miss Perowne 
and I fell upon him. Providentially, he took no harm—nor received even | 
the slightest bruise. Being within less than a quarter of a mile of the town 
of Reepham, there were several people at hand to help us up w* the 
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carriage which had received no manner of damage—so we went on with 
our journey, & reached Dereham without any further accident. Mr C. 
appeared not at all frightened but sat very quietly in the chaise till it 
was lifted up again. 

Dec. 1. 

S* John Throckmorton called on Mr C. but he took as little notice of him 
as of Lady Spencer. 

3. 
At this time Mr C. was in the 15 B* of Odyss. 


1799 


Jan. 2. 
Just finishing the 17* B* of the Odyss. 

Mar. 8. 

Precicely as the clock struck nine this evening, M' C. finished the revision 
of the Odyssey, it was on a friday. 

9. 
Wrote part of his new Preface. 

Mar. 11. 

This evening, Monday, March 11. I lay’d the Four Ages before Mr C., 
he altered a line or two, and added about as many—but very soon after 
gave it // up, saying that he was not able to form the plan of such a work. 
At supper I mentioned various employments to him, in the hope that 
some one or other would have struck his fancy—but I had no success. 
Before he went to bed, however, he said he had thought of six lines of 
Latin Verse, and that if he could do any thing it must be to go on with 
that. 

12. 

So the next morning March 12, he wrote down those sixlines, and add- 
ed a few more entitling the Piece ‘“Montes Glaciales.”—When finished it 
proved to be a versification of a circumstance which he had heard me 
read to him, some weeks before, without at the time taking any notice 
of it.—I could never afterwards find the Newspaper in w* I saw it, and 
therefore it is a matter of doubt as to what sea it was in w* these islands 
were seen—an unusual sight, however, it was, as the paper set forth— 
and Mr C. was pretty sure it was in the German ocean. 

18. 

Finished Montes Glaciales. // 

Mar. 19. 

Mr C. began to write the Castaway. 
May 13. : 


Whit-Monday. At midnight I heard a most surprising and unaccountable 
noise in my bedroom. Mr Cowper in the next room heard the same. 
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= compares it to the report of a cannon, and I to the falling of an immense 
weight from the ceiling to the floor. The Church clock struck twelve soon 
after. I had not been asleep, but beginning to be so, and should have 
attributed the noise to my imagination in that state, if Mt C. had not 
heard it also. I am confident it was in my room, and seemed just by the 
bedside. At the time, I thought I was between sleeping and waking, but 
Mr Cowper’s noticing it next morning made me think otherwise, and 
ascribe it altogether to a praeternatural cause. 

June 6. 

Mr C. rode out with me, in our one horse chaise for the first time this year 
10. 

Breakfasted up for the first time since October last. 

July 10. 

He rode with me and Miss Perowne after tea, to M'* Bodham’s at Matti- 
Aug. 26. 

About this time Mr’ C. translated his Castaway into Latin. 

Sep. 5. 

Dr Parr called this morning—not in the hope of being able to see Mr C. 
but merely that he might say he had been under the same roof with so 
distinguished a character, and as a mark of respect to his uncommon 
worth and talents. The Doctor was on a visit in the Town at the time. 
Oct. 28. 

Mr C. walked with Miss Perowne and me to see our new House—i.e., the 
House into which, if he liked it, we had thoughts of removing.—He did 
like it—and allowed that there was no comparison as to convenience & 
accomodation between that and the house we now live in. 

Dec. 11. 

A little before tea-time this evening we removed into the house above 
mentioned. He settled himself to sleep on the Sopha by the study fire 
immediately, and from the first moment of our taking possession appeared 
to like the House. 

18. 

M' C. translating the Miser & Plutus at this time. // 


1800 
Jan. 9. 

Mr C. pretty well at this time—translating from Gay. 
18. 

Jan” 18. Mr C. much as usual. 

20. 

Reading La vie de Marianne at this time. 
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27. 

This evening, after supper I began to read the corrected Copy of the 
Iliad to Mt C. Read the 1** Book. 

30. 

Mr C. at this time very poorly indeed—very much troubled with a pro- 
lapsus to which he has all along been liable. 

31. 

To-night we sent for Mt Woods our Apothecary. We apprehended a 
dropsical habit, Mr C.’s legs being much swelled. 

Feb. 2. 

D* Lubbock of Norwich prescribed for Mt C.—who was exceedingly 
unwilling to take the Draft he ordered, but at last I got it down, with 
very great persuasion. It was on a Sunday evening. 

3. 
In consequence of his determined refusal of the Draft, Mt Woods, to-day, 
sent Powders—which he took pretty well. We rode out in a Post-chaise 
to-day // 


The diary ends here abruptly and without apparent reason 
except that there was little more to record. Cowper did not rally 
again. He died on April 25, 1800. 

RoBert E. SPILLER 
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KEATS AND MARY TIGHE 


HE first poet to cast a spell upon the impressionable mind of 
the youthful Keats was Mary Tighe. When Mrs. Tighe’s 
Psyche and Other Poems was published in London, Keats, then in 
his sixteenth year, was fresh from school, where he had revelled 
in Lempriére and Spence’s Polymetis. In the work of the Irish 
poetess the young reader found chivalric romance and Greek 
myth against a background of Celtic landscape and mood. The 
romantic melancholy and the luxuriant imagery of the Psyche 
touched the springs of his imagination; rhythm and phrase impressed 
themselves upon his memory and became a part of the fabric 
of his verse. The biographers and critics of Keats have done 
scant justice to Mrs. Tighe. Her influence upon the pseudo- 
Spenserian pieces of his earlier years has been recognized, but the 
fact that the Irish poetess was one of the most important sources 
of his poetic inspiration and vocabulary has been overlooked. 
Mary Tighe was born in County Wicklow, Ireland, in 1772, 
the daughter of the Rev. William Blachford, a man of property 
and the librarian of Marsh’s library, Dublin. She received an 
excellent classical education and was acquainted with Italian and 
French literature, while her native genius was stimulated by the 
beauty of the natural surroundings of her home at Rosanna. In 
1793 she married her cousin, Henry Tighe. Soon afterwards she 
contracted consumption and, after years of suffering, died at 
Woodstock in 1810. Psyche, a poem in Spenserian stanzas founded 
on the story told by Apuleius, was composed in the last years of 
the eighteenth century and was privately printed in 1805. Only 
fifty copies were issued in the author’s lifetime. The year after 
her death this poem, together with her occasional pieces, was 
published in an imposing quarto under the editorial supervision 
of her brother-in-law, William Tighe. The volume was well received 
and a second edition was called for in the same year. The fourth 
edition was issued in 1812 and was reprinted in America. Another 
edition appeared in 1816, which was reprinted in 1843 and 1853. 
Psyche was admired by Leigh Hunt; Tom Moore wrote a lyric 
in its praise, “Tell me the witching tale again’; and Felicia 
Hemans was moved by her friendsaip for the author to write a 
poem in her memory. The review of Psyche which appeared in 
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the Quarterly Review, while recognizing its defects, bestowed 
generous words of praise: 


The most obvious characteristics of the poem before us, are a pleasing 

repose of style and manner, a fine purity of innocence and feeling, and a 
delightful ease of versification. Passages certainly occur, distinguished by 
force of expression, or by considerable descriptive energy; but these are 
not predominant, and their effect is quenched by the not uncommon 
intervention of languor. With several individual exceptions, therefore, 
the poem is, on the whole, pleasing rather than great, amiable rather than 
captivating.! 
In quoting specimens to illustrate the quality of Mrs. Tighe’s 
verse the reviewer adds his tribute of admiration: “The following 
passage occurs, to which, as we believe, few rivals in delicacy of 
sentiment, style, or versification can be found” (p. 480). And 
again: “These pre-existent elements of fine thoughts, and visions 
of yet unembodied beauty have seldom been portrayed with a more 
chaste and tender pencil’’ (p. 482). 

Keats’s first reference to Mrs. Tighe appears in the verses ““To 
Some Ladies” published in the Poems of 1817. 


If a cherub, on pinions of silver descending, 

Had brought me a gem from the fret-work of heaven; 

And smiles, with his star-cheering voice sweetly blending, 

The blessings of Tighe had melodiously given; 

It had not created a warmer emotion 

Than the present, fair nymphs, I was blest with from you, 
(16 Ladies 17+22)? 


To this passage Forman appends an explanatory footnote: “The 
reference to Mrs, Tighe, the authoress of the now almost forgotten 
poem of “Psyche,” is significant as an indication of the poet’s 
taste in verse at this period.’ 

In the same volume of 1817 Keats refers to the story of Psyche 
in the poem “TI stood tiptoe upon a little hill:” 


So felt he, who first told, how Psyche went 

On the smooth wind to realms of wonderment; 
What Psyche felt, and Love, when their full lips 
First touch’d; what amorous, and fondling nips 


1 Quarterly Review, May 1811. 

* References to Keats’s poems are by page, condensed title and line, as they appear 
in the Oxford edition of 1915. 

* Keats’s Works, London 1883, I, 27n. 
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They gave each other’s cheeks; with all their sighs, 

And how they kist each other’s tremulous eyes: 

The silver lamp,—the ravishment,—the wonder— 

The darkness, loneliness—the fearful thunder; 

Their woes gone by, and both to heaven upfiown, 

To bow for gratitude before Jove’s throne, (6 I Stood Tiptoe 
141+150) 


Among the poems of Keats which were published posthumously 
is the following sonnet on the death of Mrs. Tighe: 


As from the darkening gloom a silver dove 
Upsoars, and darts into the Eastern light, 

On pinions that naught moves but pure delight, 
So fled thy soul into the rezlms above, 

Regions of peace ar.d everlasting love; 

Where happy spirits, crown’d with circlets bright, 
Of starry beam, and gloriously bedight, 

Taste the high joy none but the blest can prove 
There thou or joinest the immortal quire 

In melodies that even Heaven fair 

Fill with superior bliss, or, at desire, 

Of the omnipotent Father, cleavest the air 

On holy message sent—What pleasures higher? 
Wherefore does any grief our joy impair? (290 As From 1-14) 


In a letter to his brother and sister-in-law in America written 
in 1818 Keats recalls the delight with which he first read the works 
of Mrs. Tighe, but declares that he has now passed out of the 
sphere of her influence: 


Mrs. Tighe and Beattie once delighted me. Now I can see through them 
and can find nothing in them but weakness, and yet how many they still 
delight! Perhaps a superior being may look upon Shakespeare in the same 
light—is it possible ?* 

In spite of this statement, however, in 1819 when Keats was 
disposed to days of melancholy through the worries of business 
affairs, he turned again to Mrs. Tighe’s poems and copied one of 
her sonnets to send to his brother George in America.® 


* Poetical Works and Letters of John Keats, Boston 1899, p. 345. 

5 Forman, finding this sonnet in George Keats’s scrap-book, ascribed to his bro- 
ther John, was deceived as to its authorship and included it in his 1883 edition of the 
Works of Keats (II, 356) under the title “To George Keats, written in sickness.” 
Later he discovered the sonnet in the collection of Mrs. Tighe’s poems, and corrected 
his error in the Oxford edition of Keats’s Works published in 1915 (Introd., 
p. liv.) 
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We have Keats’s own testimony as to his high regard for Mrs. 
Tighe’s poetry at the start of his poetic career; his words to his 
brother and sister-in-law imply that he turned over the pages 
of the Psyche in later years and saw its weakness; and finally, his 
copying of the Tighe sonnet for his brother George in 1819 is 
conclusive evidence that the charms of the Irish poetess had not 
entirely been dispelled. 

Biographers and critics, however, have belittled Mrs. Tighe’s 
influence on Keats. Amy Lowell makes note of the “adolescent 
admiration” for Mrs. Tighe’s “sentimental effusion” but believes 
that the Tighe influence faded away at Oxford while Keats was 
at work on Endymion: 

Keats did a great deal of reading at Oxford... .. So, to the banging of 
kettle-drums, he buries his early love for Mrs. Tighe.® 


Sidney Colvin, in his first biography of Keats, in the English Men 
of Letters series, gives Mrs. Tighe the credit for inspiring the form 
and content of Keats’s Spenserian imitations. 

Keats’s professedly Spenserian lines resemble not so much Spenser as 
later writers who had written in his measure, and of these not the latest, 
Byron, but rather such milder minstrels as Shenstone, Thomson and 
Beattie, and most of all, perhaps, the sentimental Irish poetess, Mrs. 
Tighe, whose Psyche had become very popular since her death and, by its 
richness of imagery and flowing and musical versification, takes a place, 
now too little recognized, among the pieces preluding the romantic move- 
ment of the time.’ 


Apart from the “professedly Spenserian lines,” Mrs. Tighe’s in- 
fluence is to be seen in Keats’s treatment of the sonnet. He com- 
posed fifty-four, thirty-eight of which follow the Petrarchan form 
and sixteen the Shakespearean. All of the earlier sonnets of Keats 
follow the Petrarchan model. Before Keats met Hunt, before 
Keats was introduced to the poetry of Spenser and Chapman by 
Cowden Clarke, he was experimenting with this form of composi- 
tion but it was not until 1818 and “the banging of kettle-drums”’ 
after an intensive study of the Shakespearean cycle that he attempts 
a poem in the Elizabethan manner. 

In the 1811 edition of Mrs. Tighe’s poems appear twenty-one 
sonnets, all of which are in the Petrarchan form. The subjects of 
these sonnets are in many cases identical with the subjects of the 


* John Keats, Boston 1921, I, 507. 
Keats, Lond. 1909, p. 21. ‘ 
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earlier sonnets of Keats. Fancy, Hope, Joy, Death, Time—these 
are favorite themes of both poets. The following sonnet is typical 
of the Tighe series: 

Ye dear associates of my gayer hours, 

Ah! whither are you gone? on what light wing 

Is Fancy fled? Mute is the dulcet string 

Of long-lost Hope? No more her magic powers 

Scatter o’er my lorn path fallacious flowers, 

As she was wont with glowing hand to fling 

Loading with fragrance the soft gales of Spring, 

While fondly pointing to fresh blooming bowers, 

Now faded, with each dazzling view of bright, 

Delusive pleasure; never more return, 

Ye vain, ideal visions of delight! 

For in your absence I have learned to mourn; 

To bear the torch of Truth with steady sight, 

And weave the cypress for my future urn. (228. 1-14).® 


The rhyme scheme (abba abba cdcdcd) is that employed by 
Keats in his sonnet to Byron (1814), to Chatterton (1815), to 
Hunt (1815), On the Laurel Crown (1815), To One Who Has Long 
Been in City Pent (1816), To a Friend (1816), and in his best 
early sonnet, On First Looking into Chapman’s Homer (1816). 

Leigh Hunt, in his sonnets in the Petrarchan style, is inclined 
to favor the cdecde rhyme scheme for the sestet.2 When Keats, 
Shelley and Hunt set out to write a sonnet on the Nile in friendly 
competition it is interesting to note that for the sestet Keats fol- 
lowed the cdcdcd rhyme with which he was most familiar while Hunt 
and Shelley adopted a more varied rhyme scheme.'® The phrase- 
ology as well as the form of Keats’s earlier sonnets point to Tighe 
influence and in the sonnet quoted above there is a strange echo 
of the closing portion of the Ode on a Grecian Urn. There is an 
association of the ideas of eternity and of truth and the concluding 
word of the sonnet is “‘urn.”’ 


* References to the minor poems of Mrs. Tighe are by page and line, references to 
Psyche by canto, stanza and line. The second, third and fourth editions of Mrs. 
Tighe’s poems are paged alike. 

® Of the twenty-eight sonnets written before 1819 which are included in The 
Poetical Works of Leigh Hunt, Oxford, 1923, seven have the sestet in cdcdcd and 
eleven in cdecde. Two of the seven written in Keats’s favorite form were composed 
in competition with Keats. In the sonnets written by Keats before 1818 only three 
follow the cdecde rhyme form in the sestet: Leander (1816), Oh How I Love (1816) 
and Owls and Bats (1816). 

10 Hunt’s form was ccdcdd and Shelly’s cdcdee. 
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An examination of Mrs. Tighe’s poems reveals a surprising num- 
ber of passages for which parallels may be found in the work of 
Keats. In many cases, indeed, the association of words and ideas 
is so similar as to establish beyond doubt their influence upon 
Keats. Though such influence, of course, does not constitute 
plagiarism, any more than Shakespeare’s use of the dramatic 
materials of his fore-runners, it shows clearly that Mrs. Tighe’s 
vivid phrases and images fixed themselves indelibly upon his mind 
so that he could not shake them off, even under the spell of the 
greatest masters of English poetry. 

There are scores of examples of word groups in Tighe for which 
parallels may be found in Keats. Here are a few illustrations from 
the earlier poems: 

Increasing wonder filled her ravished soul, (Psyche I 45. 1) 
The silver lamp,—the ravishment,—the wonder—(6 I Stood Tiptoe 
147). 


Light o’er the dewy plain walked forth with nimble tread (Psyche 
III 43. 9). 
Another, bending o’er her nimble tread (46 Sleep and Poetry 113). 
The pains which heaved my swelling breast (238. 7). 
Heaves calmly its broad swelling smoothness o’er (52 Sleep and 
Poetry 377). 
My Psyche’s wanderings then she loves to trace (V 4. 1). 
And by the wandering melody may trace (292 Sonnet: Floure and the 
Lefe7). 
In the Epistle to Mathew a sequence of the words “covert,” 
“flowery,” “athwart,” and “branches” recalls the Psyche: 
’Mid the thick covert of the woodland shade, 
A flowery bank there lay undressed by art, 
But of the mossy turf spontaneous made; 
Here the young branches shot their arms athwart. (I 2. 1-4). 
Keats converts the word ‘“‘covert” into an adjective and uses it 
to modify “branches”’: 
Some flowery spot, sequester’d, wild, romantic, 
. ... Where the dark-leav’d laburnum’s drooping clusters 
Reflect athwart the stream their yellow lustres, 
. . .« Where on one side are covert branches hung (25 Mathew 37, 
41, 42, 45). 
Keat’s use of “weet” and “melancholy” in 
He is to weet a melancholy carle—(352 Brown 1. 1) 
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recalls a passage in Tighe: 


Cheered the lone guest who weetless wandered, 
But melancholy silence reigned around (IV 19. 5, 6), 


and in the lines to Dante, 


Pale were the lips I kiss’d, and fair the form 
I floated with, about that melancholy storm. (349 Dante 13, 14) 


there is a suggestion of the following passage in one of the minor 
poems of Mrs. Tighe: 
And every stone whose rudely sculptured form 


Hath braved the rage of many a winter’s storm. 
Pleased with the melancholy scene, each loss (224. 6-8). 


The word “idiot” is associated with the word “tinsel” in Tighe 
and in Endymion (3.2). The words “cliffs,” “surges,” and “towers” 
appear in a passage in the third book of Psyche and also are to be 
found in Endymion. Keats uses the word “eyry”’ twice in Endymion. 
In one passage it is associated with “star” and “blazing,” in the 
other with “steep.” All of these words are to be found in a group 
in the sixth book of Psyche. 


Constance ascends the steep to gain the prize, 
The eagle’s eyry is not built so high 
As soon she sees his star bright blazing to the sky (VI 50. 7-9). 


In gulph or aerie, mountain or deep dells, 
In light, in gloom, in star or blazing sun (115 End. 3. 94, 95). 
The shepherd’s pipe come clear from aery steep (122 End. 3. 359). 


“Cerulean,” “enthusiast,” “soothing,” “tranced,” (a word that 
became a favorite of Keats and which was finally enshrined in a 
memorable passage in Hyperion) “zone,” “leafless,” “pitying,” 
“balmy,” “lawns,” “downy,” “rapture,” “verdure,”’ ‘“amorous,”’ 
“amber,” “‘vase,” “roseate,” “beauties,” and “goodly” are among 
the words which Keats probably owes to the Tighe influence; and 
such phrases as “‘soft sleep,” “rustling leaves,” “ravished eyes,” 
“ringlets of hair,” “youthful years,” ‘“‘milk-white heifer,” ““Beauty’s 
queen,” “portals open wide,” “sparkling wine,” and “poppy crown” 
are to be found in both poets. 

Both Endymion and Mrs Tighe’s heroine had their “secret 
grief,” and the “breathing flutes” of the third book of Endymion 
probably came out of Keats’s memories of Psyche, for “breathing 
flutes” play also for her. The “sweet pressure of the lip” in Tighe 
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becomes a “tender pressure” in Endymion but the “purple couch,” 
the “flowery band,”’ and the exclamation ‘“‘O Bliss!’’ were extracted 
from the earlier poem and introduced into the later with their 
complete scenic settings. 

De Sélincourt suggests Chaucer, Shakespeare, Gray or Collins 
as the source of Keats’s word “honied.”" The spelling, however, 
seems to be peculiar to Gray and Mrs. Tighe. Keats used “honied”’ 
in the earlier poems and once in Endymion. In the later poems, 
Tsabella and The Eve of St. Agnes, he spells it “honeyed.” It appears 
as “‘honied”’ in the first canto of Mrs. Tighe’s Psyche. 

In the second book of Endymion we find the hero whose “love 
henceforth was dove-like” in a “sounding grotto,” which recalls 
the grotto of Tighe “whose winding caves repel the inclement air. 
Worn in the hollowed rock by many a flood And sounding surge.” 
(V 56. 1-4). 

The word “slumbery” which W. T. Arnold calls “a very vile 
word”? Keats uses once in Endymion (94 End. 2. 406). De Sélin- 
court points out that this word has the authority of Shakespeare 
and Milton." The fact that it appears also in Mrs. Tighe (Psyche. 
Introd. I 6.) seems to have been overlooked. 

The use of the word “‘rare’’ to close a line is common in Keats. 
He uses the word ten times, nine of which occur at the end of the 
line. This is also common to Mrs. Tighe. 

To tell of goodly bowers and gardens rare, (Introd. 1. 7). 
And homage paid unto her beauty rare (I 6. 6). 

In his early work Keats shows a fondness for the compound 
adjective ‘“dove-like.”’ It appears in his lines on “Woman” 
written in 1815 (23 Woman 36) and twice in Endymion (2. 870 and 
4.65). Mrs. Tighe has 

Her placid eye, with dove-like softness beamed (V 57. 3). 

The word “placid” is common to Keats’s early poems where it 
appears six times and it also appears in the Ode to Indolene. 
The “placid eye” in Tighe finds an echo in the “placid eye” of 
Calidore (14 Calidore 142); there is a “placid lake” in Endymion 
(140 End. 3. 1028) and a “placid lake” in Tighe (I 16. 7). Neither 
“dove-like” nor “placid” is to be found in Spenser or Shakespeare. 
Each appears once in Milton." 

™ The Poems of John Keats, New York 1905, p. 590. 

" The Poetical Works of John Keats, Lond. 1924, p. xxv. 


8 The Poems of John Keats, N. ¥. 1905, p. 576. 
P, L. 1 21; P. R. 217. 
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The New English Dictionary notes the earliest use of the adjective 
“poppied”’ in Keats’s Endymion but it appeared previously in Mrs. 
Tighe’s Verses Written in Sickness (261. 7): 


And still for me affection’s hand 
Shall o’er that couch her roses shed 
And woo from ease her poppied band, 
To twine around this throbbing head. 


Keats first uses the word in Endymion: 
Their fairest blossom’d beans and poppied corn (63 End. 1. 255) 
and then in The Eve of St. Agnes: 


Until the poppied warmth of sleep oppress’d 
Her soothed limbs, and soul fatigued away; (223 St. Agnes 27. 3, 
4). 


In Psyche “unnumbered doors unfold’’ to display the “scenes of 
revelry” while in The Eve of St. Agnes “many a door was wide” 
where “‘At length burst in the argent revelry.” A “peerless lady” 
lures the knight from his “promised bride” in Psyche and a source 
is suggested for the “‘peerless bride” of The Eve of St. Agnes. 

In the third canto of Psyche appears the following passage: 


O’er many a league the panting fair is borne, 
Till now emerging from the shades of night, 
The grey-eyed morn stole forth her pallid light. 
Then first she paused, unable to proceed, 
Exhausted with fatigue, and pain, and fright. 


Mid the thick forest Was a lonely dell, 
Hither the dove ‘their passive course had led (II 33. 3-7; 34. 1, 5). 


The somewhat strange sequence of such words as “panting,” 
“pallid,” “pain,” “dell,” and “dove” must have left an impression 
on Keats, for the same sequence appears in the following passage in 
The Eve of St. Agnes: 


She comes, she comes again, like ring-dove fray’d and fled. 
Out went the taper as she hurried in; 

Its little smoke, in pallid moonshine died: 

She clos’d the door, she panted, all akin 

To spirits of the air, and visions wide: 

No uttered syllable, or, woe betide! 

But to her heart, her heart was voluble, 
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Paining with eloquence her balmy side; 

As though a tongueless nightingale should swell 

Her throat in vain, and die, heart-stifled, in her dell. (221 St. 
Agnes 22. 9; 23. 1-9) 


Of all the poems of Keats, The Eve of St. Agnes probably owes 
the most to Mrs. Tighe. Madeline, “trembling in her soft and chilly 
nest,” is another Psyche. 

Upon her purple couch was Psyche laid, 

Her radiant eyes a downy slumber sealed; 

In light transparent veil alone arrayed, 

Her bosom’s opening charms were half-revealed, 

And scarce the lucid folds her polished limbs concealed. (I 25. 5-9) 


The following passage from Psyche must have stirred the imagina- 
tion of Keats. Here is pictorial poetry, indeed, kaleidoscopic in its 
color and therefore particularly attractive to the author of The 


Eve of St. Agnes: 


Increasing wonder filled her ravished soul, 

For now the pompous portals opened wide, 

There, pausing oft, with timid foot she stole 

Through halls high-domed, enriched with sculptured pride, 
While gay saloons appeared on either side 

In splendid vista opening to her sight; 

And all with precious gems so beautified, 

And furnished with such exquisite delight, 

That scarce the beams of heaven emit such lustre bright. 


The amethyst was there of violet hue, 

And there the topaz shed its golden ray, 

The chrysoberyl, and the sapphire blue 

As the clear azure of a sunny day, 

Or the mild eyes where amorous glances play; 
The snow white jasper, and the opal’s flame, 

The blushing ruby, and the agate grey, 

And there the gem which bears the luckless name 
Whose death by Phoebus mourned ensured him deathless fame. 
There the green emerald, there cornelians glow, 
And rich carbuncles pour eternal light, 

With all that India and Peru can shew, 

Or Labrador can give so flaming bright 

To the charmed mariner’s half dazzled sight: 
The coral paved baths with diamonds blaze: 
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And all that can the female heart delight 
Of fair attire, the last recess displays, 
And all that Luxury can ask, her eye surveys. 


Now through the hall melodious music stole, 

And self-prepared the splendid banquet stands, 
Self-poured the nectar sparkles in the bowl, 

The lute and viol touched by unseen hands 

Aid the soft voices of the choral bands; 

O’er the full board a brighter lustre beams 

Than Persia’s monarch at his feast commands: 

For sweet refreshment all inviting seems 

To taste celestial food, and pure ambrosial streams. 


But when meek Eve hung out her dewy star, 
And gently veiled with gradual hand the sky, 
Lo! the bright folding doors retiring far, 
Display to Psyche’s captivated eye 

All that voluptuous ease could e’er supply 
To sooth the spirits in serene repose: 
Beneath the velvet’s purple canopy 

Divinely formed a downy couch arose, 

While alabaster lamps a milky light disclose. 


Once more she hears the hymeneal strain; 

For other voices now attune the lay; 

The swelling sounds approach, awhile remain, 

And then retiring faint dissolved away: 

The expiring lamps emit a feebler ray, 

And soon in fragrant death extinguished lie: 

Then virgin terrors Psyche’s soul dismay, 

When through the obscuring gloom she nought can spy, 
But softly rustling sounds declare some Being nigh. 


Oh, you for whom I write! whose hearts can melt 

At the soft thrilling voice whose power you prove, 
You know what charm, unutterably felt, 

Attends the unexpected voice of Love: 

Above the lyre, the lute’s soft notes above, 

With sweet enchantment to the soul it steals 

And bears it to Elysium’s happy grove; 

You best can tell the rapture Psyche feels 

When Love’s ambrosial lip the vows of Hymen seals. 


“Tis he, ’tis my deliverer! deep imprest 
“Upon my heart those sounds I well recall,”’ 
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The blushing maid exclaimed, and on his breast 

A tear of trembling ecstasy let fall. 

But, ere the breezes of the morning call 

Aurora from her purple, humid bed, 

Psyche in vain explores the vacant hall, 

Her tender lover from her arms is fled, 

While sleep his downy wings had o’er her eye-lids spread (I 45-52). 


Among the sumptuous descriptions in The Eve of St. Agnes the one 
which has most puzzled critics is the ‘feast of cates.’”’ The banquet 
has been called an obtrusive incident, lugged in by Keats to indulge 


‘his taste for effeminate luxuries. Brydges does not like it and 


Rossetti said: ‘“‘Why he did this no critic and no admirer has yet 
been able to divine.’’® The verses just quoted from Psyche show 
at all events the source from which Keats took this incident. The 
banquet in either poem, it will be noted, is merely an effect as 
neither Madeline nor Psyche partake of it. 

In the passage from Psyche as in The Eve of St. Agnes we find 
the high-domed halls and the sculptured pride, the music echoing 
softly through the halls, the lute and the banquet—Madeline’s 
from Samarcand and Psyche’s from Persia. Here is the same setting 
and two lovers in each case to enjoy it. Porphyro’s cry to his mis- 
tress: “My Madeline! sweet dreamer! lovely bride!’”” is an echo of 
Cupid’s cry to his Psyche in Mrs. Tighe’s poem: “Go then, my 
Psyche! go, my lovely bride!’!® The words “balmy,” “beauties,” 
and “casements” are also probably echoes of Tighe. Psyche, like 
Madeline, is a chronic trembler. She “trembling seeks her couch”’ 
and rises “trembling and breathless.” She “trembling hears the 
voice of joy” and even Cupid stands “‘trembling” beside the couch 
of Psyche. This trembling on all occasions is certainly not Spenser- 
ian, neither is it characteristic of Leigh Hunt. It is one of the 
significant points of likeness between Keats and Mrs. Tighe. 

De Sélincourt, commenting on the favorite words used by Keats, 
remarks: 


The undue affection for certain words is rather a matter of temperament 
than, strictly speaking, of vocabulary, for, given the sentiment to be ex- 
pressed, the words themselves are often quite justifiable; and it is only their 
reiteration which contributes an element of peculiarity to the vocabulary. 


% Poems of John Keats, ed. G. T. Druzy, Lond. n. d., p. vii. 
Life of John Keats, Lond. 1887, p. 183. 
1 227 St. Agnes 38. 1. 

61. 4. 
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Certain of these call for brief comment. The word “luxury” and the 
adjectives which correspond to it recur unpleasantly in the early poems. 
Mr. Arnold notes the recurrence of ‘‘delicious’” twenty times and Mr. 
Brydges calls attention to the undue reiteration of such words as “melt- 
ing,” “fainting,” “swimming,” “swooning,” and “panting.””!* 


All of these words, it is to be observed, are reiterated on page after 
page of Mrs. Tighe’s poem and these words, together with 
“trembling,” already noted, give the Psyche much of its languorous 
effect. 

Many of the pictorial elements in the Ode to a Nightingale 
are to be found in Mrs. Tighe’s Psyche. The opening lines of 
Keats’s great lyric recall the sixth canto of Psyche where 


A drowsy dullness seems o’er all to creep, 
Benumbs each torpid sense and bids her eye-lids close (VI 16. 2,9). 


while the fourth canto also supplies an interesting parallel: 
The sullen bell had told the midnight | hour 


Now to the casement eagerly she flies 
And now the wished-for voice her fancy blest: 
Alas! the screaming might-bird only cries; 


Has thy heart sickened with deferred hope? 


Or hast hon tasted of the bitter cup 
Which disappointment’s withered hands dispense? 
Thou knowest the poison which 0 “erflowed from hence 


The unheeded notes of plaintive Innocence 


: While false Disfida’s tales her listening ear devours. 
Of foul magicians and of wizard spell. (IV 21. 1, 6, 7, 8; 22. 1, 3, 4, 
5, 7, 9; 23. 4.) 
In this passage we find the midnight, the casement, the voice, and 
the night-bird, heart-sick, the bitter cup, the poison, and the word 
“plaintive” with the suggestion of magic which Keats has combined 
with “‘casements.”’ 
In the Ode to a Nightingale the line 


’Tis not through envy of thy happy Jot, (230 Nightingale 1. 5.) 


recalls a line in Psyche: 
They look with envy on a Jot so bright, (IT 8. 3.) 
© The Poems of John Keats, N.Y. 1905, p. 573. 
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and, finally, in the concluding lines of the ode: 

Was it a vision, or a waking dream? (233 Nightingale 8. 9) 
a parallel is to be found in the first canto of Psyche: 

Of wonderous beauty did the vision seem, 

Such as the close of her distressful dream 


His Seams she. oft her eyes to bless. 
Nor was it quite a dream, (I 31. 1, 3, 9; 32. 1.). 


The feeling expressed in the sixth stanza of the Nightingale ode 


is essentially characteristic of Keats. The idea that “Now more 


than ever seems it rich to die, to cease upon the midnight with no 
pain,” appears in a sonnet “‘Why did I laugh tonight?” composed in 
March, 1819: “Yet would I on this very midnight cease.””° But 
this feeling is also characteristic of Mrs. Tighe. In her sonnet to 
Death, she wonders whether he will come “In the dread silence of 
the midnight hour” (234. 5). Her whole outlook on life, as shown 
by her minor poems, was gloomy and morbid and it seems to have 
had an influence on the youthful Keats. 

The word “darkling,”’ used by Keats in the Ode to a Nightingale 
and in The Eve of St. Agnes, was, in all probability, derived from 
Mrs. Tighe. Professor De Sélincourt refers to Milton or Shakespeare 
as the probable source” but “‘darkling” is always used as an adverb 
by them. Mrs. M. Robertson Hills suggests as the source the line in 
King Lear (I iv, 240): 

So out went the candle and we were left darkling, 


and adds “Thus the word, in Keats an adjective, was previously 
used as an adverb.” In the Ode to a Nightingale Keats writes: 
“Darkling I listen” (232 Nightingale 6. 1) and in The Eve of 
St. Agnes: ‘Down the wide stairs a darkling way they found” 
(228 St. Agnes 40.4). In Mrs. Tighe we find: ‘What forests 
darkling wide!” (III 13.9) and in the lines written to her niece (267.4) 
“Though the darkling mists may lower!” 

The adjective “light-winged” is common to Keats and to Mrs. 
Tighe, and “casements” are common in her poem. It is interesting 


% 348 Why Did I Laugh 11. 

™ The Poems of John Keats, N.Y. 19C5, p. 587. Prof. De Sélincourt als suggests 
Chatterton but gives no reference. The word appears in one of the acknowledged 
poems, Elegy, as an adjective: “Joyless I see the darkling hill and dale,” Works of 
Chatterton, Lond. 1803, I, 65. 

® Critical notes on the Ode to a Nightingale, Oxford Univ. Press 1916, p. 118. 
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to note that “casement” appears twice in The Eve of St. Agnes,” 
once each in the Ode to Psyche™, the Ode on Indolence* and the Ode 
to a Nightingale, all of which are filled with images which Keats 
had admired in the pages of Mrs. Tighe. The word appears in only 
one other place, in the play, Otho the Great.?" 

Lamia was “‘a gordian shape of dazzling hue’’ and “‘upon her crest 
she wore a wannish fire sprinkled with stars.’** The description 
resembles one by Mrs. Tighe: 


From whose conspicuous crest flames wide a dazzling star. (III 51.9) 


and another passage in Lamia which is very close to the picture 
drawn by Mrs. Tighe groups the words “bright,” “‘shone,”’ “lustre,” 
and “throne of gold”: 


Dissolv’d, or brighter shone, or interwreathed 
Their bustres with the gloomier tapestries— 


“] saw thee sitting, ona throne of gold (172 Lamia 1. 52, 53, 70). 
Mrs. Tighe incorporates these ideas in the two lines: 


Amid the quiet glade her golden throne 
Bright shone with lustre through o’erarching bowers. (I 17. 3, 4). 


Another typical example of this peculiar grouping of words in 
the two poets is seen in the second book of Lamia and the second 
canto of Psyche. The Psyche passage reads: 


His mantle of celestial blue was made, 

And its bright texture wrought with art so strange 

That the fresh brilliant gloss could never fade, 

And lustre yet unknown to Psyche’s eyes displayed. 

Thus while she gazed, behold with horrid roar 

A lion from the neighbouring forest rushed, 

A golden chain about his neck he bore, (III 10. 6-9; 11. 1-3). 


In Lamia (2. 13-21) Keats uses “fearful roar,” “airy texture,” 
“golden string,” and “heaven blue.” 

In the first book of Lamia Keats “loads every rift with ore” and 
3] the result is: 
Fair on a sloping green of mossy tread, (176 Lamia 1. 181) 


%3 221 St. Agnes 24. 1; 25. 1. 
% 237 Psyche 66. 

% 348 Indolence 5. 7. 

% 232 Nightingale 7. 9. 

37 369 Otho 1. 2. 4. 

$8172 Lamia 1. 47, 57. 
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while Mrs. Tighe incorporates this group in four lines: 


Where foot of man was seldom known to #read, 
The sloping hills all round in graceful swell 
The little green with woods environed; 


la lonty cottage, walled with mossy yer (II 34. 2-4; 35. 1). 


In Lamia the line “So sweetly to these ravish’d ears of mine”’ 
(178 Lamia 1.268) suggests a source in Mrs. Tighe’s “‘Still his soft 
voice sounds in her ravished ears,” (I 31.7) and in the Ode to Fanny 


As when with ravished, aching, vassal eyes (343 Fanny 2. 6). 
there is an echo of Mrs. Tighe’s 
As o’er the couch he bent with ravished eye (I 28. 2). 


Such words and phrases as “starry crown,” ‘“blandishment,”’ 
“sloping green,” “unveiled,” “lawns” and “verdure”’ are to be found 
in Tighe but not in Spenser. 

In Keats’s great lyric of mystery and enchantment, La Belle 
Dame sans Merci, a poem which breathes the very spirit of Celtic 
romance and which was greatly admired by the Pre-Raphaelites, 
there is a startling series of parallels with the Psyche of Mrs. Tighe. 
In Keats’s poem the lady was placed upon a steed; she gazed and 
sighed; then she wept and sighed full sore while no birds sing. 
Psyche, trembling as usual, was also placed upon a steed and she 
gazed and she sighed with melting eyes. Sore dread was in her 
heart and she tried in vain to soothe the fluttering bird. In La 
Belle Dame the knight sees pale kings, death-pale, with starved 
lips and Psyche’s “mute, quivering lips a death-like paleness wear.” 
The horrid warning “‘gapes wide” in Keats’s poem as does the gorge 
in the work of Mrs. Tighe. Dreams hold the soul of Psyche in willing 
thrall as the knight is held by La Belle Dame. It is interesting to 
note that when Keats in Calidore uses the word “thrall” he groups 
with it the very words and ideas of the passage in Mrs. Tighe’s, 
the dream and the soul.”® 

At the close of La Belle Dame, in the lines 

And there I dream’d, ah woe betide, 
. And I awoke, . . . . (355 La Belle Dame 9. 2; 11. 3). 


a word group occurs which recalls a line in one of Mrs. Tighe’s 
minor poems: 
From thy dream of woe awake thee (300. 15). 


29 13 Calidore 83, 101, 103. 
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Even while on his Scottish tour with Brown, Keats’s mind was 
filled with memories of Tighe. In his sonnet on hearing the bagpipe 
the words “pure,” “innocent,” “stranger,” and “‘sigh’d” appear, 
for which the following parallel is found in Psyche: 

Visions of love, pure, innocent and true! 
.... As with a half-breathed sigh he gazed around) 
“A stranger here, .... (V 4. 8; 5. 7, 8). 


In the sonnet written on the top of Ben Nevis are found the words 
“yaporous,” “craggy,” and “mist” which recall the following 
passage from Mrs. Tighe: 


Mean time deep slumbers of the vaporous mist 
.... the craggy path pursue (VI 20. 1; 21. 8). 


There is also an echo of Psyche 
O, hapless Psyche! thoughtless of thy doom! (II 10. 1). 


in the sonnet written in the cottage in which Burns was born: 
Happy and thoughtless of thy day of doom! (325 Cottage 4). 


Hyperion,abandoned by Keats because of its Miltonic suggestion, 
has many a group of words for which parallels may be found in the 
pages of the Tighe volume. In the first book Keats pictures the 
fallen divinity: 

While his bow’d head seem’d listening to the Earth, 
His ancient mother, for some comfort yet (250 Hyp. 1. 20, 21). 


Much the same picture is portrayed by Mrs. Tighe in one of her 
minor poems: 
He bowed to earth his aged head. 
» .... But to the wretched mother brought 
No comfort but our sympathy (286. 16; 290. 7, 8). 


and in that oft-quoted passage in the first book of Hyperion: 


As when, upon a ¢ranced summer-night, . . . . 
Tall-oaks, branch-charmed by the earnest stars (251 Hyp. 1.72- 
74). 


the sequence of “‘tranced’”’ and “charmed” echoes a passage in 
Tighe: 


As tranced in some bright vision, Psyche cries, 
And scarce believes the bliss, or trusts her charmed eyes (I 43. 
8,9). 
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Another remarkable parallel is to be found in the first book of 
Hyperion and in one of Mrs. Tighe’s minor pieces. It includes the 
words “sorrow,” “majesty,” “woe,” and “sat.” The Tighe pas- 
sage reads: 

“On the cold earth, proud Sorrow’s throne, 


In silent majesty of woe, 
She sat, and felt herself alone (290. 9-11). 


In Hyperion is found: 


More sorrow like to this; and such like woe, 
His sov’reignty, and rule, and majesty ;— 
.... Still sat, .... (254 Hyp. 1. 159, 165, 167). 


Frequently Keats condenses the imagery in Tighe into smaller 
compass. In the sixth canto of Psyche appear the two lines: 


Urged by the steady gale! while round the keel 
The bubbling currents in sweet whispers play (VI 13. 2, 3), 


for which we find a single line parallel in Keats: 
Shone like the bubbling foam about a keel (273 Hyp. 2. 354). 


Again, in the first book of Psyche the three-line passage: 


When lo! a gentle breeze began to rise, 
Breathed by obedient Zephyrs round the maid, 
Fanning her bosom with its softest sighs (I 39. 1-3) 


may have suggested 
In which the Zephyr breathes the loudest song (275 Hyp. 3. 26), 


as well as the two-line parallel in Endymion: 


+... as when Zephyr bids 
A little breeze to creep between the fans (77 End. 763, 764). 


It was natural that Keats when he contemplated a poem to 
Psyche should turn again to Mrs. Tighe, and the presence of certain 
words and phrases in the ode makes the fact apparent. The 
“delicious” moan, the “virgin choir,”’ the “casements,” and the 
“fane”’ are all in the earlier Psyche. ‘‘O Goddess! hear these tuneless 
numbers, wrung by sweet enforcement and remembrance dear,” 
writes Keats in the opening lines of the ode and the first stanza of 
Mrs. Tighe’s poem has “While dear remembrance bade her ever 
weep, and her pale cheek in ceaseless showers of sorrow steep” 
(I1. 8, 9 “Fair Psyche through untrodden forests went).’”’ wrote 
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Mrs. Tighe (I 1. 4) and Keats “will build a fane in some untrodden 
region of my mind.” The “fane,’’ too, is in the Tighe poem 
together with the “shrine,” the “grove,” the “oracle,” and the 
“pale-mouthed prophet” “amid the holy priests and virgin choir’’ 
(p. 162). Likewise, in the refrain of the fourth stanza of the ode, 
the voice, the lute and the pipe are part of the fabric of the earlier 
poem and Psyche “‘quaffs with conscious right the fragrant fumes, 
Which her attendant from a censer flings, Who graceful feeds the 
flame with incense while she sings’’ (III 48. 7-9) and there is also 
the bright torch*® and the casement* “ope at night to let the 
warm love in.” 

Much of Keats’s charm comes from his condensed phrases that 
form a stimulus to the imagination of the reader. This is what 
Rudyard Kipling calls the “attar of poetry.”” Many parallel 
passages in Keats and Mrs. Tighe illustrate this method. Where 
Mrs. Tighe has “‘panting breath” followed a line or two later with 
“fountain blest,’ Keats will write “panting fountains’ and where 
the Irish poetess has “‘drowsy force” followed by “thickest gloom,’”™ 
Keats condenses the idea to drowsy gloom.’’* 

The parallels between Keats and Mrs. Tighe consist not alone in 
form and in vocabulary. Often the influence can be traced in the 
very rhythm of the verse. In the concluding lines of the great Ode 
to a Nightingale there is a farewell: 


Adieu! the fancy cannot cheat so well 
As she is fam’d to do, deceiving elf. (232 Nightingale 8. 3, 4) 


which contains an echo of two lines in a sonnet of Mrs. Tighe: 


_ For me would Fancy now her chaplet twine 
As she was wont to do in gayer hours (225. 1, 3); 


and in the repetition of the word “happy” of which Keats was very 
fond there is a striking parallel. Keats first uses this idea in the 
Ode to Psyche: 


But who wast thou, O happy, happy dove? (235 Psyche 22, 23) 


II 54. 3. 

IV 18. 3; 21. 6. 
# VI 47. 3, 7. 

% 418 Otho S. 5. 47. 
4 VI 20. 4, 7. 

% 203 Isa. 35. 1. 
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and it appears again in the Ode to a Nightingale: 


’Tis not through envy of thy happy lot, 

But being too happy in thine happiness, (230 Nightingale 1. 5, 6), 
and also in the Ode on a Grecian Urn: 

Ah, happy, happy boughs! that cannot shed 

Your leaves, nor ever bid the Spring adieu; 

And happy melodist, unwearied, 


For ever piping songs for ever new; 
More happy love! more happy happy love! (234 Urn 3. 1-5). 


’ This same rhythm is to be found in Mrs. Tighe’s poem: 


Oh happy you! who blest with present bliss 

See not with fatal prescience future tears, 

Oh Psyche, happy in thine ignorance! 

Pure spotless dove! (II 1. 1, 2; 3. 1, 5) 
and the repetition of the haunting “for ever” is to be found in the 
first canto of Psyche: 

And all its banks, inwreathed with flowery bands, 

Ambrosial fragrance shed in grateful dew: 

There young Desire enchanted ever stands, 


Breathing delight and fragrance ever new, 
And bathed in constant joys of fond affection true (I 21. 5-9). 


Another passage in the Ode on a Grecian Urn for which there is a 
parallel in the earlier poem is found in the fifth stanza: 


Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou canst not leave 
Thy song. .... 


For ever wilt thou Jove, and she be fair. (233, 234 Urn 2. 5, 6, 10) 
and there is another youth and another love in the Psyche: 

Fond youth! whom Fate hath summoned to depart, 

And quit the object of thy tenderest Jove, (VI 54. 1, 2). 
In Mrs. Tighe’s poem there is an altar and a sacrifice, a peopled 
town and an urn: 

The milk-white bull they to the altar lead, (I 33. 2) 


And on the altar must thou place an urn 
Filled from immortal Beauty’s sacred spring (II 42. 1, 2). 


Certainly, here is much of the raw material for the construction 
of Keats’s great ode. 
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It is not only Keats’s use of words and phrases employed by 
Mrs. Tighe which provides convincing evidence of the influence 
of the Irish poetess upon the author of Endymion; it is not only 
the parallels of rhythm and of form; much of the imagery in the 
poems of Keats bears a striking resemblance to that of Mrs. Tighe. 

In the Psyche there is a picture that might have been Old Saturn 
himself “deep in the shady sadness of a vale’’: 


On the damp ground he sits in sullen woe, 

But wildly rolls around his frenzied eye, 

And gnaws his withered lips, which still o’erflow 

E With bitter gall; in foul disorder lie 

His black and matted locks; anxiety 

Sits on his wrinkled brow and sallow cheek; 

The wasted form, the deep-drawn, frequent sigh, 

Some slow consuming malady bespeak, 

But medicinal skill the cause in vain shall seek. (IV 39. 1-9). 


And here is a transformation of a Lamia: 


; That mild associate Psyche now deserts, 

: Unlovely passions agitate her soul, 

The vile magician all his art exerts, 

And triumphs to behold his proud control: 

Changed to a serpent’s hideous form, he stole 

O’er her fair breast to suck her vital blood; 

His poisonous involutions round her roll: 

Already in his forked tongue imbrued 

Warm in the stream of life, her heart’s pure purple flood (IV 46. 
1-9). 


There are two castles mentioned in Mrs. Tighe’s poem, one in 
the third canto looking out on “perilous seas”’: 


High o’er the spacious plain a mountain rose, 
A stately castle on its summit stood: 

Huge craggy cliffs behind their strength oppose 
To the rough surges of the dashing flood ; 

The rocky shores a boldly rising wood 

On either side conceals; (III 56. 1-6) 


and the other 


In the deep center of the mazy wood, 

With matted ivy and wild vine o’ergrown, 

A Gothic castle solitary stood, 

With massive walls built firm of murky stone (IV 17. 1-4). 
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Then follows the sequence of words and ideas for which parallels 
have been shown in the discussion of the influences on the Ode to a 
Nightingale. Then follow tales 

Of rapid torrents and deep marshy fens, 

Of ambushed foes and unseen pits they tell, 

Of ruffians rushing from their secret dens, 

Of foul magicians and of wizard spell, (IV 23. 1-4) 


and Psyche sorrows for her knight, but she is told—and here we 


have the imagery of the opening lines of La Belle Dame sans Merci: 


No dangers now thy faithless knight await, 

Lured by a wanton fair to bowers of peaceful state. 

We saw him blithely follow where she led, 

And urged him to return to thee in vain: (IV 24. 8, 9; 25. 1, 2). 


This is the knight-at-arms who acts as Psyche’s guard: 


Such dread her half-awakened senses prove, 
When roused from sleep before her eyes dismayed 
A knight all armed appears close mid the embowering shade. 


Trembling she gazed, until the stranger knight 

Tempering with mildest courtesy, the awe 

Which majesty inspired, low in her sight 

Obeisance made; nor would he nearer draw, 

Till, half subdued surprise and fear, he saw 

Pale terror yielding to the rosy grace, 

The pure congealed blood begin to thaw, 

And flowing through her crystal veins apace 

Suffuse with mantling blush her mild celestial face. (III 4. 7-9; 5. 
1-9). 


An imposing array of pictorial passages that suggest descriptions 
in the poems of Keats might be gathered from Mrs. Tighe’s volume 
but the reader who is familiar with the work of one poet has only 
to glance through the pages of the other to recognize at once the 
importance of the Irish poetess as a source of Keats’s inspiration. 

Parallels of form and of imagery, parallels of phrase and of 
rhythm, reveal the Tighe influence on the whole body of Keats’s 
poetry. The Celtic element, the mystery and the melancholy, the 


* The writer has in press a page-for-page reprint of the 1811 edition of the poems 
of Mary Tighe which is to be published by the Century Co., early in 1928 for the 
Modern Language Association of America (Revolving Publication Fund Series). 
More than four hundred parallels from the poems of Keats are there noted and 
indexed for cross-reference. 
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faery fancy and the gloomy foreboding—these are to be found in 
both. Mrs. Tighe was a stronger influence on Keats than 
Spenser and Shakespeare because the subjects of her poetry were 
more akin to his, and even in Hyperion where Milton’s guiding 
hand may always be discerned there are many echoes of the 
felicitous phrases and vivid imagery of the “witching tale” of the 
Irish poetess. 

Forty years after the death of Keats, his friend and school-mate 
Cowden Clarke wrote: 


I cannot at this time remember what was the spark that fired the train 
of Keats’s poetic tendencies—I do not remember what was the first 
signalized poetry he read; but he must have given me unmistakable 
tokens of his bent of taste; otherwise, at that early stage of his career, 
I never could have read to him the Epithalamion of Spenser, and this 
I perfectly remember having done, and in that (to me) hallowed old arbor, 
the scene of many bland and graceful associations,—all the substances 
having passed away.?’. 

The “spark that fired the train of Keats’s poetic tendencies” 
was the Psyche of Mary Tighe; and though in later years Keats 
saw through her weaknesses and realized her faults, he, like many 
great craftsmen who had gone before, wrought upon the rude 


material with the magic of his own poetic art. 
EARLE VONARD WELLER 


* “Recollections of Keats,” Ailantic Monthly, Jan. 1861, p. 88, 
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faery fancy and the gloomy foreboding—these are to be found in 
both. Mrs. Tighe was a stronger influence on Keats than 
Spenser and Shakespeare because the subjects of her poetry were 
more akin to his, and even in Hyperion where Milton’s guiding 
hand may always be discerned there are many echoes of the 
felicitous phrases and vivid imagery of the “witching tale” of the 
Irish poetess. 

Forty years after the death of Keats, his friend and school-mate 
Cowden Clarke wrote: 


I cannot at this time remember what was the spark that fired the train 
of Keats’s poetic tendencies—I do not remember what was the first 
signalized poetry he read; but he must have given me unmistakable 
tokens of his bent of taste; otherwise, at that early stage of his career, 
I never could have read to him the Epithalamion of Spenser, and this 
I perfectly remember having done, and in that (to me) hallowed old arbor, 
the scene of many bland and graceful associations,—all the substances 
having passed away.*’. 


The “spark that fired the train of Keats’s poetic tendencies” 
was the Psyche of Mary Tighe; and though in later years Keats 
saw through her weaknesses and realized her faults, he, like many 
great craftsmen who had gone before, wrought upon the rude 


material with the magic of his own poetic art. 
EARLE VONARD WELLER 


7 “Recollections of Keats,” Atlantic Monthly, Jan. 1861, p. 88. 
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MORE CONCERNING CHAPMAN’S HOMER 
AND KEATS 


N THE first of her two volumes to the writing of which Amy 

Lowell gave her life that John Keats might live afresh, she 
threw out this suggestion: “If any one would have a grateful 
task, let him track Keats’s indebtedness to Chapman’s Homer. 
There is an ample field and practically unexplored.’ In offering 
this suggestion Miss Lowell evidently was not aware that the 
expert eye of de Sélincourt had already noted the indebtedness 
which he had observed in the course of a perusal of the entire 
series of Chapman’s Homeric translations.2, And I must plead 
guilty to the same ignorance at the time I began a systematic 
comparison of the two poets, embracing the whole of Keats's 
poetry and the entire translation of the Jliad, the Odyssey, and the 
Homeric Hymns (1 have not included the translations of the 
Georgics of Hesiod, the Book of Days, or any of Chapman’s dramas.) 

A study of Keats’s knowledge of Chapman suggests examination 
of his Elizabethan diction, of his general indebtedness to the 


classics, and to Renaissance writers (other than Chapman) who 
interpreted these to him. For more than half a century, to go back 
no further, special critics of Keats have called attention to his 
indebtedness to Elizabethans. Without exhausting the number of 
critics, I may mention James Russell Lowell,‘ William T. Arnold,° 
Buxton Forman,’ de Sélincourt,’? Leslie N. Broughton,® Sir Sidney 
Colvin,® and Amy Lowell.® I have limited my enquiry to the study 


1 John Keats, 1, 178. 

? The Poems of John Keats, Second Ed. (1907), p. 577. In reference to Keats's 
use of abstract nouns, de Sélincourt says: “In reading through the whole of Chap- 
man I have found no other examples, etc.” See p. 608 Appendix C for a list of 
points concerning Chapman's influence. 

* General references to the /liad and the Odyssey are to the works of George 
Chapman, ed. Shepherd, (Chatto and Windus, London, 1924); to the Hymns, 
Homer's Batrachomyomachia, Hymns and Epigrams, ed. Hooper, (John Russell 
Smith), 1858. 

* Among my Books, Second Series, p. 308, ed. 1896. 

° The Poetical Works of John Keats, p. xxiii, 1884. 

* The Poetical Works of John Keats, Second Ed., 1885, passim. 

7 The Poems of John Keats, pp. 423, 426, 440, etc. 

* Concordance to the Poems of John Keats, p. vii. 

® John Keats, passim. 
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of Keats’s obligation to Chapman,!'° without discussing the in- 
fluence upon him of any other Elizabethan except when Spenser or 
Shakespeare was inevitably involved. 

Few acknowledgments of poetic inspiration have so charmed 
the world as On First Looking into Chapman’s Homer. In the 
clear radiance of the sonnet fade the ghosts of Lempriére, Spence, 
and Tooke. The study of Keats’s obligation to Chapman appeals 
for another reason. Whether Keats’s acquaintance with Chapman 
began in October, 1815, or after the summer holiday of 1816, the 
new planet swam into his ken in time to influence practically the 
whole of his writing period. De Sélincourt notes Keats’s especial 
interest in Chapman particularly just before the journey to the 
lakes in the summer of 1818, as well as “intermittent study of 
Chapman as lasting the whole of Keats’s literary life.” My 
enquiry into Keats’s indebtedness is divided into the influence of 
Chapman’s use of metres; the influence shown in careless rimes; 
in diction, especially in words in -y and compounds; in words and 
phrases descriptive of classic divinities,!! landscape, community 
life, so far as the smaller mass of the young poet’s work affords 
comparison. 

We may dismiss briefly the use of metres in the translation of 
the Jliad and the Odyssey as affecting Keats. Though he may have 
read as many an “after-treat’’ the rolling septenaries of the 
Iliad,’ he used the metre only once, in Lines Written after a Visit 
to Burns’s Country. At this time, the summer of 1818, he mentioned 
a desire to re-read Chapman. Chapman’s other metre in the 
translations, the rimed pentameter couplet, Keats used in thou- 
sands of lines. His handling of the couplet has already been 
studied intensively: Colvin has a full discussion" of the influence 

© Leslie N. Broughton, Concordance to the Poems of John Keats, p. vii. For 
Keats’s obligation to Chapman (among others) for Niobe, End. I: 338 ff., see de 
Sélincourt, op. cit., p. 423; for Dryope, End. I: 495, ibid., p. 426, the Hours or 
Seasons, End. II: 688, ibid., p. 434; for Circe, ibid., p. 440; with the rebel three, 
Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto, Hyp. I: 147, de Sélincourt (p. 500) compares Chap- 
man’s Iliad xv; 174, 175. 

For brief references in Keats to particular figures in Homer see Paul Starick, 
Die Belesenheit von John Keats und Die Grundsztige Seiner Literarischen Kritik, 
Berlin, 1910. 

2 See Colvin, of. cit., p. 40. 

13 Oddly enough, Miss Lowell speaks of the septenary as the measure of the 
Odyssey, which is of course pentameter. Chapman’s Seven Books of Homer’s Iliad, 
(I, II, VII-XI, published in 1598) were also in pentameter. 

“Op. cit., pp. 97-114. 
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of Drayton, Browne, Beaumont; and Miss Lowell'® dwells on the 
benefit Keats derived from Dryden. Chapman’s extreme freedom 
in versification we must at once accept as deleterious. De Sélin- 
court justly observes: 


In our reverence for the greatest of Elizabethan translators we should 
remember also that no writer of his eminence took greater liberties with 
the language, or bent it more remorselessly to fit the Procrustean bed of 
his ideas ....in his Odyssey he illustrated all those laxities of form for 
which the early versification of Keats has been condemned." 


With the Odyssey the critic might well have included also Chap- 
man’s /liad. Elsewhere’ he attributes the “negligence of form” 
in Sleep and Poetry largely to Hunt, but partly to ‘‘some precedent 
in Chapman and Browne.”’ Accepting Chapman as a more or less 
general warrant for the “‘dangerous idiosyncracies of the untrained 
poet,’’'® I have compared rime endings of the two in a search for 
particular licenses common to both. I have by no means exhausted 
the study of Chapman’s rimes, but I have compared practically 
every irregularity of Keats (except in sportive verse) with 
hundreds of corresponding defects in the Homeric translations. 

Of faulty rimes in Chapman there is no end, but we must dis- 
tinguish as carefully as we can real disagreements, and such ones 
as Elizabethan pronunciation justified, e.g., care and are; care and 
war, nature, creature; air and spear; ways riming with seas and 
raise; flood and stood; all and shall; cast and plac’d, to mention 
only a few. It seems to me most unlikely that Keats, inevitably 
ignorant of the facts yielded by modern linguistic studies,'® could 
have justified such rimes. I shall not attempt to decide what 
errors he would have condemned, had he in reading the Eliza- 
bethan translations, combined with his rapture a fastidiously 
critical mood. It is easy to assume that defects of Keats’s house- 
hold speech made acceptable to his ear harsh rimes which culti- 
vated taste of his day rejected. We may indulge as cockneyisms 
his vile and toil (End. II, 146-7); awhile and toil (ib. II, 704-5); 
Isle and toil, (Staffa, 56); yet so late as his mother’s childhood, 
oil and toil were frequently pronounced like isle, though 

% Op. cit., II, 235. 

8 Op. cit., p. 577. 

17 Ibid., p. xxix. 

8 Ibid., p. 577. 

See Henry Cecil Wyld, Studies in English Rhythms from Surrey to Pope, 
Index of Rhymes, pp. 135-140, and passim. 
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the usage in this sound, but not in a combination such as boil and 
join, was already condemned.?° However, our concern is not so 
much Keats’s ability to distinguish or justify good and bad rimes 
in Chapman as his willingness to imitate them generally or 
specifically. 

To begin with rimes on various a sounds, we may note two or 
three irregularities common to both. Chapman finds very con- 
venient a heavily stressed a/l with an unstressed sound in a poly- 
syllable, e.g., all riming with liberal. Keats couples portal and call; 
pedestal and ethereal and call; even beautiful and call, (End. I, 
319-320); with befal, perpetual; funeral and small; pedestal, fall; 
burial, fall; waterfall and memorial; all and pastoral; all and 
imperial, which happens to be an exact Chapman combination. 
The translator abounds in such rimes as cast and taste, past or 
cast and embrac’d." Keats has no special liking for these, though 
was and pass occur, and such discrepancies as fams and pains, 
bard and award. More important is the similarity between Chap- 
man’s Ithacensian and man, Cimmerian and man, can and Olym- 
pian, and Keats’s Lycian and man, Stygian and man, and the exact 
echo, perhaps quite unconscious, Cimmerian and man (End. IV, 
375-376). 

Chapman has every sort of inaccuracy in e-rimes, from the 
slightly inoffensive heaven and given (a favorite also with Keats) 
through receipt and weight (probably agreeable to Elizabethan 
ears),?? great and neat, zeals and else, peace and success to the 
strained grasshoppérs and ears. Perhaps Keats’s worst offences are 
possiblé and dispel; ténderer, garden stir, pléasanter (Is. II, 1, 3, 5), 
Ninevéh and three, wordinesses and knees. The irregularities of the 
older and the younger poet agree chiefly in one point only, a 
preference for a stressed -es in a polysyllable to patch out a rime 
with an accented monosyllable. Chapman rimes eyes and memories, 
sees and deformities, jealousies and tries, phase and jealousies, 
Aegicides and tries; Aeacides and cease. We find in Keats essences, 
lees; lattices, or jealousies with trees; trees, intricacies; palaces with 
teaze and please; Dryades, trees; lilies and canopies. Chapman 
sometimes links eyes and duties, progenies and prize. Keats has 
not escaped dyes and draperies, eyes and phantasies, eyes and 
sovereigniies. 

2 I[bid., pp. 74-5. 

* Probably these rimes were legitimate in his day. See Wyld, op. cit., p. 127. 

2 Wyld, op. cit., p. 54. 
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Among Chapman’s errant t-rimes are ships and creeps; mind. 
discerned; birth and forth; since and citizens; prejudice and faculties. 
Not, however, to him but to Hunt™ have been traced the dis- 
agreeable welcoming and spring, fluttering and sing, wayfaring 
and sing, and similar strainings of Keats. Like the unduly stressed 
-es in plurals, this is an instinctive license in any inexpert rhymster 
and hardly needs to be accounted for in Hunt's use. The more 
individual liberties, eyelids and bids, verses and diffuses, writhen 
and python, deaden it and will J sit, do not recall Chapman. But 
he abounds in the dissylabification of ton; e.g., comprehension to 
rime with stone, throne and fashion, Deucalion and upon, son and 
station, sons and oppressions, Ilion and comparison. Keats avails 
himself of the usage in early work, e.g. 


Of an eternal fierce destruction, 
And so from happiness I far was gone (Epistle to Reynolds, 
97-8). 


(Keats in an accompanying note speaks of the “‘careless verse” 
of the poem.) 
Again we find in Sleep and Poetry (265-6) 

As she was wont, th’ imagination 

Into most lovely labyrinths will be gone; 


and in Endymion (III: 664-5) 


the crew had gone 
By one and one to pale oblivion. 


Twice Keats rimes Endymion and gone. He couples gone also with 
passion, imagination, affection, halcyon, and more unpleasantly, 
exhalations and cons, meditation and fashion, intoxication and upon. 
One cannot, however, be sure that Chapman rather than Shakes- 
peare was responsible for Keats’s use of the common Elizabethan 
pronunciation of -ion; but since it appears almost exclusively in 
his early work, it may show the influence of the Homeric trans- 
lations. 

Some of Chapman’s imperfect rimes, more fantastic perhaps to 
our age than his, proceed from o sounds: Telamon and bone; 
loose, rose; woful on, as soon; Laomedon and in one; got, retreat; 
born, return; drop, shrunk up; alone, putting on; fought, singled out; 
house with laborious and sorcerous. Keats by comparison is 


* William T. Arnold, The Poetical Works of John Keats, pp. xxix-xxx. 
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restrained, except in umbrageous and house, put on and Chatterton. 
Kindred inaccuracies we may match in practically any preceding 
poet—moon, tone; love, move; sword, accord, lord; stood, move; 
but the combination rose and odorous (Lamta II, 181-2) may 
represent a Chapmanic license (without particular model). The 
two poets agree only slightly in imperfect « sounds. 

Chapman, like an old-fashioned Virginian of to-day, does not 
hesitate to sound alike put and cut, put and shut. Keats does not 
follow. 

Passing to final -y unduly stressed for the sake of rime, we find 
numerous examples in Chapman” and a far greater proportion in 
Keats. The practice begins in Sleep and Poetry, abounds in 
Endymion, persists in Isabella (e.g. malady and by; misery, die, 
infancy; amorously, cry, why), appears in Lamia, e.g. (eye and 
utterly). Another straining, to rime a word in final -y with a long 
e sound, e.g. be, see, thee with poesy; free, eternity; company and see 
is far commoner proportionately in Keats than in Chapman. 

Chapman’s consonantal irregularities, real or apparent, are 
numerous but not varied. He constantly rimes voiced and un- 
voiced s, e.g., it is and miss; is and this; brass and was; this and 
his. Keats combines his and miss; was, pass; is, bliss; eagerness, 
he is; bees, cease; pulse, culls; youth, soothe; and the startling voice 
and destroys (Lamia I, 35-6), which is to be matched in Chap- 
man’s voice and notse. 

One who expects flawless rimes in the great mass of any English 
poet’s work is speedily disillusioned. So long-lived a reviser as 
Tennyson is imperfect. In Keats’s brief years he devoted more 
time to perfecting his choicest work (notably the Eve of St. Agnes) 
than the casual reader dreams. Yet he was capable of considerable 
bad riming even in his unmatchable, mature poems; e.g., man and 
wan (St. Agnes II, 1, 3); imageries, device, dyes, heraldries, 
ib. XXIV, 2, 4, 6, 8; lavender’d, gourd, curd, XXX, 2, 4, 5; tears, 
cares, Isabella V, 7, 8; live, thrive, ib. VIII, 7, 8; cowardice, spies, 


* Examples at random from both //iad and Odyssey are these: supply, instantly; 
I, empery; apply, destiny; I, diety; reply, empery; eye, instantly; fly, destiny; try, 
treasury; I, misery; humanity, descry; try, victory; fly, mortality; high, immediately; 
dry, misery; eye, fervently; eye, mortality; fully, empery; eye, empery; buy, liberty; 
personally, supply; empery, die; high, emperie; infamy, fly; lie, progeny; ply, legacy. 
Keats has empery and sigh (Lamia II, 35, 36), but scarcely any other case of exact 
agreement. 
# * See Wyld, op. cit., pp. 69-70, for the rime as probably traditionally correct 
in Pope’s day. 
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lies, XVII, 2, 4, 6; trees, breeze, peace, ib. LIII, 2, 4, 6; unchangeable 
and swell, Bright Star, 9,11. To lengthen the list were easy, but 
useless for the point in hand. My investigation has led me to this 
firm opinion: Keats found in Chapman a precedent for every sort 
of license in rimes, but he made his own blunders. Though without 
Chapman he might have regularized himself a little earlier or more 
thoroughly, he owed him few directly traceable patterns. On 
the other hand, the benefit he may have derived from Chapman's 
rimes and assonances it is hard to estimate. A poet’s good rimes 
are distinctly good only so far as they make us forget any predeces- 
sor’s use. 

Keats’s debt to Elizabethans for his diction has provoked much 
investigation. De Sélincourt, in a masterly study which antedates 
by a dozen years the Keats Concordance, has listed practically all 
Elizabethan words more or less definitely assignable to certain 
authors,” and has given also the fullest statement hitherto of 
Chapman’s influence.*” He notes, cautiously, “the excessive use 
of the abstract noun formed either in -ing or -ment,” and the 
love of abstracts in the plural. The second point he illustrates 
by half a dozen forms: e.g., satieties from Chapman and phan- 
tasies,** by imitating which Keats obtains at times the most 
successful effects. It is unnecessary to stress this well-conceded 
point. Other influences detected by de Sélincourt are the use of 
-y adjectives, ‘brainy, cavy, cliffy,’ the vulgar use of so” (e.g. 
so languishly); ‘occasional familiarity of phrase which seems 
singularly incongruous in a heroic poem.”” He comments particu- 
larly on “certain of Keats’s verb-nouns” which have “a distinct 
ring of Chapman” about them rather than of Elizabethans in 
general. But the words he derives indubitably are few: annoy and 
exclaim as nouns; assail, complain, pierce, pry as nouns by analogy 
with Chapman; Dedalian, evident as a dissyllable, (evident God, 
Hyp. I: 338) from Chapman's evident deeds. He mentions as 
derived from Chapman or other Elizabethans the following: 
amaze (as a noun); chace for chase; fray, gaze as nouns; gratulate,” 
horrid; lackeying; mere; morion; phantasied; raft; sallows; smoke 


% Op. cit., Glossary, pp. 585-600. 

27 Op. cit., pp. 577-8. See also Colvin of. cit. p. 124. 

* For the parallel between Keats and Milton in use of phantasies see Havens, 
The Influence of Milton on English Poetry, p. 624. 

2 For the parallel between Milton and Keats in use of gratulate see Havens, 
op. cit., p. 624. 
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(i.e. to chaff); sphered as an adjective; unfooted; wicker, as a basket, 
which, however, he considers as more probably colloquial. Luxury 
as concrete and abstract he derives from either Leigh Hunt or 
Chapman; shine (as a noun) from Chapman or colloquial English. 
Having listed empery constantly in my reading of Chapman, and 
noted its occurrence but four times in Shakespeare, and its absence 
in Spenser, I believe Keats unquestionably caught this word from 
Chapman. To pass on to adjectives, de Sélincourt assigns Keats’s 
-beamy (in compounds) and orby to Chapman, rooty to Chapman or 
Hunt, skyey to Chapman or Wordsworth, spongy (as applied to 
the air) to Chapman or Milton. My investigation adds but little 
to the above suggestions offered by de Sélincourt,*®° but deathful 
(End. I, 511) (which does not occur in Spenser) may have come 
either from Shakespeare’s one use of deathful or Chapman’s. Again, 
since hecatombs appears in neither Spenser nor Shakespeare, its 
source may be Chapman, if not a classical dictionary. 

On the whole, one marks a striking difference in the tastes of 
the two poets. Keats’s favorite dainty never suggests Chapman’s 
‘slick and dainty mares.’’ Keats used marble as an adjective 
seventeen times, but never agrees with the Elizabethan in applying 
it to the ocean. Odorous appears five times in Keats, but does 
not describe wine, as in Chapman. The pallid silver of the Homeric 
translation Keats does not reproduce, in his half-dozen uses of 
pallid. 

Let us turn next to Keats’s compounds. In the course of my 
investigations I have compiled, as a basis of ready comparison, 
a glossary of a thousand or more Elizabethan words, most of them 
distinctly Chapman’s own. I shall draw from this specially in 
discussion of Chapman as a source of Keats’s compounds. Of 
these de Sélincourt has said :*! 

3° In discussions of Keats’s predilections for -y words (see the Concordance p. 230) 
too little emphasis has been laid on the agreement of his taste with Spenser’s and 
Shakespeare’s. Airy, common to these two, Keats uses twenty-one times; dewy 
appears a score of times in Spenser and Keats; flowery, gloomy, holy occur frequently 
in both; ruddy occurs sixteen times in Spenser, once in Shakespeare, seven times in 
Keats; sunny, nearly three times as often in Spenser as in Keats; starry, a dozen 
times in each. 

For the influence of Spenser on Keats see especially Keats and Spenser, W. A. 
Read, Heidelberg, 1897. Two possible Spenserian borrowings I have not yet seen 
recorded are regality (F. Q. II, I, 57, 5), which may have suggested Then there 
was pictured the regality (End. III: 209); and ribbalds, (F. Q. II /1/103) as an 
adjective, which appears in Stanzas on Brown II, 5 as a plural.noun. 

8 Op. cit., p. 581. 
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In his early poems, doubtless, Keats had formed his compounds on 
the analogy of the looser Elizabethan writers, such as Browne and Chap- 
man, but for any parallel to the wealth and the subtlety of meaning carried 
by Keats’s dark-clustered, wild-ridged, soft-conched, high-sorrowful, and 
others of the same pregnant force, we must turn, I think, to Shakespeare. 


Let us suspend judgment for the present. We admit at the outset 
that Chapman’s renderings of Homer’s compound epithets are 
unique, even amusing, absolutely unprovocative of imitation 
except to another robust translator. The sonorous Homeric adjec- 
tives in Chapman swell to such lengths as all-things-waking-come- 
to-naught, care-and-lineament-resolving ; no-place-finding-re pose; top- 
on-to p-to-heaven’s-high-pole-leapt. Again he fashions such brief, 
charming epithets as bright-sea-observing, ivory-finger'd, apple- 
coloured, arrow-loving, needle-painted, or the harshly suggestive 
pitchy-plague-shafted. Now Keats never wearied of making his own 
combinations.” If one expects in him exact borrowings from Chap- 
man or anyone else, he is in error. One instance of perfect agree- 
ment, previously unrecorded is in silver-footed (Iliad XVIII, 
124), which Keats may have reproduced in silver-footed messages, 
(End. III, 51). In practically all cases one element or the other 
may be a favorite with Keats and a great Elizabethan master, 
but the combination differs. Thus Keats has ample twelve times, 
but nothing to match Chapman’s ample-streeted. To parallel 
Chapman's compounds in all he has but one, all-seeing.* In the 
case of prime favorites of Chapman, Spenser, Shakespeare (e.g. 
compounds in fair-, nigh-, well-), speculation as to particular 
influence on Keats is idle.** Chapman’s abundant renderings of 


2 See the Concordance pp. xiv—-xv. 

*% Hooper's edition of Chapman’s /liad gives lines. References to lines in the 
Odyssey are to Dent’s edition. For the Homeric Hymns, see Note 3. 

4 Chapman uses all-clouded, all-daring, all-dazzling, all-devouring, all-ill-expelling, 
all-hearing, alllanguaged, all-preserving, all-seeing, all-sooted, all-recomforting, all- 
ripening, all-things-making-come-to-naught, all-ways-wandering. 

fair- 

Chapman: fair-chaired, fair-cheeked, fair-dame-breeding, fair-fated, fair-girdled, 
fair-haired, fair-helmed, fair-maned, fair-paved, fair-seated, fair-wreathed, fair-wristed. 

Spenser: fair-blushing, fair-burning, fair-fearful, fair-filed, fair-forged, fatr- 
powdered, fair-shining, fair-seeming. 

Shakespeare: fair-betrothed, fair-faced, fair-shining, fair-spoken. 

Keats: fair-eyed, fair-grown, fair-haired, fair-s paced. 

high- 

Chapman: high-breasted, high-haired, high-horned, high-loved, high-palmed, high- 

ridged, high-roofed, high-spoke, high-topped, high-waved. 
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xpvaos” may have attracted Keats. (Spenser has only golden- 
fleec'd, Shakespeare only gold-bound). Keats uses golden-browned, 
golden-feathered, gold-green, gold-tinted. Chapman’s compounds 
beginning in black-, bright-, broad-, cloud-, fair-, green-, great-, all 
differ from those in Keats, though the separate great is a favorite 
of the latter. //oney- compounds are unlike; also those in new- or 
sea, except the unimportant sea-born, sea-god. Compounds in 
silver (except the silver-footed already noted) are not identical. 
Chapman's soft-haired has escaped Keats, who revels in soft- 
compounds. His combinations in white-, wide- (a half-dozen each) 
[ have not found in Chapman. The latter’s white-armed, white- 


Spenser: high-adored, high-advanced, high-aspiring, high-blowing, high-conceited, 
high-flying, high-minded, high-mounted, high-reared, high-soaring. 

Shakespeare: high-battled, high-blown, high-born, high-coloured, high-cross, high- 
day, high-engendered, highest-peering, high-gravel-blind, high-grown, high-judging, 
high-love, high-minded, high-pitched, high-placed, high-proof, high-proud, high- 
reaching, high-reared, high-repented, high-resolved, high-sighted, high-soaring, high- 
steward, high-stomached, high-swoln, high-viced, high-willed, high-wrought. 

Keats: high-built, high-cedared, high-commissioned, high-favoring, high-fronted, 
high- piled, high-rife, high-sorrowful, high-thoughted. 

well- 

Chapman: well-adorned, well-armed, well-builded, well-given, well-greased, well- 
grown, well-inclined, well-napped, well-polished, well-rode, well-seen, well-served, 
well-skilled-in-navigation, well-walled, well-weighed, well-wreathed. 

Spenser: well-advised, well-afraid, well-approved, well-attuned, well-beseeming, 
well-beseen, well-consorted, well-deemed, well-deserved, well-dight, well-doing, well-eyed, 
well-known, well-learned, well-measured, well-nigh, well-ordained, well-plighted, well- 
pointed, well-practiced, well-prepared, well-pro portioned, well-proved, well-renowned, 
well-rigged, well-ruling, well-savoured, well-seen, well-shaped, well-skilled, well-s pring- 
well-tempered, well-thewed, well-timbered, well-tried, well-tuned, well-wonted, well- 
worthy, well-woven. 

Shakespeare: well-accom plished, well-acquainted, well-advised, well-a-near, well, 
apparelled, well-appointed, well-armed, well-balanced, well-behaved, well-beloved, 
well-be-seeming, well-born, well-breathed, well-chosen, well-contented, well-dealing 
well-defended, well-derived, well-deserving, well-desired, well-disposed, well-doing, 
well-educated, well-famed, well-favored, well-governed, well-graced, well-knit, well- 
known, well-labouring, well-learned, well-liking, well-lost, well-meaning, well-meant, 
well-minded, well-nigh, well-ordered, well-paid, well- painted, well-practic’d, well- 
proportioned, well-refined, well-reputed, well-respected, well-sailing, well-seeing, well- 
seeming, well-seen, well-skilled, well-spoken, well-took, well-tuned, well-warranted, 
well-weighing, well-willers, well-wished, well-worn. 

Keats: well-a-day, well-away, well-grown, well-known, well-natured, well-nigh, 
well-pleased, well-wooing. 

*% Chapman: gold-tipped, golden-bridle-using, gold-locked, golden-maned, golden- 
ribbon-bound-waved, golden-rod-adorning, golden-rod-sustaining, golden-seated, golden- 
throned, gold-yoked. 
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ankled, bright-ankled, white-wristed, ivory-armed, ivory-fingered, 
ivory-wristed, tempting enough for Keats the reader thinks, are 
lacking in the young poet. His closest approach is white-handed. 

If identical compounds in Chapman do not reappear in Keats, 
we may still compare types of formations. (I shall here use the 
names of constituent parts of speech, not the resulting function 
in the combinations, e.g. Keats’s rosy-warm, thorny-green as 
adjective-adjective type.) Another pattern of Keats is the 
adjective-past participle in -n, as brow-hidden. He combines 
rarely an adverb in -/y with a verb, a favorite type in both Shakes- 
peare and Chapman. Noun-adjective forms are fairly common: 
dew-sweet, frost-white, rainbow-large, death-pale. Keats is remark- 
able for noun-and-noun formations, nearly eighty in all, e.g. 
abysm-birth, death-dart, eye-guess, dragon-world, fellow-woodlander, 
forest-hearse, galley-rower, fish-semblances, June-grass, matron- 
temple, region-whisper, pebble-bead, and so forth. He tends also to 
adjective-present participle forms, grey-growing, silent-blessing, 
and combines the noun with the same form in dew-drop ping, star- 
cheering, frill-rumpling. The large number of compound in -d or 
-ed*? [ have found to consist of more than sixty noun-participial 
forms (e.g. foot-feather’d), and nearly a hundred and fifty instances 
of the adjective-participle combination (e.g. cool-rooted). Now every 
pattern mentioned here (and two or three others) may be found 
both in Shakespeare and Chapman, but Chapman, I believe, has 
influenced Keats particularly in the freedom of his noun-noun 
compounds, though these are common and striking in Shakespeare 
also. Identity is lacking, but some forms in the translator seem to 
me suggestive: bath-founts, fire-shine, corn-cleanser, guest-rites, 
night-rooms. lady-ghosts, house-work, house-res pect, house-delights, 
fleace-bearer, water-treader, wishers-well, cloud-assemblers, care- 
nurse, sea-purple, home-fields, foot-pains, stand-fights. Again, 
Keats’s almost unparalleled preference for the adjective-participle 
form in d or ed is matched even more frequently in Chapman than 
in Shakespeare, largely because the Greek epithets require them; 
e.g., ample-streeted, brave-built, brazen-headed, bright-cheeked, bright- 
kept, broad-backed, broad-brow’d, delicious-fingered, gay-armed. 
The Greek is responsible again for such suggestive formations as 
blossom-fed, both-crooked, flower-adorned, grape charged, grief-fed, 
many-river-served, rainbow-gilded, silver-studded. 


37 See Concordance p. xv. 
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Until a Chapman concordance or a complete dictionary of 
Elizabethanisms appears, comparison of Keats’s diction and 
Chapman’s will be necessarily incomplete. But with present 
resources we may profitably compare (though I do not assume 
to do this exhaustively) the taste in the phrasing of certain recur- 
rent phenomena.** It is a commonplace that Homeric epithets 
for the sea are endless and superb. Among Chapman’s renderings 
are these: aged, ample, billowy, with billows large, black, black and 
vast, raven bright, with churlish waves, circular billows, dark, with 
dark breast, deep, ebbing, far-resounding, foamy (shore), fruitless, 
unfruitful, green, grey, great, gulfy, hellish, with high-ridged billows; 
high-waved; huge, lofty-ocean waves, many-river-served; with mur- 
muring billows; noiseful (Neptune); open, purple sea, purple waves; 
repulsive roar; rough, rude; roar-resounding; sable; sea-wrought- 
brine; soft; thick (waves); unmeasured ocean or seas; unquiet; 
untamed; vexed; wavy; whale-bearing; white; wine-hued, wine-black. 
In longer descriptions we find such phrasing as this: the sea has its 
back with bristles set; or watery bristles; the sea for joy did open. 
It is sometimes a great and goodly lake, a sea of brine, a great sea of 
such dread to pass; an outrageous aesture. Inland waters Chapman 
calls silver-flowing, sacred floods, silver ford, silver current, bright- 
waved. Keats speaks of bright silver curling round the prow of a 
“canvass’d ship” (Full many a dreary hour, 134), of silver lakes 
(End. I: 740), of the silver ramble of a brook (End. I: 933), but 
except in such commonplaces as green, deep, ebbing, calm, briny, 
he shows no likeness to Chapman’s phrasing except in the unfooted, 
already pointed out by de Sélincourt. To Keats the sea is restless, 
wondrous, grand, surgy, myriad, monstrous, moving, dreary, summer, 
northern, polar, visionary, pearly, sullen, pathless, tameless, lucid, 
emerald. The delightful compounds fresses-lifting, wide-continuous, 
follow patterns indefinitely if at all. Chapman’s high-ridged may 
possibly lurk in billow-ridge. The passage contains, I think, a 
Homeric echo, as if the great shipwreck passage (Odyssey V, 609- 
10) 


His strong hand hanging down, and all with froth 
His cheeks and nostrils flowing 


had reappeared thus in Keats’s memory: 
And with a blind voluptuous rage I gave 


3 For a brief study of general literary influence upon Keats's reading see Starick, 
Die Belesenheit von John Keats und Die Grundjtige Seiner Literarische Kritik. 
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Battle to the swollen billow-ridge and drave 

Large froth before me, while there yet remained 

Hale strength, nor from my bones all marrow drained. (End. III: 
611-614.) 


Turning from sea to sky, shall we find that Keats reincarnated 
any of Chapman’s phrases for 


S'hpryyéveca pododaxrudos "Has? 


Chapman diversifies this and similar expressions: the air’s 
rosy birth, the morn; the rosy-morn; rosy-fingered; delicious- 
fingered; red and white mixed fingered; with rosy hands. Keats 
approaches only in Aurora's peering hand, Aurorean clouds. In 
the translator the gold of morning appears as golden-seated-morning’s 
ray; saffron flame; saffron robe; the sun’s golden head. Keats applies 
gold, but also saffron, generally to clouds. Passing from Aurora to 
Apollo, as light-bringer, we find unappropriated by Keats the 
abundantly varied epithets of Chapman: the bright god-head; 
fair king, far-darter, emitting glorious beams, the all-bound-reacher, 
whose feet are with rays arrayed; a king wearing a golden sword; on 
whose glorious forehead .... the midday glows, whose /ustre 
leaped up to the spheres of fire. Keats calls him morning bright, 
equipped with golden bow, a bow with awful shine, golden fire, 
upward fire, moving with mighty wheels. He has golden hair, golden 
tresses famed, his closest parallel to the Homeric hair in golden 
curls enwrapped. I have found no close parallels to the general 
descriptions of Apollo, his appearance or attributes. He appears 
in the translations as royal Apollo, with shoulders broad and 
straight, with heavenly lute, with strong string, bearing both /ute 
and bow, fur-working, once assuming the dolphin’s shape, linked 
with prodigies and sacred tripods. Keats makes him the singing 
Apollo, the far-fown, who bears a golden bow, golden lyre, bow 
heroic. In Hyperion (111: 101) his lyre has silvery splendour. He 
is also Delphic A pollo, whose every footprint stirs into life ‘ghosts 
of melodious prophesyings,” but he is not associated with the 
tripod. No doubt Colvin is right in this remark: “Chapman's 
Hymn to Apollo might have filled his [Keats’s] imagination even 
to overflowing with visions of the youth of that god in Delos,” 
but the influence was of the spirit, not of the letter. We may say 
the same of the older sun-god, Hyperion, as known to Keats 
through Chapman. In Keats we find Gold Hyperion, Blazing 


Op. cit., p. 428. 
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Hyperion on his orbed fire, golden his hair of short Numidian curls, 
bright feet, curved lids, broad breast, regal and majestic shape, which 
are not traceable to epithets in Chapman’s Hymn to the Sun; 
far-famed Hyperion, far-shining face, bright-cheek, with fine weed, 
gold-yok’d coach and coursers. A slight resemblance to the last 
may survive in this picture of the sun: 


When he doth lighten up the golden reins 
And paces leisurely down amber plains 
His snorting four (End. I: 550-552). 

Every devotee of Keats feels especial interest in his conception 
of Diana or Cynthia, ‘‘the very goddess of his imaginative idol- 
atry.’’#9 A long simile in the Odyssey, Book VI, 145-155, comparing 
Nausicaa with Diana, may be considered as the starting point of a 
general Homeric conception. From this simile and from brief 
passages in the Jliad and the Odyssey, from the Hymn to Diana 
and ITymn to the Moon J have arranged a list of such characteristics 
of the goddess as appear in Chapman: 

General appearance; characteristics 


. Chaste-born, Od. VI, 145. 
. Still a maid and had nutritial rites 

With her born-brother, Hymn tv Diana 2, 3. 
. Amongst the Muses and the Graces she 

the regency 
‘ ‘ assumes, Hymn to Diana, 25-27. 
far more exquisite 

In counsels and performances of all 

The Goddesses that grace the heavenly hall, Hymn to Diana, 32-34. 
. deathless brows, Hymn to the Moon, 5. 
. Latona’s fair-haired seed, Hymn to Diana, 35. 
. ivory-wristed Moon, Hymn to the Moon, 23. 
. fair shoulders, Jliad XXI, 1. 446. 
’ her silver bosom is extolled 

Washed in the ocean, Hymn to the Moon, 10, 11. 
. far-off-sprinkling-lustre evening weeds, Hymn to the Moon, 13. 
. a gracious robe, Hymn to Diana, 28. 

her incorrupted veil 
Trembling about her, Jliad XXI, 458. 


As a huntress or charioteer 


1. amorous of hunting, Hymn to Diana, 9. 
2. Great lady of the bow, Jliad XXI, 439. 


40 See Colvin, op. cit., pp. 123, 164, 166; Amy Lowell, op. cit., I, 147, 319. 
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. all-gold bow, Hymn to Diana, 9. 
. yielding bow unbent, Hymn to Diana, 21. 
. gilt bow, Iliad XXI, 446. 
. sigh-begetting arrows, Hymn to Diana, 10. 
. Whose thigh the golden falchion doth adorn, Hymn to Diana, 6. 
. high-breasted steeds 

Wav’d all with curl’d flames, Hymn to the Moon, 14, 15. 

her delight 
In so much death affects so with affright 
Even all inanimate natures, Hymn to Diana, 15-17. 


As light-bringer 


1. her whole trims then exhale 
Unspeakable splendours from the glorious sky, Hymn to the Moon, 
15, 16. 
. And when her silver bosom is extolled, 
Wash’d in the ocean, in day’s equalled noon 
Is midnight seated, Hymn to the Moon, 10-12. 
The subtle air is sais’d 
Of delicate splendours from her crown of gold, Hymn to the Moon, 8, 9. 
. Whose wide wings measure such a world of ground, Hymn to the 
Moon, 2. 


In other capacities 


1. Diana, that the golden spindle moves 
And lofty sounds as well as Bacchus loves, Hymn to Diana, 1, 2. 
2. deck’d with mellifluous tongue, Hymn to the Moon, 3. 
3. to th’ ample house 
Seated in Delphos, rich and populous 
Of her dear brother, her retreats advance, Hymn to Diana, 21-23. 
first sets gone 
The dances’ entry, Hymn to Diana, 28, 29. 


To return to Keats, we note first that he speaks of her in the 
usual terms: chaste; Queen of Earth, and Heaven and Hell; bright; 
golden-haired; crescented. ‘These are difficult to trace to Chapman 
or any other particular source. More individually he describes 
Diana as having white fingers; fair hands; feet and ankles white; 
silver lip; golden ears; timorous limbs; as meek; stepping awfully; 
passionless; with far abode, silken curtains, silver flame. ‘These 
epithets do not echo Chapman’s. Dissimilar too are Keats’s 
huntress terms: quiver’d Dian, Empress Dian with hunting spear, 
with silver bows and arrows keen, with lucid bow and airy goal for 
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her chariot. When he passes from clear personification to more 
general conception, he is again individual, mentioning, for example, 
the jubilee or the festivity of the goddess, the silver rim of the moon, 
the supremacy on the far-s pooming ocean. Keats’s debt to Chapman 
for any but the most general conceptionsof Diana we may promptly 
dismiss. 

The birthplace of his favorite goddess, ‘‘chief isle of the em- 
bowered Cyclades,” allured the young poet’s fancy. We may 


definitely compare his conception at the beginning of the third 
book of Hyperion with the Homeric treatment in the Hymn to 
Apollo. Chapman gives cliffy Delos (25), and rocky (39); 


the sea-circled isle, 
On whose all sides the black seas brake their pile 
And overflow’d for joy, so frank a gale 
The singing winds did on their ways exhale. (39-42) 


Latona decrees that the isle should 


bear the fruitful’st seed 
Of all the isles and continents of earth. (204-5) 


It is the scene of gatherings of Ionians 


With ample gowns that flow down to their feet, 
With all their children and the reverend sweet 
Of all their pious wives (220-225); 


and of honors paid Apollo by Delian virgins (24102). See how 
Keats prefers to elaborate his own word embowered: 


Rejoice, O Delos, with thine olives green, 

And poplars and lawn-shading palms and beech 

In which the Zephyr breathes the loudest song 

And hazels, thick, dark-stemmed beneath the shade (Il. 24-27). 


The differences in the two poets are evident enough. Keats has 
softened and enriched the landscape and created greater solitude. 
Again we may compare definitely the treatment of Hermes by 
Chapman and Keats. The opening passages of Lamia rivet our 
attention on the ever-smitten Hermes bent warm on amorous 
theft. At sight of the nymph 
celestial heat 
Burnt from his winged heels to either ear 
That from a whiteness, as the lily clear 
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Blushed into roses ’mid his golden hair 
Fallen in jeaious curls about his shoulders bare (Lamia |: 
22-26). 


This Hermes is ‘“‘too gentle’ indeed (Lamia I, 80) to be derived 
from the Homeric Hymn (20-30). In the Odyssey, Book V, 62-73, 
we have another aspect of “‘sharp-eyed Hermes”: 


But to his feet his fair wing’d shoes he tied, 
Ambrosian, golden; that in his command 
Put either sea or the unmeasured land 
With pace as speedy as a puft of wind. 

Then up his rod went, with which he declined 
The eyes of any waker, when he pleased, 

And any sleeper, when he wish’d, diseased. 
This took; he stoop’d Pieria, and thence 

Glid through the air, and Neptune’s confluence 
Kiss’d as he flew, and cheek’d the waves as light 
As any sea-mew in her fishing flight 

Her thick wings sousing in the savoury seas. 


Keats depicts the softness of Hermes’ flight differently: 


From vale to vale, from wood to wood he flew, 
Breathing upon the flowers his passion new, 
And wound with many a river to its head, etc. (Lamia I, 27-29) 


But when he thus describes the rapt attention of the god to the 
serpent-woman while Hermes on his pinions lay 


Like a stooped falcon ere he takes his prey (Lamia I, 76-77). 


his picture suggests somewhat the Homeric Hermes touching the 
waves as lightly as “‘the sea-mew in her fishing flight.” The reader 
may decide between accident or design in the explanation of 
Keats's approximation to Chapman. For my part I choose acci- 
dent. It is, however, quite possible that Chapman may have 
generally influenced Keats in his conception of Hermes. The 
golden-rod-sustaining Mercury (Odyssey X, 368), who assumed 


A young man’s likeness, of the first-flowered chin, 
Whose form hath all the grace of one so young (ll. 370-1), 


may have tempted Keats to an elaboration of the god’s softer 


charms. 
Several important figures remain, the commanding Saturn, 
and three deities, Pan, Neptune, and Bacchus celebrated in 
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lyrics embedded in narrative verse. De Sélincourt has already 
drawn attention to Keats’s indebtedness to Chapman for Saturn: 


The picture of the solitary dejection of Saturn buried deep from the 
light of the sun and the noise and the breath of the wind, must owe 
something to Chapman’s beautiful rendering of the angry words of Zeus 

I weigh not thy displeased spleen, tho’ to th’ extremest bounds 
Of earth and seas it carry thee, where endless night confounds 
Japhet, and my dejected sire, who sit so far beneath 

They never see the flying sun, nor hear the winds that breathe 

Near to profoundest Tartarus (liad VIII, 420-4); and in the slight 
reference to the “gods of the infernal state which circled Saturn” (Chap. 
Iliad XIV, p. 230) we may have the bare idea of the marvellous group of 
fallen Titans of the second book, etc." 


Colvin® reinforces Woodhouse’s statement that the scanty treat- 
ment of Keats’s theme in //yperion leaves ‘‘a modern writer free 
to invent most of his incidents himself,”’ and notes that Chapman’s 
[liad would have given Keats a picture of the dethroned Saturn, 
and his translation of the Hymn to A pollo would have kindled his 
imagination.“ We cannot here revert to a Homeric hymn, since 
none to Saturn exists, but I have found it valuable to re-examine 
the HZymn to Pan. Miss Lowell finds in the movement of Keats’s 
great lyric to the woodland god (End. Book I) “the flavour of 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s Faithful Shepherdess,’ but says 
nothing of Chapman. Buxton Forman long ago remarked: ‘Of 
the various parentages assigned to Pan by the ancients, Keats 
seems to have preferred the Homeric.’ De Sélincourt detects 
“certain borrowed touches from Chapman’s Homeric Hymn to 
Pan,’ and quotes nearly half of the translator’s eighty-four 
lines, without pointing out the parallels.47 In searching for them 
I observe that though Keats calls Pan “Satyr king,” he naturally 
omits the distinct Homeric epithets, goat-footed, two-horned, 
bright-hair'd god of pastoral, who wears the lynx’s hide. He changes 
the god’s attendants from sweet-voiced and dancing nymphs to 
hamadryads, fauns, satyrs. The god of the ancient poem is more 
sportive, singing, playing an accompaniment, bringing mirth, 

| Op. cit. p. xlvi. 

Op. cit., p. 427. 

* See Note 39 above. 

“ Op. cit., I, 345. 

*® The Poetical Works, etc. of John Keats, ed. 1883, I, 135. 


Op. cit., p. 420. 
‘7 Op. cit., pp. 225-6. 
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never resting. He “‘flys on savage breasts, Mad for their slaughter.” 
Keats’s gentler Pan ministers beneficently to satyr, faun, distressed 
lambkins, and bewilder’d shepherds, heaps the cells of naiads with 
“all fancifullest shells.* In one marked respect the two lyrics 
agree. Each shows Pan in a bold (or sombre) and a soft natural 
background. In this Homeric Hymn the landscape includes 
inaccessible tops of all uprightest rocks, tops of hills, cliffy highnesses, 
fortresses of thorniest queaches, hardest rocks. In the soaring first 
lines of Keats’s lyric— 


O thou, whose mighty palace roof doth hang 
From jagged trunks and overshadoweth 
Eternal whispers— 


the scene is likewise solemn. On the other hand, to match the 
Homeric hyacinths, saffrons, “sweet breathed odours,” are Keats’s 
sunny meadows, silvery oak apples, fig trees, yellow girted bees, 
strawberries, poppied corn, blossom’d beans, butterflies. A decidedly 
different conception appears in Chapman’s rendering 


and then 
(When Hesp’rus calls to fold the flock of men) 
From the green clossets of his loftiest reeds 
He rushes forth and joy with song he feeds (Hymn to Pan, 
25-28). 
and Keats’s passage: 


And through whole solemn hours dost sit and hearken 
The dreary melody of bedded reeds. 


At another moment Keats might have been glad to imitate the 
music of the line— 


From the green clossets of the loftiest reeds, 


but his rhythm owes nothing to the couplets in the Hymn. It 
suggests (despite the rime) far more closely the majestic cadence 
of the finest lines in Wordsworth’s Yew Trees. May there not be 
an echo of this, (despite Keats’s quick change of thought there- 
after), in the eternal, whispers, glooms, in the power of the sustained 
run-on lines? Clearly Wordsworthian in phrasing and cadence 
are the first lines of the last stanza: 


Be still the unimaginable lodge 

For solitary thinkings, such as dodge 
Conception to the very bourne of heaven, 
Then leave the naked brain. 
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Lastly, let us turn to Neptune and Bacchus. In the precious 
record of Keats’s delight in Chapman is Clarke’s positive state- 
ment that the two read together “the prodigious description of 
Neptune’s passage to the Achive ship in the thirteenth book (of 
the Jliad).’** With this perfect clue no doubt many a student 
of Keats’s sources has searched expectantly the glorious Homeric 
passage, but has found its impress on Keats only in the breadth 
of its conception. Chapman’s great-Sea-Rector (Il. XIII, 10) 
forecasts large Neptune on his throne; great Sea-King. A condensa- 
tion of 


brazen-footed steeds 
All golden-maned and paced with wings (//. XIII, 23-24). 


may appear in Keats’s 


Thy bright team 
Gulphs in the morning light (End. III, 955-6). 


Again, in the Homeric epigram To Neptune, 
King the of great green where dance all the quire 
Of fair-haired Helicon (ll. 2, 3); 


and in two lines in the Hymn to Neptune (7, 8) 


Hail, O Saturn’s birth, 
Whose graceful green hair circles all the earth; 


and in the passage which describes Thetis among ‘the bright 
Nereides”’ (Iliad, XVIII, 32), Keats may have found hints for his 
‘“‘young God of the Seas,’ scudding in his chariot “on calmed 
waters” .... with “a glow of beauty in his eyes.” (Hyp. II, 
232 ff.) Equally indefinite with these foregleams of Keats’s 
Neptune are those of Bacchus in the Homeric Hymn to the 
wine-god. Miss Lowell‘® in her emphatic rejection of the Titian’s 
Bacchus and Ariadne as an ‘initial inspiration” for the Temple of 
Bacchus, in which she disagrees with Colvin, accepts as sources 
“Ovid, Diodorus Siculus, and Rabelais.’*° But these lines from 
Chapman are at least worth considering: 


....4in ivies and in bays 
All over thicketed his varied ways 
To sylvan coverts ever more he took, 


** Colvin, op. cit., p. 39. 

Op. cit., I, 438. 

* For her acknowledgment to Professor John Livingston Lowes in this con- 
nection, see I, 425. 
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never resting. He “flys on savage breasts, Mad for their slaughter.” 
Keats's gentler Pan ministers beneficently to satyr. ‘aun, distressed 
lambkins, and bewilder'd shepherds, heaps the cells of naiads with 
“all fancifullest shells.” In one marked respect the two lyrics 
agree. Each shows Pan in a bold (or sombre) and a soft natura! 
background. In this Homeric Hymn the landscape includes 
inaccessible tops of all uprightest rocks, tops of hills, cliffy highnesse:, 
fortresses of thorniest queaches, hardest rocks. In the soaring first 
lines of Keats's lyric— 

O thou, whose mighty palace roof doth hang 

From jagged trunks and overshadoweth 

Eternal whispers— 


the scene is likewise solemn. On the other hand, to match the 
Homeric hyacinths, saffrons, ‘“‘sweet breathed odours,” are Keats's 
sunny meadows, silvery oak apples, fig trees, yellow girted bees, 
strawberries, poppied corn, blossom’d beans, butterflies. A decidedly 
different conception appears in Chapman’s rendering 
and then 

(When Hesp’rus calls to fold the flock of men) 

From the green clossets of his loftiest reeds 

He rushes forth and joy with song he feeds (Hymn to Pan, 

25-28). 


and Keats’s passage: 


And through whole solemn hours dost sit and hearken 
The dreary melody of bedded reeds. 


At another moment Keats might have been glad to imitate the 
music of the line— 


From the green clossets of the loftiest reeds, 


but his rhythm owes nothing to the couplets in the Hymn. It 
suggests (despite the rime) far more closely the majestic cadence 
of the finest lines in Wordsworth’s Yew Trees. May there not be 
an echo of this, (despite Keats’s quick change of thought there- 
after), in the eternal, whispers, glooms, in the power of the sustained 
run-on lines? Clearly Wordsworthian in phrasing and cadence 
are the first lines of the last stanza: 


Be still the unimaginable lodge 
For solitary thinkings, such as dodge 

: Conception to tue very bourne of heaven, 
Then leave the naked brain. 
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Lastly, let us turn to Neptune and Bacchus. In the precious 
record of Keats's delight in Chapman is Clarke's positive state- 
ment that the two read together “the prodigious description of 
Neptune's passage to the Achive ship in the thirteenth book (of 
the Jiied)." With this perfect clue no doubt many a student 
of Keats's sources has searched expectantly the glorious Homeric 
passage, but has found its impress on Keats only in the breadth 
of its conception. Chapman's great-Sea-Rector XIII, 10) 
forecasts large Neptune on his throne, great Sea-King. A condensa- 
tion of 

brazen-footed steeds 
All golden-maned and paced with wings (//. XIII, 25-24). 


may appear in Keats's 


Thy bright team 
Gulphs in the morning light (End. III, 955-6). 


Again, in the Homeric epigram To Neptune, 
King the of great green where dance all the quire 
Of fair-haired Helicon (Il. 2, 3); 


and in two lines in the Hymn to Neptune (7, 8) 


Hail, O Saturn’s birth, 
Whose graceful green hair circles all the earth; 

and in the passage which describes Thetis among “the bright 
Nereides” (Iliad, XVIII, 32), Keats may have found hints for his 
“‘young God of the Seas,” scudding in his chariot ‘‘on calmed 
waters” .... with “a glow of beauty in his eyes.” (Hyp. II, 
232 ff.) Equally indefinite with these foregleams of Keats’s 
Neptune are those of Bacchus in the Homeric Hymn to the 
wine-god. Miss Lowell‘® in her emphatic rejection of the Titian’s 
Bacchus and Ariadne as an “‘initial inspiration” for the Temple of 
Bacchus, in which she disagrees with Colvin, accepts as sources 
“Ovid, Diodorus Siculus, and Rabelais.’*° But these lines from 
Chapman are at least worth considering: 


....4in ivies and in bays 
All over thicketed his varied ways 
To sylvan coverts ever more he took, 


“ Colvin, of. cit., p. 39. 

Op. cit., I, 438. 

“ For her acknowledgment te Professor John Livingston Lowes in this con- 
nection, see I, 425. . 
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With all his nurses, whose shrill voices shook 
Thickets, in which could no foot’s entry fall, 
And he himself made captain of them all (ll. 13-18). 


Some of Keats’s most enchanting poetry concerns not gods and 
goddesses primarily, but domestic or community life colored by 
his reading of the classics in some form. His pictures of sacrifice, of 
festival, and of banquet readily suggest comparison with Chap- 
man’s spirited rendering of Homeric scenes. Victims for sacrifice 
appearing there are oxen, rams, ewes, heifer, “sheep coal-black,”’ 
hecatombs of beeves, “honorary chines’ (Hymn to Hermes, 228), 


“all the parts divine spitting and roasting.” Keats has im- 


mortalized the heifer “lowing at the skies’ (Urn, 4, 3), and 
mentions 
lowing heifers sleeker than 
Night-swollen mushrooms (End. I, 214-5). 


before he describes the “sacred fire” in honor of Pan, The sacri- 
ficial accompaniments in Homer of wheat, “whitest flour,”’ barley 
white, cakes, barley cakes Keats disregards. The Homeric “sweet 
wine” may, however, have suggested “stained the thick and 
spongy sod with wine,” (End. I, 225-6) and the spire of teeming 
sweets in the same passage. Keats’s imagination works freely in 
the sacrificial scene which he describes in the Fall of Hyperion 
(Book I, 101 ff.; 232 ff.). The fire, the “soft smoke,’ white 
fragrant curtains” (of smoke), the hard floor, the altar “white 
with ashes,” fragrant with “faggots of cinnamon,” “crushed 
spicewood,” are, I think, characteristically his own, as well as 
the “smothering parsley” and “gumming frankincense” of the 
sacrifice in Endymion (I, 229, 230), and “the spicy wreaths of 
incense” (Hyp. I, 186-7). By way of transition from sacrifice 
to festival, note Keats’s individual assembling of Apollo’s pipe; 
flutes; “‘wicker of April’s tender younglings,’’™ “‘venerable priest,” 
“mingled wine,” “sweet herbs,” “tyme,” and 
“‘cresses.”’ 

With the setting for a banquet which Homer describes occurring 
at the court of Alcinous (Odyssey VII, 115-135), contrast the 
Corinthian splendour at the nuptial banquet of Lycius and Lamia 
(Lamia, II, 173-190). The features in closest agreement are the 
abundant wine and lights. The golden figures bearing torches at 


| See p. 993 above for de Sélincourt’s note on wicker as probably not from 
Chapman. 
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the Homeric feast probably did not suggest the “image of a God’’ 
on each laden table in the Lamia banquet. But it is certainly 
possible that the emphasis on the weaving and other ‘“‘housewifery”’ 
in the palace of Alcinous (Odyssey VII, 140 ff.) may have stirred 
Keats to think anachronously of the ‘“well-woofed carpets,”’ and 
the “‘gorgeous dyes” and splendid ‘‘draperies.” 

The “goodly orchard ground”’ of Alcinous (Odyssey VII, 153 ff.) 
Keats may have remembered vaguely. Pomegranates, sweet figs, 
pears, olives, apples, grape flourishing ‘“‘close upon the gate’’ lead 
us to a parallel list of the fruits described in the tortures of Tantalus 
(Odyssey XI, 801 ff.): pears, apples, granates, ‘‘olives ever young,”’ 
“delicious figs,” ‘‘and many fruit trees more of other burthen.”’ 
At Ulysses’ home were fig trees, apple-bearers, pear trees, “fifty 
ranks of vine’ (Odyssey XXIV, 458-462). Instantly, of course, 
one compares these lists with the famous description of fruits in 
Madeline’s chamber, (St. Agnes, XXX), specifically apples, 
gourds, plums, and dates. We may add, if we choose, these 
Homeric passages to sources already offered by de Sélincourt,” 
but the passage he quotes from Paradise Lost (V, 341-347), 
despite its particular mention of only grapes and berries, is closer 
to Keats in feeling than Chapman’s Homeric renderings. And for a 
last difference, when Chapman and Keats are specially felicitous 
in treating of autumnal vineyards, contrast 


Autumn all fruits ripen’d with his flame 
Where grape-charged vines made shadows most abundant 
(Odyssey XI, 246-7). 
with 
Conspiring with him [the sun] to load and bless 
With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eves run.... 
And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core. 


“No poem of Keats’s has had its origins more diligently sought 
for than the Grecian Urn. But in this case such searching seems 
peculiarly unnecessary.”** With such definite inspiration for the 
poet as the Elgin marbles, Greek vases in the British Museum, 
interest in Haydon’s drawings, Claude Lorrain’s landscapes,” 
it is rash to postulate any literary source. Nevertheless, there is a 
hitherto unexplained parallel between Homer and Keats which 


8 Op. cit., p. 471. 
8 Amy Lowell, of. cit., II, 242. 
Ibid. 
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arrests us startlingly—the parallel between a brief portion of 
Achilles’ Shield and the first and the fourth stanzas of the Grecian 
Urn. Every student of Chapman knows that the description of 
the wondrous shield was translated twice. It appeared as a sepa- 
rate poem in heroic couplets in 1598, and later in the septenaries 
in the complete Jliad (Book XVIII, 444 ff.). We are not con- 
cerned with detailed comparison of the two renderings, or the 
great superiority of the longer couplet form, since the content is 
the same. At first the reader regards the delineations of Greek 
life as marvelously suggestive to Keats. Among the wondrous 
carvings on the shield (J/. XVIII, 444 ff.) appears a city which 
did nuptials celebrate 
Observing at them solemn feasts; the brides from forth their bowers 
With torches usher’d through the streets, a world of paramours 
Excited by them; youths and maids in lovely circles danced; 
To whom the merry pipe and harp their spritely sounds advanced, 
The matrons standing in the doors admiring. . . . . 


Another picture, a vintage scene, shows 


youths and maidens that bore not yet the flame 
Of manly Hymen, baskets bore, of grapes and mellow fruit. 
A lad that sweetly touched a harp, to which his voice did suit, 
Centered the circles of youth all whose skill could not do 
The wantons’ pleasure to their minds, that danced, sung, whistled 
too (ll. 517-522). 


And in the carving which showed a dancing place 

youths and maidens danced, all young and beauteous 

And glued in one another’s palms. Weeds that the wind did top 

The virgins wore..... Fresh garlands, too, the virgins’ temples 
crowned..... 

Sometimes all wound close in a ring, to which as fast they spun 

As any wheel a turner makes, being tried how it will run 

While he is set; and out again, as full of speed they would 

Not one left fast, or breaking hands. A multitude stood round, 

Delighted with their nimble sport (ll. 539 ff.). 


How these delightsome lines, if known to Keats, must have set 
his mind dreaming, we may love to fancy, but on close examination 
it appears that his 
little town by river or sea shore, 
Or mountain-built with peaceful citadel 


5 See Colvin, op. cit., opposite p. 418. 
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is celebrating a religious festival, not a wedding. Homer gives us 
many pipes and harps playing in his scene of “mad ecstasy,” 
and though the wind-tossed garments, the torches, are here as 
distinctly as in the Towneley vase,® if that be a source of Keats’s 
inspiration, we must admit the Homeric passages could only have 
furnished the soil for the rich planting of other seeds of inspiration. 
In any case his wish was gratified, for, to quote Keats’s Preface 
to Endymion, he had “touched the beautiful mythology of Greece,” 
but had not “dulled its brightness.” 

Here the investigation ends. I have added two words to the 
Elizabethanisms Keats probably derived from Chapman: silver- 
footed and deathful. I have presented a few particular rimes in 
Keats probably traceable to the Homer; I have discovered two 
patterns in compound words, the noun-noun, and the adjective- 
present-participle especially abundant in the two poets. I have 
offered for consideration several new parallels in general concep- 
tions of Greek mythology and of domestic or community life. 
I do not consider that I have exhausted an investigation which 
has been amply rewarding, or even, to quote Chapmanic adjectives, 
feastful, and spirit-refreshing. Beyond question critics in general 
and, to return to my starting point, Miss Lowell in particular, 
rightly believed that the knowledge of Chapman rescued Keats 
from certain weaknesses, invigorated his taste, and quickened his 
imagination. The influence was, I believe, long continued and 
pervasive. But this study has led me to decide that Keats’s 
traceable borrowings from Chapman, definite impressions, verbal 
felicities or excesses are far less numerous than one would expect. 

GRACE WARREN LANDRUM 
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WORDSWORTH AND KEATS—A STUDY IN PERSONAL 
AND CRITICAL IMPRESSION 


O FAR as we know, Wordsworth never bothered himself 
enough with Keats to write a line about him. The best evidence 
we have as to his attitude toward his youthful contemporary is 
in the testimony of Lord Houghton and Benjamin Haydon. 
Lord Houghton relates that when at Haydon’s “the younger poet 
had been induced to repeat to the elder the fine ‘Hymn to Pan’ out 
of Endymion ... . Wordsworth only remarked, ‘it was a pretty 
piece of Paganism.’ ’” 
A letter by Haydon in 1845 to an unknown correspondent 
corroborates and amplifies Houghton’s account of this incident: 


When Wordsworth came to Town I brought Keats to him at his 
[Wordsworth’s] desire. Keats expressed to me as we walked to Queen 
Anne St. where Mr. Monkhouse lodged, the greatest, the purest, the most 
unalloyed pleasure at the prospect. Wordsworth received him kindly, 
and after a few minutes, Wordsworth asked him what he had been lately 
doing, I said—he has just finished an exquisite Ode to Pan—and as he 
had not a copy I begged Keats to repeat it—which he did in his usual 
half chant (most touching) walking up and down the room—when he had 
done I felt really, as if I had heard a young Apollo—Wordsworth dryly 
said: “A very pretty piece of Paganism.” 

That was unfeeling, and unworthy of his high genius to a Young 
Worshiper like Keats—and Keats felt it deeply—so that if Keats had said 
anything severe about our Friend; it was because he was wounded and, 
though he dined with Wordsworth after at my table—he never forgave 
him. 

I wish you would send this letter to Mr. Milnes. 

All Hunt’s assertions about this being said at my house is a mistake.? 


Wordsworth’s indifference to the work of his gifted brother genius 
is perhaps most strikingly illustrated by the fact that he cut only 
a small fraction of the leaves of his copy of the 1817 Poems,—the 
copy presented to him by Keats with the inscription, ““To William 
Wordsworth with the author’s sincere reverence.”* Wordsworth 


1 Forman, John Keats, IV, 72, note. 

* This letter was first published by Amy Lowell, John Keats, I, 542. 

3 As Amy Lowell states upori information from F. Holland Day, the present 
owner of this copy; see her John Keats, I, 544. 
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evidently considered Keats a negligible poetaster, whose admira- 
tion he was quite willing to receive but whose verse was scarce 
worth his notice. 

But with Keats it was different. Both from his own allusions 
and from the statements of his intimate friends it is clear that 
Keats regarded Wordsworth as a great poetic figure, and that his 
acquaintance with the older poet, which dates from December, 
1817, marked an epoch in his life. In the following pages I propose 
to trace what may be called the external history of Keats’s personal 
association with Wordsworth and to examine these data for 
evidence as to Keats’s critical and personal impressions of his 
noted contemporary, leaving for a later essay a discussion of what 
I conceive to be Wordsworth’s considerable influence upon Keats’s 
thought and poetry. 

It should be remembered that Keats was in close touch with the 
small circle of critics and writers of the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century who really appraised Wordsworth at something of 
his true worth as a poet. Keats’s closest friends were Leigh Hunt, 
Benjamin Bailey, and B. R. Haydon, each of whom at different 
times exerted the strongest influence upon him. Of this group 
Bailey worshipped Wordsworth almost to the point of mania, and 
paid him homage in a small book glowing with love and admiration. 
Leigh Hunt was also an ardent Wordsworthian, as contemporary 
records and his own writings show. In an article in The Examiner 
(1817), after giving the Lake School of poets credit for reviving a 
true taste for poetry in contrast with the artificialities of the Pope 
School, Hunt writes: 

But it is Mr. Wordsworth who has advanced it the most, and who in 
spite, of some morbidities as well as mistaken theories in other respects, 
has opened upon us a fund of thinking and imagination, that ranks him 
as the successor of the true and abundant poets of the older time. 

The artist Haydon, to whom both Keats and Wordsworth 
addressed sonnets, expressed his reciprocal admiration by including 
portraits of the two poets in his “‘Christ’s Entry Into Jerusalem.” 
It was Haydon, as we have seen, who introduced Keats to Words- 
worth in London; and it was Haydon, too, who entertained 
Wordsworth at his house and invited Keats to the party. In his 
Memoirs, Haydon spoke of this as the “immortal dinner,” and 
praised Wordsworth warmly for his “good-humour” in “giving 
in to all our frolics without affectation.’”* Lamb, Hazlitt, and 


‘ The Life of Benjamin Robert Haydon, edited by Tom Taylor, I, 355. 
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Coleridge were known to Keats both through their writings and 
in person—though the latter he met but once, and then only for a 
few moments. All three may be considered as his teachers and all 
three, as is well known, admired Wordsworth. Nevertheless, 
Keats was accustomed to form independent judgments, and in his 
critical opinions of Wordsworth he seems to have been influenced 
but little by the attitude of his friends. His comments on the older 
poet show that Keats from the first instinctively recognized his 
greatness, and as he grew older, in spite of certain pronounced 
reservations, his respect for Wordsworth’s poetic genius increased. 
What appears to be Keats’s earliest published comment on 
Wordsworth is found in the well-known sonnet beginning 


Great spirits now on earth are sojourning; 
He of the cloud, the cataract, the lake, 
Who on Helvellyn’s summit, wide awake, 
Catches his freshness from Archangel’s wing. 


In Keats’s letters the first direct reference to Wordsworth is a 
sentence relating to this same sonnet, which Haydon had proposed 
to show Wordsworth.5 “The idea of your sending it to Words- 
worth,” Keats exclaims, “‘puts me out of breath—you know with 
what reverence I would send my well-wishes to him.’”® The second 
is in September, 1817. Keats was again with his close friend 
Bailey at Oxford at the time, and the two had been studying 
Wordsworth together. Writing to Reynolds, who later was to 
play the rather shabby trick of anticipating Wordsworth’s Peter 
Bell by publishing a burlesque Peter Bell a few days before the 
genuine was to appear,’ Keats observes: 


5 November 20, 1816. 

® Lord Houghton remarks, apropos of Keats’s excellent youthful critical taste: 
“It should here be remembered that Wordsworth was not then what he is now, that 
he was confounded with much that was thought ridiculous and unmanly in the new 
school, and that it was something for so young a student to have torn away the veil 
of prejudice then hanging over the honored name, and have proclaimed his reverence 
in such earnest words while so many men of letters could only scorn and jeer.”— 
Houghton MSS. 

7 Reynolds, too, was an admirer of Wordsworth, but in common with Hunt, 
Lamb, and others, he thoroughly despised such naive pieces as The Idiot Boy, Alice 
Fell, etc. Keats was also a party to the Peter Bell trick, writing a brief notice of 
Reynolds's verses for The Examiner. It was all done in good spirit, it would seem, 
as a sort of rebuke to a loved friend for his infirmities, rather than as an indication 
of a derogatory attitude toward his verse in general. (Keats’s notice appeared in 
The Examiner, April 25, 1819, a few days after Reynolds’ skit.) 
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Wordsworth sometimes, though in a fine way, gives us sentences in the 
style of school exercises.—For instance, 
The lake doth glitter 
Small birds twitter, etc. 
Now I think this is an excellent method of giving a very clear description 
of such an interesting place as Oxford is. 


Then he proceeds: 
The Gothic looks solemn 
The plain Doric column 
Supports an old bishop and crosier; 


And so on for eighteen lines. 

According to the evidence in Bailey’s memoranda, he and 
Keats were at this time studying Wordsworth’s poems together. 
Bailey’s comments, therefore, belong chronologically at this 
point: 


The following passage from Wordsworth’s Ode on Immortality was 
deeply felt by Keats, who, however, at this time seemed to me to value 
this great poet rather in particular passages than in full-length portrait, 
as it were, of the great imaginative and philosophic Christian Poet, which 
he really is, and which Keats obviously, not long afterwards, felt him to 
be. 

Not for these I raise 

The song of thanks and praise; 

But for those obstinate questionings 

Of sense and outward things, 

Fallings from us, vanishings; 

Blank misgivings of a creature 

Moving about in worlds not realized, 

‘ High instincts, before which our mortal nature 

Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised. 
The last lines he thought were quite awful in their application to a guilty 
finite creature, like man, in the appalling nature of the feelings which 
they suggested to a thoughtful mind.* 


Bailey also recounts that he and Keats often talked of the 
noble passage in Tintern Abbey beginning— 


That blessed mood, 
In which the burthen of the mystery, 


8 Bailey’s Memoranda, Houghton MSS. (Quoted by Sidney Colvin in John 
Keats, pp. 145-146.) 
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and reports that Keats frequently mentioned this in his letters. 
And of the exquisite, “She dwelt among the untrodden ways,” 
Keats declared the simplicity of the concluding line “‘to be the 
most perfect pathos.’’® 


Bailey praises Keats’s correct taste: 


I remember to have been struck with this by his remarks on that well 
known and often quoted passage of the Excursion upon the Greek Mythol- 
ogy—where it is said that 
Fancy fetched 

Even from the blazing chariot of the Sun 

A beardless youth who touched a golden lute 

And filled the illuminated groves with ravishment. 
Keats said this description of Apollo should have ended at the “golden 
lute,” and have left it to the imagination to complete the picture, how 
he “filled the illumined groves.” I think every man of taste will feel the 
justice of the remark.!® 


It will be seen that Keats had before him at this time at least 
the second edition of the Lyrical Ballads, the Poems of 1807, and 
The Excursion; it was therefore not a mere dip into Wordsworth 
but a comprehensive study of his best work, that formed a basis 
for his knowledge and critical judgment. This study made Keats 
eager to become personally acquainted with Wordsworth. In a 
fit of irritation at the evidence of pettiness in his friends Hunt and 
Haydon, he declared, ‘‘I am quite disgusted with literary men and 
will never know another except Wordsworth—no, not even Byron.”’ 
But Wordsworth, yes. 

In late December Keats met Wordsworth. From his letters, 
supplemented by memoranda of his friends, we learn something 
of Keats’s impressions. The actual first encounter, if we are to 
trust Haydon’s account," Keats does not mention. Other meetings 
seem to have stirred him less than one would expect. Writing to 
his brothers a week after what must have been at least a second 


® See Colvin, p. 146. 

10 Tbid. 

™ Quoted above, p. 1010. Miss Lowell is inclined to make a good deal of this 
episode, which, she believes, explains Keats’s scanty references to Wordsworth in 
his letters to his brothers as well as the derogatory tone in which he sometimes 
speaks of Wordsworth in the first weeks subsequent t,: their meeting. In view of 
the eagerness he had shown to meet the older poet, Keats’s chill reports of his first 
coniacts with him seem to lend color to this interpretation. 
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glimpse of Wordsworth, he mentions the matter so casually as to 
suggest a carefully studied nonchalance: 

I forget whether I had written my last before my Sunday evening at 

Haydon’s—no, I did not, or I should have told you, Tom, of a young 
man you met in Paris, at Scott’s, of the name of Ritchie. Then there was 
Wordsworth, Lamb, Monkhouse, Landseer, Kingston and your humble 
servant.” 
In the same letter he relates in a matter-of-fact way that on 
Thursday he had promised to dine with Wordsworth, but the 
weather was so bad he was undecided, “for he [Wordsworth] 
lives at Mortimer Street.”” The next sentence would appear the 
apogee of independence. What a stiff-necked youngster our young 
poet could be when his pride was touched! “TI had an invitation 
to meet him at Kingston’s, but not liking that place I sent my 
excuse.” Then on second thought, “What I think of doing today 
is to dine in Mortimer street (Words**), and sup here in the Feath 
buildings, as Mr. Wells has invited me.” And following this, 
as if to outdo the very spirit of indifference, he remarks, “On 
Saturday, I called on Wordsworth before he went to Kingston’s, 
and was surprised to find him in a stiff collar. I saw his spouse, and 
I think his daughter.” 

Certainly there is here no enthusiasm, no evidence of any 
feeling of overwhelming reverence or devotion such as one might 
expect from the tenor of the earlier letter to Haydon, or from 
Haydon’s own account of Keats’s attitude in anticipation of the 
first introduction. The next mention of a meeting is in the same 
tone: “I have seen Wordsworth frequently—dined with him last 
Monday. Reynolds, I suppose you have seen.’"* That is all. One 
strongly suspects that, in addition to possible personal pique and 
hurt pride resulting from the older poet’s failure to appreciate his 
work, Keats was perhaps repelled by Wordsworth’s personality, 
and so forgot for the time his greatness as a poet. The sight of 
Wordsworth on the Saturday visit mentioned above, in elaborate 
costume was, no doubt, a shock to one of Keats’s simple and 
democratic tastes, and, also, must have impressed him as quite 
incongruous with the ideal the young poet had formed of this 
apostle of the dignity and beauty of lowly life. We have Mr. 
Dilke’s account of this meeting and of the resentment felt by Keats 
at Wordsworth’s attitude towards him: 


™ To George and Thomas Keats, Jan. 5, 1818. . 
% To John Taylor, Jan. 10, 1818. 
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When Keats first called on Wordsworth, he was kept waiting a long 
time, and when Wordsworth entered he was in full flower, knee Breeches, 
silk stockings, etc., and in a great hurry as he was going to dine with one 
of the Commissioners of Stamps." 


Keats told this story with something of anger, Dilke relates, and 
one can easily imagine how it irritated him. All this no doubt 
dampened the young poet’s enthusiasm, and reflection on such un- 
pleasant incidents probably led to the impatient outburst in a 
letter to John Hamilton Reynolds, on February 3, against what he 
considered Wordsworth’s dogmatism and didacticism: 


It may be said that we ought to read our contemporaries, that Words- 
worth, &c. should have their due from us. But, for the sake of a few fine 
imaginative or domestic passages, are we to be bullied into a certain 
Philosophy engendered in the whims of an Egotist? Every man has his 
speculations, but every man does not brood and peacock over them till 
he makes a false coinage and deceives himself. We hate poetry that has 
a palpable design on us, and, if we do not agree, seems to put its hand into 
its breeches pockets. Poetry should be great and unobtrusive, a thing 
which enters into one’s soul, and does not startle or amaze it with itself, 
but with its subject. How beautiful are the retired flowers! How would 
they lose their beauty were they to throng into the highway, crying out, 
“Admire me, I am a violet! dote upon me, I am a primrose!’’ Modern 
poets differ from the Elizabethans in this; each of the moderns like an 
Elector of Hanover governs his petty state, and knows how many straws 
are swept daily from the Causeways in all his dominions, and has a con- 
tinual itching that all Housewives should have their coppers well scoured. 
The ancients were Emperors of vast Provinces, they had only heard of 
the remote ones and scarcely cared to visit them.” 


In protesting against Wordsworth’s egotism Keats did not stand 
alone. Hazlitt, generally sympathetic with Wordsworth, attributes 
his lack of cordial feeling for Shakespeare to the fact that “‘Shakes- 
peare was the least of an egotist of anybody in the world.”"® And 
again, commenting upon Wordsworth’s faults, Hazlitt declares, 


“4 Houghton MSS (Quoted by Forman. John Keats. IV, 52.) 

% Though Lord Houghton explains the negative note in this passage by the 
conjecture that Keats was piqued at the moment by Wordsworth’s careless remark 
about the Hymn to Pan as “a pretty piece of Paganism.”—Forman. IV, 72. As 
neither of these specific incidents could have occurred less than a month previous to 
the writing of this letter, it is likely that, while each may have contributed to Keats’s 
mood neither one alone explains it. It would seem safer to conclude that the letter 
represents a culmination of several weeks’ suppressed irritation. 

% “Wordsworth” in The Spirit of the Age (Everyman, p. 258). 
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“But it happens to him, as to others, that his strength lies in his 
weakness; and perhaps we have no right to complain. We might 
get rid of the cynic and the egotist, and find in his stead a common- 
place man.”!” Keats at this point is not so tolerant, however. 
He is for the moment in thorough revulsion against Wordsworth 
and all he stands for. 


I will cut all this—I will have no more of Wordsworth or Hunt in 
particular. Why should we be of the tribe of Manassah when we can 
wander with Esau? Why should we kick against the pricks when we can 
walk on roses? Why should we be owls when we can be eagles? Why be 
teased with “nice-eyed wagtails’” when we have in sight “the cherub 
contemplation”? Why with Wordsworth’s Matthew with a “bough of 
wilding in the hand” when we can have Jacques “‘under the oak” &c? 
The secret of the Bough of Wilding will run through your head faster 
than I can write it. Old Matthew spoke to him some years ago on some 
nothing, and because he happened in an Evening Walk to imagine the 
figure of the old Man, he must stamp it down in black and white, and it 
is henceforth sacred. I don’t mean to deny Wordsworth’s grandeur and 
Hunt’s merit, but I mean to say we need not be teased with grandeur and 
merit when we can have them great and unobtrusive. Let us have the 
old poets and Robin Hood. Your letter and its sonnets gave me more 
pleasure than will the whole of anybody’s life and opinion."® 


There were other negative criticisms of Wordsworth from the 
pen of Keats during the next month and a half implying a personal 
distaste for the noted visitor from the Lakes. On February 19, 
he wrote to his brothers, 


I am sorry that Wordsworth has left a bad impression wherever he 
visited in town by his egotism, vanity, and bigotry. Yet he is a great 
poet if not a philosopher.’® 


A little later he says: 


I am afraid Wordsworth went rather huff’d out of town..... Iam 
sorry for it....he cannot expect but that every man of worth is as 
proud as himself. O that he had not fit with a Warrener... . that is 
din’d at Kingston’s.”° 

17 [bid., p. 260. 

18 Feb. 3, 1818. (One month and six days after the first meeting with Words- 
worth.) 

19 Forman, IV, 80. 


*® To B. R. Haydon, April 10, 1818. It isa commentary on Keats's eclectic taste 
in his friendships, perhaps in a degree a mark of an innate aristocratic temper, 
that he thoroughly and instinctively disliked Kingston, a man, we are told, of small 
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A third of these strictures is, I think, only half serious. Hunt, it 
will be noted, is again classed with Wordsworth as a sinner against 
good taste and beauty: 


It has as yet been a mystery to me how and where Wordsworth went. 
I can’t help thinking he has returned to his shell . . . . with his beautiful 
wife and enchanting sister. It is a great pity that people should by 
associating themselves with the finest things spoil them. Hunt has 
damned Hampstead and masks and Italian tales. Wordsworth has 
damned the lakes. ... . Milman has damned the old drama—West has 
damned wholesale. Peacock has damned satire—Ollier has damned music 
—Hazlitt has damned the bigoted and the blue-stockinged; how durst 
the Man? He is your only good damner, and if I am damn’d—damn me 
if I shouldn’t like him to damn me.” 


It would appear from contemporary accounts that Keats was 
unfortunate in meeting Wordsworth at a time when he was not 
showing himself to good advantage. Henry Crabb Robinson 
reports that on this visit Wordsworth was in “one of his stiffest 
and most domineering moods of egotism much ruffled by the 
moderate strictures of Coleridge ..... One evening in conver- 
sation he went so far as to treat that helpless genius, his old bosom 
friend and inspirer, with a rudeness of contradiction which even 
the most devoted of his friends found hard to forgive.”” It was 


intellect, who combined with his propensities to petty politics a certain tendency 
to social climbing and such distinction as might be had from association with 
literary men of the day. Keats haughtily refused even to dine with him, and 
deplored Wordsworth’s compliance. 

21 To Haydon. March 23, 1818. 

® As reported by Sidney Colvin in John Keats, p. 245. In Robinson’s entry for 
December 27, 1817, repeated by Knight in Wordsworth’s Poetical Works, X, 288-289, 
we read, “... . I was for the first time in my life not pleased with Wordsworth. 
And Coleridge appeared to advantage in his presence. C. spoke of painting in that 
style of mysticism which is now his habit. W. met this by dry unfeeling contra- 
diction. C. maintained that painting was not an art which would operate on the 
vulgar, and W. declared this opinion to be degrading to art. C. illustrated his 
assertions by reference to Raphael’s Madonnas. W. could not think that a field 
for high intellect lay within such a subject as a Mother and child; and when C. 
talked of the divinity of these works, W. asked whether he thought he should have 
discovered their beauties if he had not known that Raphael was an artist. And 
when C. said that was un unkind question, W. made no apology. Independently 
of the unfeeling manner, I thought W. substantially wrong. It was not so clear to 
me that C. was right. Coming away, I found the Lambs felt as I did... .” 

In Henry Crabb Robinson’s Diary and Correspondence, edited bygThomas Sadler, 
Boston, 1869, the entry for December 27, though recording the,dinner, contains 
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about this time, too, that Wordsworth, hearing the next Waver- 
ley novel was to be about Rob Roy, took down his own ballad of 
that name, read it to the company and remarked, “I do not know 
what more Mr. Scott can have to say on the subject.’ Much of 
this sort of thing, if Keats saw it, would assuredly grate on his 
sensitive nerves, and would account for any degree of temporary 
revulsion. Indeed, in his further comment upon this same incident, 
Charles Cowden Clarke gives a clue as to Keats’s reaction: 


From Keats’s description of his mentor’s manner, as well as behavior, 
that evening, it would seem to be one of the usual ebullitions of egoism, 
not to say of the uneasiness of those who were accustomed to hear the 
great moral philosopher discourse upon his own productions, and descant 
upon those of a contemporary.™ 


Further grounds for Keats’s alienation might be found in thei 
differing political views. Wordsworth, formerly a champion of the 
Liberals, was at this time rapidly swinging to the Conservative 
side, and his defection must have been disappointing to Keats. 

On the walking trip with Brown in the summer of 1818, Keats 
called at Mount Rydal to see Wordsworth, “who was not at 
home,” he writes, “nor any of the family. I wrote a note and left 
it on the mantel piece.” Lord Houghton records: 


His disappointment at missing Wordsworth was very great, and he 
hardly concealed his vexation when he found that he owed the privation 
to the interest which the elder poet was taking in the general election. 
This annoyance would perhaps have been diminished if the two poets 
had happened to be on the same side in politics; but as it was, no views 
and objects could be more opposed.* 


Keats has not left us without his own testimony to this point. 
In a letter unearthed from the files of a Louisville newspaper by 


no reference to this argument between Coleridge and Wordsworth. Mr. Sadler 
possibly suppressed the unfavorable reference to shield the fair name of Words- 
worth. It may also be noted that in quoting H. C. Robinson’s account of an 
evening’s conversation at Lamb’s a few days later, Mr. Sadler again omits a signifi- 
cant sentence. Robinson says he could catch little of the conversation, “But I 
heard a long time Coleridge quoting Wordsworth’s verses; and W. quoting, not 
Coleridge’s, but his own.” (Knight. X, 289.) Mr. Sadler gives no hint of these 
omissions. 

™ C. Cowden Clarke: Recollections of Writers, p. 149. 

* Recollections of Writers, p. 149. 

* To Thomas Keats. June 29, 1818. 

% Forman, John Keats. IV, 117, note. 
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Professor Ralph Leslie Rusk, and reprinted in the North American 
Review, March, 1924, the poet relates that just before the visit to 
Mount Rydal he had been at Bowne, situated on Windermere and 
had there inquired of a waiter for Wordsworth. 


The waiter knew him [writes Keats] he said that he had been here a 
few days ago, canvassing for the Lowthers. What think you of that— 
Wordsworth versus Brougham!! Sad—sad—sad—and yet the family 
has been his friend always. What can we say? 


The whole circumstance was disturbing to the young poet. ‘‘What 


.can we say?” expressed it all. A little later he writes, 


The border inhabitants are quite out of keeping with the romance 
about them, from a continual intercourse with London rank and fashion. 
.... But Lord Wordsworth, instead of being in retirement, has himself 
and his house full in the thick of fashionable visitors quite convenient to 
be pointed at all the summer long. 


Keats, who disliked, almost passionately, aristocracy and 
aristocratic pretensions, who had no taste for, and was always 
uncomfortable in, fashionable society, was plainly repelled: it is 
easy to understand his vexation at this new view of ‘Lord Words- 
worth.” 

Still more potent, perhaps, in tending to alienate Keats from his 
older contemporary was the distinct consciousness, as Mr. J. M. 
Murry has pointed out in his Keats and Shakespeare, of certain 
essential oppositions between his own poetic temperament and 
Wordsworth’s. Keats, with natural affinities with the Shakes- 
pearean type of genius, the peculiar quality of which is “negative 
capability,” a power of “submission to the instant feeling,” a 
spontaneous surrender to “instinctive impulses,’ placed himself 
upon guard against a poet to whom he once referred as one of 
“our intellectual monopolists,’”®”? whose poetic character he de- 
scribed as “the Wordsworthian or egotistical sublime,’”* whose 
whole nature he felt to be dominated by a sort of intellectual 
snobbery and self-consciousness. So that, altogether, upon 
temperamental, political and artistic grounds, to say nothing of 
personal pique growing out of the incident relating to the Hymn to 
Pan, it would seem that there was ample reason for the distaste 
expressed by the young poet for his older contemporary. 


7 Article on Kean. The Champion. December 21, 1817. 
°8 Forman, IV, p. 173. 
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But this is only half the story. It will be observed that even 
when most adverse in his criticism Keats does not deny poetic 
greatness to Wordsworth. Wordsworth is offensive through his 
“vanity and bigotry,”—“Yet he is a great poet if not a phil- 
osopher.”’ In his most severe mood towards Wordsworth, Keats 
can cry out against poetry that contains a “certain philosophy 
engendered in the whims of an Egotist,”’ but in the same breath 
he adds, “I don’t mean to deny Wordsworth’s grandeur,” thus 
qualifying his condemnation of the older poet as a personal, 
temperamental matter rather than as a stricture on his genius. 
Again, it is noteworthy that on the same day he speaks to one 
correspondent in the most icy tone of indifference,—‘‘I have seen 
Wordsworth frequently—dined with him last Monday. Reynolds, 
I suppose you have seen,’’—to another he writes of Wordsworth’s 
Excursion as one of the “three things in the modern world to 
rejoice at.”” And when he draws a direct contrast between “‘the 
poetical character itself’ to which “I belong’’—‘‘that sort dis- 
tinguished from the Wordsworthian, or egotistical Sublime; which 
is a thing per se, and stands alone,”’ he does net for a moment deny 
Wordsworth admission to the rank of great poetical characters: 
in fact, he gives him a unique place among poets, a lonely place 
indeed; yet if solitary, not less grand. 

It is quite clear, as I shall attempt to show in later papers, that 
in spite of certain antagonisms in poetic nature, Keats early 
perceived that Wordsworth had much to give him, that there 
were certain aspects in the older poet’s thinking on poetry and the 
poetic education which were quite harmonious with his own deeper 
conceptions, and that, at least as a partial result of their personal 
contact during the early months of 1818, Keats was, both in his 
actions and his thinking, deeply and permanently affected. 

One of Keats’s utterances on Wordsworth at this period is 
notable, not only for its import but for the fact that he repeated it 
in a second letter three days later,showing that he recognized init a 
good thing well said. He wrote to Haydon on January 10, thirteen 
days after his first meeting with Wordsworth: ‘I am convinced 
that there are three things to rejoice at in this Age—The Excursion, 
Your Pictures, and Hazlitt’s depth of Taste.”*® And three days 
later he wrote to George and Thomas Keats: “In a note to Haydon 
—I said if there were three things superior in the modern world, 


2° Forman, IV. 56. 
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they were The Excursion, Haydon’s Pictures, and Hazlitt’s depth 
of Taste.’*° To Benjamin Bailey he wrote on January 23, “I have 
: seen a good deal of Wordsworth,” and as we have noted before, 
Keats had of late frequently dined with the older poet at Haydon’s 
d and elsewhere. It is probable that in the meantime he had been re- 
- reading the Excursion. No doubt the Haydon-Hunt group were 
- reading and discussing Wordsworth at every opportunity. The 
advent of the noted Lake poet to this half-caste circle*' produced 
a great flurry; that is evident from the memoranda of half a 
dozen busy pens of the period—that of Haydon, of Hunt, of 
Clark, Dilke, of Crabb Robinson, of Severn, and finally of Keats 
himself. 

That Keats enjoyed certain special intimacies with Wordsworth 

:f is suggested by Sidney Colvin. His evidence is from Joseph 
[ Severn’s account of Keats’s excitement after an evening with 

‘ Wordsworth. Severn tells how, while he was toiling late one night, 
Keats burst into his lodging fresh from Wordsworth’s company, 
in a state of eager elation over his experience. He must have heard 
talk or reading that delighted him—‘“‘What one would like to think 
is that Wordsworth had been reading Keats some of those great 
passages in the Prelude without which the master cannot truly be 
more than half known—.’’” 

Keats may have heard the Prelude; indeed there would seem to 
be evidence in his correspondence and poetry, as I shall show later, 
that points to the fact that he did in some manner become ac- 
quainted with this great poem; but it would seem quite unlikely 
that Keats received any such special favors from Wordsworth as 
Colvin suggests. If read at all, the Prelude was probably offered 
to the group as a whole gathered at one of the usual meeting 
places—Haydon’s or Hunt’s perhaps. Keats’s records certainly 
show no indications of anything like kindly attentions from 
ite Wordsworth. But, as Colvin suggests, there were other things that 
: might have aroused the enthusiasm of Keats. And he quotes from 
Hazlitt’s account of Wordsworth’s conversations: 


% Forman, IV. 57. 

% “Half-caste”—Let us remember that Leigh Hunt had lately been in prison 
and was out of favor with the party in power, that Haydon had grievously offended 
the reigning dictators in English art, and in spite of merit and his best efforts, was 
never admitted to the Academy, and that the others were as a group scorned by 
the Tory reviews who had derisively dubbed them “cockneys” and had pretty 
effectively discredited then with the nation. 

® John Keats, p. 250. 
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It is fine to hear him talk of the way in which certain subjects should 
have been treated by eminent poets, according to his notions of the art. 
Thus he finds fault with Dryden’s description of Bacchus in the Alex- 
ander’s Feast, as if he were a mere good-looking youth or boon com- 
panion. You would think in hearing him speak on this subject that you 
saw Titian’s picture of the meeting of Bacchus and Ariadne—so clever 
were his conceptions, so glowing his style.* 

This sort of thing would indeed have set Keats’s mind ‘forward 
like a billiard ball,’ as he once suggested a visit to Chaucer’s 
Canterbury would do for him, and send him home all excitement. 
And if he had heard portions of the Prelude in addition, that 
excitement would have been great indeed. 

In citing passages from Keats in which we find direct reference 
to Wordsworth, it is fitting to place emphasis upon that very 
important one in which occurs the famous simile of the Mansion 
of Life. It was written at a time when, in all probability, Words- 
worth’s influence upon the young poet was at its height—in early © 
May, of 1818. It undoubtedly marks the culmination of months 
of consideration of the comparative merits of the two poets dis- 
cussed—Milton and Wordsworth,—and is a splendid example of 
detached, impersonal critical evaluation. It may be looked upon 
as the young poet’s most important, perhaps as his final, judgment 
upon the question of Wordsworth’s poetic greatness. The passage 
has been much quoted, but a discussion of the relationship between 
Wordsworth and Keats would be incomplete without including 
the more pertinent sentences. Keats writes: 


You say, “I fear there is little chance of anything else in this life,” —you 
seem by that to have been going through with a more painful and acute 
zest the same labyrinth that I have—I have come to the same conclusion 
thus far. My Branchings out therefrom have been numerous: one of them 
is the consideration of Wordsworth’s genius and as a help, in the manner of 
gold being the meridian Line of worldly wealth, how he differs from 
Milton. And here I have nothing but surmises, from an uncertainty 
whether Milton’s apparently less anxiety for Humanity proceeds from 
his seeing further or not than Wordsworth: and whether Wordsworth 
has in truth epic passion, and martyrs himself to the human heart, 
the main region of his song. In regard to his genius alone—we find 
what he says true as far as we have experienced, and we can judge no 
further but by larger experience—for axioms in philosophy are not 
axioms until they are proved upon our pulses.* 


% Hazlitt: The Spirit of the Age. Collected Works. IV, p. 276. 
* Letter to Reynolds, May 3, 1818. 
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When one studies this passage in connection with Keats’s other 
letters and his verse, it becomes evident that in spite of certain 
antagonisms which to a degree drove him and Wordsworth apart, 
they were bound together as kindred spirits by their sympathy 
as to the fundamentals of poetry and life. 


I will return to Wordsworth—whether or no he has an extended vision 
or a circumscribed grandeur—whether or no he is an eagle in his nest 
or on the wing. And to be more explicit and to show you how tall I stand 
by the giant, I will put down a simile of human life as far as I now per- 
ceive it; that is, to the point to which I say we both have arrived at. Well 


’ —TI compare human life to a large Mansion of many apartments, two of 


which I can only describe, the doors of the rest being shut upon me. The 
first we step into we call the Infant, or Thoughtless Chamber, in which 
we remain as long as we do not think. We remain there a long while, 
and notwithstanding the doors of the second Chamber remain open, 
showing a bright appearance, we care not to hasten to it; but there are 
at length imperceptibly impelled by the awakening of the thinking 
principle within us—we no sooner get into the second Chamber, which 
I shall call the Chamber of Maiden-Thought, than we become intoxicated 
with the light and the atmosphere, we see nothing but pleasant wonders, 
and think of delaying there forever in delight. However, among the 
effects this breathing is father of is that tremendous one of sharpening 
one’s vision into the heart and nature of Man—of convincing one’s nerves 
that the world is full of Misery and Heartbreak, Pain, Sickness, and 


The last sentence recalls the declaration of Moneta in The Fall 
of Hyperion that none can usurp the height of poetic greatness 
except those “‘to whom the miseries of the world” have become so 
real that they “will not let them rest.” In the sentences which 
follow, Keats shows that he clearly appreciates the serious and 
difficult nature of the process of becoming a great poet, and is 
willing enough at certain points to take Wordsworth as his guide. 


....Whereby this Chamber of Maiden Thought becomes gradually 
darkened, and at the same time, on all sides of it, many doors are set open 
—but all dark—all leading to dark passages. We see not the balance of 
good and evil; we are in a mist, we are now in that state, we feel the 
“Burden of the Mystery.” To this point was Wordsworth come, as far 
as I can conceive, when he wrote Tintern Abbey, and it seems to me that 
his genius is explorative of those passages. Now if we live, and go on think- 
ing, we too shall explore them. He is a genius and superior to us, in so 
far as he can, more than we, make discoveries and shed a light in them. 


Ibid. 
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Here I must think Wordsworth is deeper than Milton... .. From the 
Paradise Lost and the other Works of Milton, I hope it is not too presuming, 
even between ourselves, to say that his Philosophy, human and divine, 
may be tolerably understood by one not much advanced in years... . . 
He did not think into the human heart as Wordsworth has done. Yet 
Milton as a Philosopher had sure as great powers as Wordsworth. 
What is then to be inferred? O many things. It proves there is really a 
grand march of intellect, it proves that a mighty Providence subdues 
the mightiest minds to the service of the time being, whether it be in 
Human Knowledge or Religion. I have often pitied a tutor who has to 
hear “Nom. Musa” so often dinnd into his ears—I hope you may not 
have the same pain in this scribbling—I may have read these things 
before, but I never have had even a thus dim perception of them; and 
moreover, I like to say my lesson to one who will endure my tediousness, 
for my own sake.* 


Here Keats as a fair-minded critic oblivious of all personal 
prejudices, has recorded his judgment of Wordsworth as a poet. 
His measure of a poet’s greatness is his ability to “see into the life 
of all things.” Milton did not, like Wordsworth, “think into the 
human heart,” and to that extent Wordsworth was a greater poet 
than Milton. Keats, it will be remembered, had been studying the 
Paradise Lost anew, and was greatly affected by it, as is partly 
shown by Miltonic influence in Hyperion. But Keats does not 
quite consent to rank Wordsworth above Milton, so he gracefully 
creates for himself a gap through which he may escape from the 
conclusion of his logic; and leading from the remark, “Yet Milton 
as a philosopher had sure as great powers as Wordsworth,” he 
ascribes Wordsworth’s apparent superiority to a “grand march of 
intellect.”” The passage as a whole is a splendid tribute to Words- 
worth as a philosophic poet, and, together with his declaration, 
“T am convinced that there are three things to rejoice at in this 
age—The Excursion, Haydon’s Pictures, and Hazlitt’s depth of 
Taste,’’ may be taken as Keats’s most serious evaluation of his 
fellow poet. 

Keats’s attitude at this time—May, 1818—may be summarized, 
then, as follows: Although disliking Wordsworth’s personality, 
his didactic poetry, and his Betty Foys and Alice Fells, Keats 
could temporarily forget his irritations in admiration of Words- 
worth’s finer qualities, his insight and the lofty sweep of his 
imagination. It is probable that Keats neither retreated nor 


Tbid. 
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advanced much from this position later. In March, 1819, he 
described himself as one who “liketh half of Wordsworth.”*’ 
A few days later he remarked, ‘Wordsworth is going to publish 
a Poem called Peter Bell—what a perverse fellow it is,’’** and then 
speaks with satisfaction of Reynolds’ plan to anticipate Words- 
worth’s poem with a Peter Bell of his own. “It would be as well,” 
he adds, “to trounce Lord Byron in the same manner.”’ In the 
“notice” of Reynolds’ skit, Keats still further reveals his eclectic 
attitude toward Wordsworth. Though written in the spirit of fun, 
_yet, like many a jest, it is two-thirds dead earnest: “It may be 
seen from two or three passages of [sic] in this little skit, that the 
writer of it has felt the finer parts of Mr. Wordsworth, and perhaps 
expatiated with his more remote and sublimer muse.” Beside this 
we may place a remark printed a few weeks later: ‘The more he 
may love the sad embroidery of the Excursion, the more he will 
hate the coarse samplers of Betty Foy and Alice Fell.’’** This is 
again serious criticism, and succinctly illustrates the sharp line 
Keats drew between the Wordsworth he admired and the Words- 
worth for whom he felt a profound distaste. 


CLARENCE D. THORPE 


37 Forman, of. cit., V, 35. 
Tbid., p. 40. 
3° The Examiner, April 25, 1819. 
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CARLYLE AS A CRITIC OF GRILLPARZER 


HOMAS CARLYLE’S essay entitled German Playwrights’ 
appeared in the Foreign Review in 1829. The three play- 
wrights dealt with as representatives of the whole class in Germany 
are Grillparzer, Klingemann and Miillner. If the space devoted 
to each of these three could be regarded as a criterion of their 
relative merit Klingemann would rank slightly above Grillparzer, 
and Miillner would have to be considered almost doubly as im- 
portant as either of the other two. In a footnote Carlyle lists the 
following plays of Grillparzer which had appeared prior to 1829: 
Die Ahnfrau, Konig Ottokars Gliick und Ende and Sappho. He 
disposes of Die Ahnfrau in summary fashion in about two pages, 
devotes about three to Konig Ottokar, and dismisses Sappho with 
a few sentences. Of Das Goldene Vliess, which had appeared in 
1821, Carlyle merely says (p. 97): “His Goldene Vliess we sus- 
pect to be of similar character, [like Sappho] but have not yet 
found time and patience to study it.” 
In a comparatively lengthy and somewhat whimsical introduc- 
tion Carlyle states that it is his purpose 


to inquire a very little into the actual state of the dramatic trade in 
Germany, and exhibit some detached features of it to the consideration 
of our readers. .... Our avowed object is to promote the sound 
study of Foreign Literature; which study, like all other earthly under- 
takings, has its negative as well as its positive side. We have already, 
as occasion served, borne testimony to the merits of various German 
poets; and must now say a word on certain German poetasters; hoping 
that it may be chiefly a regard to the former which has made us 
take even this slight notice of the latter; for the bad is in itself of 
no value, and only worth describing lest it be mistaken for the good. 

. .. Our own knowledge of this subject is in the highest degree 
limited; and, indeed, to exhaust it, or attempt discussing it with scien- 
tific precision would be an impossible enterprise. ... . One brief 
shy glance into this huge bivouac of Playwrights, all sawing and 
planing with such tumult, and we leave it, probably for many years 
(p. 88). 
In this essay Carlyle makes a sharp distinction between the play- 

* References are to pages of Vol. II of the Critical and Miscellaneous 
Essays, London, Chapman & Hall. 
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wright and the dramatist, very definitely employing the former 
term as one of reproach. The playwright has no poetic and 
philosophical insight into life; he lacks vision and ideas, gives the 
public a counterfeit product, and makes up superficially for lack 
of thought content by manipulating a battery of artificial devices 
whose purpose is to deceive the gullible theater-goer. Carlyle 
distinguishes between genuine dramatic values and the theatrical 
artifices of the playwright: 

But it is a universal feature of him [the playwright] that he at- 
tempts, by prosaic, and, as it were, mechanical means, to accomplish 
an end which, except by poetical genius, is absolutely not to be ac- 
complished. For the most part, he has some knack, or trick of the 
trade, which by close inspection can be detected, and so the heart of 
the mystery seen into. He may have one trick, or many; and the 
more cunningly he can disguise these, the more perfect is he as a 
craftsman; for were the public once to penetrate his sleight-of-hand, 
it were all over with him (p. 91). 

The difference is one between creation and manufacture; the latter 
is based upon processes which can be learned, whereas the former 
is the spontaneous product of a rare personality, of a poet who is— 


a man of a purer, higher, richer nature than other men; which higher 
nature shall itself, after earnest inquiry, have taught him the proper 
form for embodying its inspirations, as indeed the imperishable beauty 
of these will shine, with more or less distinctness, through any form 
whatever (p. 115). 

In part this view is akin to that of the German Storm and Stress 
enthusiasts who held that the poet unccnsciously fashions form 
in accordance with the untrammeled spirit of his individual genius. 
Carlyle’s protest against the playwright arises from his insistence 
that such a craftsman is insincere and employs tricks whose effect 
is carefully calculated. For Carlyle insists vehemently that skill 
and craftsmanship cannot offset the poetic urge which irresistibly 
impels the true artist to produce profound creations having great 
spiritual and ethical values and presenting a stimulating, sound 
philosophy of life. 

What misled Carlyle into classifying Grillparzer with play- 
wrights such as Klingemann, Miillner, and Kotzebue, with tech- 
nicians who strive for outward theatrical effects in their pandering 
to the cheap taste of the theater-goer bent on entertainment and 
amuserrent? To begin with, Carlyle was hardly at his best as a 
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critic of the drama. His limitations in this respect are summed 
up by Professor F. W. Roe as follows: 


Where his taste and sympathy were not appealed to, he was apt 
to become intolerant and sometimes frankly antagonistic. His tastes 
and sympathics, moreover, excluded a large area of literature from the 
field of his interest, and hence his services to criticism were very 
considerably limited. Carlyle was by nature deficient in sympathy 
with two great forms of literature, the novel and the drama 
interest in story, plot or character-development he had little, even from 
the first.? 


Consequently it is not surprising that Carlyle failed to make 
careful distinctions as to the merits of certain dramas. Moreover 
the fate-element in Die Ahnfrau seems to have prejudiced Carlyle 
in his evaluation of Grillparzer and to have biased his judgment 
of the dramatist’s subsequent productions. This is not to be 
wondered at, since even in Germany Grillparzer was long judged 
on the basis of his Aknfrau and accordingly rated as a dramatist 
of fate.* Obviously Die Ahnfrau could hope for no sympathetic 
reception by Carlyle. In it he found no treatment of life and 
character which would serve to enlighten humanity, nothing to 
relate individual destiny to spiritual forces transcending the uni- 
verse, no powerful characters who triumphed over great obstacles, 
and no constructive, stimulating ideas. A view of life that re- 
garded man as a mere puppet whose destiny is determined by a 
whimsical fate tugging at invisible strings—this was too unheroic 
a conception to appeal to the Titan element in Carlyle. A fate 
tragedy was abhorrent to an ethical idealist like Carlyle because 
it entailed a moral conception which makes man’s destiny depend 
on impersonal, irrational caprice rather’ than upon his own acts. 
Such caprice does away entirely with moral responsibility, since 
the individual cannot be held accountable for acts which are not 
determined by free choice. Carlyle’s attitude toward the fate 
tragedy as such is clearly summed up in the following words: 
How shall anyone, in the drama, or in poetry of any sort, present 
a consistent philosophy of life, which is the soul and ultimate essence 
— Carlyle as a Critic of Literature, Columbia Univ. Press, 1910, 


p. 
in his Geschichte der deutschen Literatur, Braunschweig, gga 


1920, 9th ed., Adolf Bartels says (p. 298) : “Sein zweites Stiick, ‘Sappho’ . 
stellte Grillparzers Dichtergrésse bei allen Urteilsfahigen fest, wenn er 
auch bei dem Durchschnitt, namentlich in Norddeutschland, Namen und 
Ruf eines Schicksalsdramatikers nie recht los wurde.” 
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of poetry, if he and every mortal know that the whole moral basis of 
his ideal world is a lie? And is it other than a lie that man’s life is, 
was, or could be, grounded on this pettifogging principle of a Fate that 
pursues woodcutters and cowherds with miraculous visitations, on 
stated days of the month? Can we, with any profit, hold the mirror 
up to Nature in this wise? When our mirror is no mirror, but only, 
as it were, a nursery saucepan, and that long since grown rusty? 
(p. 114). 

Having rated Grillparzer as a mere playwright rather than as 
a poet and dramatist, Carlyle dispenses with the more careful 
method of approach manifest in others of his critical essays. The 
principles of literary criticism which mark Carlyle’s treatment of 
that literature which he considered serious and great are flung to 
the winds in dealing with an author whom he rates as a lowly 
“fourth-rate Dramatist” (p. 97). Of sympathetic attitude on the 
part of Carlyle toward one stigmatized as a playwright there could 
be none. Why then should he trouble to analyze the aims of such 
a writer? Why look for “his good qualities before pronouncing 
on his bad’’* when it was a foregone conclusion with Carlyle that 
in this case all was bound to be bad? Accordingly, his criticism 
of Grillparzer is patronizing, superficial, and destructive. Bio- 
graphical considerations, which play so prominent a part in Car- 
lyle’s best interpretation of literature, are here ignored. Of Grill- 
parzer himself he says cursorily: “Franz Grillparzer seems to be 
an Austrian; which country is reckoned nowise fertile in poets; 
a circumstance that may perhaps have contributed a little to his 
own rather rapid celebrity” (p. 90). Since Carlyle omits bio- 
graphical data and postpones any historical approach to Grill- 
parzer’s Ahnfrau until later on in dealing with the fate tragedy 
of Miillner, what method does he follow? One can scarcely speak 
of a method at all. Instead Carlyle damns by faint praise, be- 
stowed condescendingly with an air of conscious superiority. The 
following will serve as a good illustration: 


For, indeed, Grillparzer is a most inoffensive man, nay, positively 
rather meritorious; nor is it without reluctance that we name him 
under this head of Playwrights, and not under that of Dramatists 
which he aspires to Undoubtedly there is a small vein of 
tenderness and grace running through him; a seeming modesty also, 
and real love for his art, which gives promise of better things (p. 90). 


* Miscellaneous and Critical Essays, Vol. I, p. 218; essay on Goethe. 
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Yet Carlyle affirms at once that as yet he knows no scene or line 
of Grillparzer which exhibits more than mediocrity. He pro- 
nounces Die Ahnfrau 


by much the worst Play of his that we have seen.... ; a deep 
tragedy of the Castle-Specter sort; the whole mechanism of which was 
discernible and condemnable at a single glance. It is nothing but the 
old story of Fate; an invisible Nemesis visiting the sins of the fathers 
upon the children to the third and fourth generation, etc. (p. 91). 


Carlyle subsequently quotes six lines from the tragedy, sum- 
marizes the plot and concludes with these words: “Of this poor 
Ancestress we shall only say farther: Wherever she be, requiescat! 
requiescat!” (p. 93). 

There is no attempt at analysis from the standpoint of structure, 
technique, style, diction, meter, alliteration, vowel-coloring, or 
dialog. Nor is there any reference to the manner in which the 
youthful Grillparzer so strikingly produced an atmosphere of im- 
pending doom and disaster. Instead Carlyle refers to “the fright- 
ful uproar everywhere throughout that night” (p. 93). Thus the 
discussion of Die Ahnfrau represents a mere waving of the hand 
in perfunctory dismissal. Of character portrayal and structure in 
this tragedy not a word except as Carlyle applies brief introductory 
remarks to Grillparzer’s dramas in general. Thus he dismisses 
character portrayal with this sentence: ‘Though swarming with 
characters, [Grillparzer’s plays] too often express only one char- 
acter, and that no very extraordinary one,—the character of Franz 
Grillparzer himself” (p. 91). Entirely apart from such reflection 
of Grillparzer’s traits in his characters, which will be discussed 
later, this statement is erroneous, since two of the three dramas 
criticized, Die Ahnfrau and Sappho, have but very few characters. 
In a further introductory generalization Carlyle damns the struc- 
ture of Grillparzer’s plays without reservations, saying that 
“though regularly divided into scenes and separate speeches, [they] 
are essentially monological” (p. gof.). With Carlyle’s views on 
the structure of Grillparzer’s dramas it is interesting to compare 
those of later critics. Suffice it to quote two recognized literary 
historians as representative of a general viewpoint. W. Scherer® 
states that Grillparzer “was a perfect master of dramatic tech- 
nique.” Professor Robertson pronounces a similar judgment: 

‘A History of German Literature, translated from the Third German 
Edition, New York, 1908. II, 312. 
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The most noticeable feature of Die Ahnfrau, however, is the skill with 
which it is built up; certainly no other leading dramatist of the world 
has begun his career with so little to learn as Grillparzer in the art 
of dramatic construction.’ 


The general tone of Carlyle’s criticism of Kénig Ottokar is much 
like that of his remarks on Die Ahknfrau. He pronounces the 
former “a much more innocent piece” and asserts that Grill- 
parzer aims 
to subdue us not by old-women’s fables of Destiny, but by the accum- 
ulated splendor of thrones and principalities, the cruel or magnanimous 
pride of Austrian Emperors and Bohemian conquerors, the wit of 
chivalrous courtiers, and beautiful but shrewish queens; the whole set 
off by a proper intermixture of coronation-ceremonies, Hungarian 
dresses, whiskered halberdiers, alarms of battle, and the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of glorious war (p. 93 f.). 


Carlyle emphasizes the fullness of outward striking action which 
may present a varied spectacle but lacks “any discernible coher- 
ence” (p. 94) and is devoid of soul and meaning. Evidently 
Carlyle did not concern himself with searching for an explanation 
of the fullness of action which he condemns. The reason is easy 
to find. Grillparzer was dealing with an historic personage whose 
life and destiny were bound up with a broad, involved series of 
occurrences; these the dramatist found it necessary to condense in 
limited compass in order to give a wider characterization of Otto- 
kar in his relation to significant events. On the basis of most 
extensive historical studies Grillparzer portrayed the events of 
seventeen years in careful sequence. Yet so strongly was Carlyle 
convinced of the fundamental incoherence and lack of unity of 
Kénig Ottokar that he did not even give a summary of the plot 
as he had done in the case of Die Ahnfrau. Carlyle accuses 
Grillparzer of striving after effect “calculated to depend chiefly 
on its quantity; on the mere number of astonishments, and joyful 
or deplorable adventures there brought to light” (p. 94). Here 
Carlyle’s impatience with what he regards as the literature of en- 
tertainment is clearly manifest; it makes him suspicious of a 
gorgeous, colorful spectacle which for him can have but one in- 
tent—namely, that of deceiving the curious spectator and covering 
up a paucity of ideas. 


*John G. Robertson, A History of German Literature, London, 1903, 
Pp. 532. 
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In a disparaging and ironical tone Carlyle continues: 

There is even some attempt at delineating character in this Play: 
certain of the dramatis persone are evidently meant to differ from 
certain others, not in dress and name only, but in nature and mode of 
being; so much indeed they repeatedly assert, or hint, and do their 
best to make good,—unfortunately, however, with very indifferent suc- 
cess. In fact, these dramatis persone are rubrics and titles rather than 
persons; for most part, mere theatrical automata, with only a me- 
chanical existence. The truth of the matter is, Grillparzer cannot com- 
municate a poetic life to any character or object; and in this, were 
it in no other way, he evinces the intrinsically prosaic nature of his 
talent (p. 94). 

Although he maintains (p. 91) that the character of Grillparzer 
is frequently reflected in the personages of his dramas, Carlyle 
refrains from any development of this assertion through compari- 
son. Even a somewhat casual study of some of Grillparzer’s 
characters would have revealed the fact that they frequently are 
anything but robust, strong-willed, dominant individuals; instead, 
they are wont to share some of the vacillating, hesitant, weakly 
resigning tendencies of the author, who lacked confidence in his 
own powers to such a degree that he withdrew from the influence 
of strong personalities. Instead of being single-minded and un- 
shaken in the determined pursuit of a definite goal they are fre- 
quently complex, changeable creatures swayed by passing mood 
and impulse, sensitive persons who yield and respond to emotion 
and to the stress and strain of events. Carlyle disregards the fact 
that in an historical drama of large proportions numerous minor 
figures become necessary. Being incidental they are practically 
bound to be more or less colorless and to represent “rubrics.” One 
can hardly expect heralds, ladies-in-waiting, messengers, soldiers 
and subordinates to be individualized within the narrow confines 
of drama. Yet Carlyle does not distinguish between such unim- 
portant figures on the one hand, and primary and secondary char- 
acters on the other. Nevertheless even some of the secondary 
characters such as Zawisch, Milota, old Merenberg and Kunigunde 
are well drawn. Indeed, Grillparzer’s character portrayal is fre- 
quently of a subtle kind not found in stage directions and in 
speeches obviously designed to portray persons. It frequently be- 
comes necessary to weigh lines very carefully to interpret his 
complicated characters. Like Grillparzer himself, they do not 
wage a determined struggle against the forces of destiny. 
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Carlyle’s tendency to write in a belittling, patronizing manner 
stands out also in the following statement: 


On the whole, however, we remember Kénig Ottokar without ani- 
mosity; and to prove that Grillparzer, if he could not make it poetical, 
might have made it less prosaic, and has, in fact, something better 
in him than is here manifested, we shall quote one passage, which 
strikes us really rather sweet and natural (p. 95). 


Then follows a slightly condensed translation of thirty-nine lines. 

The principal elements in the criticism of Kénig Ottokar are a 
somewhat detailed enumeration of the quantitative, spectacular 
features of the drama, a pronouncement of Grillparzer’s inability 
to create convincing, living, individualized characters, a denial of 
any claims to poetic talent, the charge of lack of coherence in plot 
and of “abundance in superficial contents compensating the ab- 
sence of selectness and callida junctura” (p. 94). Of Sappho 
Carlyle writes in toto: 


Besides this Ahnfrau and Ottokar, he has written two dramas, 
Sappho and Das Goldene Vliess (The Golden Fleece), on quite another 
principle; aiming apparently at some Classic model or at least at some 
French reflex of such a model. Sappho, which we are sorry to learn 
is not his last piece, but his second, appears to us very considerably 
the most faultless production of his we are yet acquainted with. There 
is a degree of grace and simplicity in it, a softness, polish and general 
good taste, little to be expected from the author of the Ahnfrau. If he 
cannot bring out the full tragic meaning of Sappho’s situation, he con- 
trives, with laudable dexterity, to avoid the ridicule that lies within a 
single step of it; his Drama is weak and thin but innocent, loveable; 
nay, the last scene strikes us as even poetically meritorious (p. 96 f.). 


The tendency to damn by faint praise and condescension again 
appears in the concluding words of this inconsequential treatment 
of Sappho. It is significant that, of the three dramas discussed, 
Carlyle devotes by far the least space to the one he considers the 
most meritorious. A comparison of Carlyle’s perfunctory criticism 
of Sappho with its enthusiastic praise by Lord Byron is rather 
striking. On January 12, 1821, the latter made the following 
entry in his diary: 

Read the Italian translation by Guido Sorelli of the German Grill- 
parzer—a devil of a name, to be sure, for posterity; but they must 
learn to pronounce it. With all the allowance for a translation, and 
above all, an /talian translation . . . . the tragedy of Sappho is superb 
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and sublime! There is no denying it. The man has done a great thing 
in writing that play. And who is he? I know him not; but ages will.’ 
Carlyle spoke truthfully, indeed, in saying (p. 88) that he 
intended to “inquire a very little” into the actual state of the 
dramatic trade in Germany. Certainly, as applied to Grillparzer, 
he spoke with commendable veracity in stating that his “own 
knowledge of this subject is in the highest degree limited.” Un- 
fortunately he seems not to have made any appreciable effort at 
adding to his knowledge by a careful study of Grillparzer’s 
dramas. This seems to have been an exception to his procedure 
as it is described by Nicol: 
He never took a task in hand without the determination to perform 
it to the utmost of his ability; consequently when he satisfied himself 
that he was master of his subject he satisfied his readers; but this 
mastery was only attained, as it is only attainable, by the most rigor- 
To write the essay on Werner and the German 
Playwrights he swam through seas of trash.® 


Yet in dealing with Grillparzer Carlyle’s thoroughness is far from 
evident. Having decided that the Austrian was but a “Playwright 
or even fourth-rate Dramatist” (p. 97), he apparently felt re- 
lieved of the necessity of bestowing upon him the careful treatment 
accorded a genuine poet. Careful employment of biographical, 
historical and comparative method he seems here to have deemed 
a waste of time and effort. Instead of swimming through “seas 
of trash,” as his biographer alleges he did in preparing this essay, 
Carlyle would have done well to read Grillparzer more thoroughly 
and patiently. Indeed, his repeated assertion, that he hoped 
in time to read some work of Grillparzer which would entitle him 
to be raised out of the playwright class, fails to carry conviction 
in view of his refusal to read Das Goldene Vliess and of his hasty, 
superficial treatment of Sappho. 
Joun C. BLANKENAGEL 


"The Works of Lord Byron. Letters and Journals. Vol. V, p. 171 f. 
Edited by Rowland E. Prothero, London and New York, 1901. 
*John Nichol, Thomas Carlyle, New York, 1892, p. 171 f. 
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LVIII 
GERSTACKER IN AMERICA, 1837-1843 


ELDOM do readers of Gerstacker’s Germelshausen, Irrfahrten, 
Wild-Dieb, etc., know how this author first appealed to, and 
won, his worldwide clientéle of the last eighty-odd years. I hope 
soon to present a truly adequate account of his life, letters and 
works; here I will but most briefly sketch his early life, depict his 
picturesque attempts to become a real American citizen, and indi- 
cate finally the truly dominant influence of this, his first American 
sojourn, over all his later career. 


I 


The first of three children, Friedrich Wilhelm Christian Ger- 
stacker was born May 10, 1816. His paternal grandfather was 
a physician in the Erzgebirge; his father, perhaps the leading 
European tenor of his day; his mother, an operatic singer. His 
father’s untimely death in Cassel in 1825 reduced the family in- 
come from three thousand to three hundred thaler per year, and 
contracted the future horizon for his little family ominously. 

Almost at once the eleven-year old Fritz had to be sent to his 
mother’s sister, the wife of Director Schiitz of the Ducal Theatre 
in Braunschweig. Here, under the guidance of his uncle, he spent 
his happiest boyhood years, and attended the Katharineum, where 
he acquired, among other things, considerable Latin, more French 
and some English. His mental stock also included ideas from 
Rousseau, a strong taste for novels patterned after Saint-Pierre’s 
Paul et Virginie, and some of the works of Scott and Cooper. 
The artistic circles at Braunschweig, too, were a tremendous stimu- 
lant to the boy; and so deep was the impression made upon him 
by Goethe’s Faust, when his uncle put it on the German stage for 
the first time in 1829, that we find young Gerstacker quoting it 
years later while far in the deep wilds of Arkansas—and with at 
least fair accuracy, too (his uncle had used the Klingemann- 
adaptation). 

In 1830 some “deep disillusionment” caused his return to his 
mother in Cassel; but here life on the old basis proved now so 
very difficult that the family moved almost at once to Leipzig; 
where, after two years in the Nicolai School, the young Friedrich’s 
formal education was ended, as were also, indeed, the family re- 
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sources. But worse was in store; for, the only apparent opening 
in the tightly-fitted harassed little world now hemming in this 
family, carried young Friedrich away from them, and back to 
aristocratic Cassel, apprenticed to some grocer.’ 

From this unfortunate post in Cassel the nineteen-year old boy 
rescued himself by returning to Leipzig—unannounced. He had 
been irrecoverably inoculated with the “Amerikafieber” then so 
effectively disseminated throughout Hesse by the “Gieszener Gesell- 
schaft,” with its plans for adding the territory of Arkansas as 
a new German state to the American union. Totally at a loss 
as to what to do with her eldest, the mother finally consented 
to his going to America, but only on condition that he should 
first prepare himself by a thoroughly practical study of farming. 
Accordingly, he spent over a year on a lonely estate at Doben, 
some dozen miles southeast of Leipzig, where he used every spare 
moment reading about America and writing letters and poems 
to relatives and friends. 


II 


He arrived in New York City, July 25, 1837. After four weeks 
he put all his resources into establishing a new cigar-store on 
Broadway, taking as partner an older earlier German immigrant, 
with experience but no capital. An irresistible repugnance to the 
cigar business induced him, three months later, to transfer his 
entire interest to his partner, relying on his promise of future pay- 
ments. Then with a gun like Leatherstocking’s, a handkerchief 
full of baggage and about fifteen dollars he set out to see the 
America he had dreamed of: first, Niagara; then, hunting on the 
Ontario Peninsula for wondrous wilds like those of Chactas or 
haunts like those of Hawkeye. A bitter cold wave drove him 
back, then south, most of the way on foot, to Cincinnati. Here 
good ship-friends entertained him on the scale appropriate to a 
successful young New York merchant. Soon he was penniless; 
none of the promised money arrived. Too proud to ask aid, he 
directed his mail to St. Louis and then set out on foot to overcome, 
often in a most inexperienced and foolhardy fashion, muddy in- 
undated roads, swollen bridgeless streams, pathless prairies and 
snow-filled forests. He shot his own food; he slept before the fire 

* Possibly inexact for “Kaufmann”; young Gersticker’s position here 
made him feel bitterly a degradation, a hopeless inferiority to his erst- 
while companions and friends. 
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of some hospitable settler, or scraped the snow from beside some 
log in the forest. He would sell what larger game ran into his 
path. On Christmas morning he had vagabonded his way thus 
into St. Louis, where again none of the promised money was 
awaiting him. There was but ome American dollar in his pocket, 
“dessen Umschrift, ‘E pluribus unum,’ eine gar wehmiitige Stiche- 
lei auf meinen Zustand war.”* Friendless and stubborn he decided 
to reach New Orleans by walking. By February he had harried 
his way to Little Rock, arriving penniless, and with little 
courage, despite his bravado to his mother: “Obgleich ich schon 
seit gestern erst auf den bloszen Striimpfen, durch die Stiefeln 
durch, und dann sogar auf den nackten Sohlen bei gefrorenem 
Grunde lief, war ich doch héchst unbesorgt um die Zukunft, hatte 
ein paar starke Fauste, und das Weitere sollte sich schon machen.”, 
Giving his rifle as security for board and room, and his hunting- 
knife to the shoemaker who undertook “seine etwas ‘weitliufigen’ 
Schuhe zu besohlen,”* he then sought work. 

But there was none. Then after a few days a casually-calling 
river-steamer in need of a fireman, tied up at the wharf, accepted 
Gerstacker at thirty dollars per month, and set off for Memphis. 
Here one of the cooks deserted, and Gerstiicker was promoted to 
the kitchen. On the third trip he was provoked into a hand-to- 
hand argument with his skipper; he won, but was promptly ma- 
rooned, matchless and powderless, in the middle of a snowed-in 
forest high up on the Arkansas. Undaunted he set out for Texas, 
wishing mightily for a companion, that he might risk pushing out 
straight west for the Pacific; but he gave up the arduous trail 
after several days, and was soon in New Orleans. Here a very 
small part of the long-promised first payment /ad arrived, and five 
dollars of it immediately paid his fare by steamer back to his 
Cincinnati friends. 

Here he soon learned that he could expect no more money from 
New York. He spent thirteen months at the most petty jobs: 
hunting, firing a steamer, pulverizing chocolate, and polishing 
silver. The lot of his friends contrasted harshly with his own. 
News came of his sister’s marriage; life seemed marching on, and 
leaving him behind. Finally, on May 14, 1839, he could stand 

* Tagebuch, II, 64. 


* Tagebuch, Il, fiir den 10. Februar, 1838. 
* Ibid. 
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it no longer and departed for Arkansas with a companion named 
Uhl, explaining to his mother only: “wie gut es auch die Leute 
meinen méchten, meine treue Biichsflinte stand in der Ecke und 
rostete, und die so ohne Beschaftigung stehen zu sehn, brach mir 
fast das Herz.’”® 

In the swamp country of Arkansas Gerstacker and Uhl con- 
tracted for the care of two hundred cattle. Their future seemed 
bright; the rewards were sure. But the country was unhealthy. 
First Uhl and then, in December, Gerstacker were forced to higher 
ground, deserting everything. Gerstacker convalesced in the home 
of a German family, the Hilgers, the sight of whose quiet happi- 
ness almost immediately drove him back into the swamps for 
another trial. There he was hunting buffalo when word came of 
two letters from his home awaiting him in Cincinnati. At once, 
in a fit of revulsion at his friendless, forlorn surroundings, he tore 
his way back through the swamps to Cincinnati, arriving in such 
fearful condition as regards shoes and clothing, so emaciated 
physically, and so dispirited, as profoundly to shock his friends. 

His third Cincinnati stay of eight months was a repetition, only 
worse, of his former experiences. Now he suffered with the in- 
creasing thousands of misinformed, unequipped, resourceless, idle 
immigrants, scarcely able to repay his friends for the advanced 
clothing and medicines. He pounded more chocolate, made pill- 
boxes, cut reeds out of river swamps for pipe stems. He was 
hounded into taking the teachers’ examinations by friends, but 
just before signing a contract he contrived to slip off to Arkansas, 
where for a year and a half he devoted himself to the establish- 
ment of a new German colony above Little Rock. Then, however, 
‘the two bachelor partners of the enterprise, Gerstacker and a 
young German named Horn, were forced out of the settlement 
through the overbearing tyranny of the main partner, and with 
only their experience as reward. 

Profoundly despondent, Gerstacker thereupon refused Horn’s 
pleadings to accompany him to New Orleans; it seemed that in 
America hunting alone offered him a pleasant living. So he 
forayed through the Ozarks from June 10, 1841, to February 16, 
1842, trying to reconcile himself to the fate of a second Hawkeye, 
to being homeless, friendless, alone: “—allein in der endlosen 
Wildness, sah ich mich schon mit weiszen Haaren, auf meine 


* Tagebuch, III, 1. 
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Biichse gelehnt, in den Bergen stehn, ein einsamer, freundloser 
Jager.”* But while hunting bear on February 1, a brave com- 
panion and several valuable dogs were killed before his eyes. With 
his own hunting-knife Gerstacker finished the bear, but was so 
severely wounded that he could not leave the spot, and would 
have perished had not a band of Cherokee Indians chanced on 
the scene. The Conwells, a family with an attractive daughter, 
nursed him back to health and then pressed him to remain, to 
displace the unsatisfactory local schoolmaster, and gradually es- 
tablish himself in the community: “Einen Augenblich, es ist wahr, 
- einen Augenblick fuhr mir der Gedanke wie ein lichter Strahl 
durch die Seele:—ein hiausliches Stillleben im Gebirge—eine neue 
Heimat!”’ But once more memories of the cruel fate of the 
shabby old schoolmaster at Dében and an intimate knowledge of 
what an odious burden an unequipped frontiersman is to his 
friends and neighbors, forced him to relinquish the thought. 

But he was through with hunting as a career. Leaving his 
faithful dog, Beargrease, with the Conwells, he assisted a vigilance 
committee in executing Arkansas justice upon a band of outlaws, 
and then continued to New Orleans, where, after two months, he 
became manager of a hotel at Pointe Coupée, Louisiana,—thanks 
to the good offices of his friend Horn. 

Here the regularity and quiet of a pleasant life, with an assured 
generous income, afforded him at last that leisure and that frame 
of mind necessary to taking his own measure. His observations 
of life about him were stimulated and regulated by close, intimate 
contacts with the slave-holders of the country-side. Meanwhile 
Horn had developed well-justified hopes of a still better position 
for Gerstacker. At the last moment these suddenly and un- 
expectedly failed. Then disappointment plus the advent of letters 
from his mother—letters imploring more than ever that he re- 
turn—roused in him the question as to whether the small success 
life seemed to promise him, might not after all be sweeter in 
his native land than here, whether, indeed, even a smaller success 
there might not give as much or more happiness and at no greater 
cost? Before irrevocably (the word is his own) linking himself 
here, he resolved to find out. Later he explained: “Es ist eine 
eigene Sache um das Heimweh, und ein, dem vaterlandischen 

*S. uw. J. (1844), II, 142. 

*S. u. J. (Costenoble, 1901), 439. 
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Boden entrissener Mensch ist fast wie ein, aus der Erde die ihn 
erzeugte genommener Baum. Ef stirbt vielleicht nicht ab im 
fremden Lande—die Wurzeln schlagen wieder aus, aber die 
feinen, zarten Theile derselben sind doch noch im alten 
Bett zuriickgeblieben—jene tausend unbedeutenden Fasern wer- 
den verletzt und getrennt, und wenn sie auch zu dem Leben des 
Baumes nicht unbedingt erforderlich waren, so thun sie ihm doch 
weh, und ihr Verlust schmerzt noch lange nach.’”* So he landed 
October 1, 1843, in Bremen. 


III 

Among the friends to whom Frau Gerstacker had been reading 
her son’s diary was Robert Heller, editor of “Die Rosen.” He 
had begged her permission to print episodes from them. Thus 
even before he had arrived home, Gerstacker was surprised and 
mystified to find himself already famous, in a small way. He 
refused to take the matter seriously, however, until one day, after 
several months of enforced idleness, with loss of independence and 
absolute want again staring him in the face, he was confronted by 
one of his friends who, on drawing from his pocket one of Ger- 
sticker’s letters to him out of America, somewhat sternly admon- 
ished: “Das Zeug liest sich gut, das Du mir da von driiben meld- 
est. Wenn Du Dich hinsetzest und Alles erzihlst, was Du 
gesehen und erlebt, so denke ich, kénnte das fesselnd und unter- 
haltend werden. Geh und versuch’s!’® Gerstacker did; from 
his diaries, letters and memory he thus wrote out his first work: 
Streif-und Jagdziige durch die Vereinigten Staaten Nordamerikas, 
1844. 
IV 

Of this first American sojourn one may say in general that it 
determined the directions as well as much of the content and 
interests of his later life. More specifically, though, it seriously 
interrupted his advantageous contact with the scholarly and artis- 
tic friends of the Gersticker family, it freed him from many 
puerile notions, taught him some of his limitations, and made him 
understand that life would exact a harsh price for the happiness 
he desired. It gave him, even beyond that of most Germans, a 

*HS, in der Darmstaetter-Sammlung, Berliner Staatsbibliothek, von Ger- 
sticker unterzeichnet und datiert: “Plagwitz bei Leipzig, d. 4ten Septbr. 
1852.” 

1869; 47; 754. 
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life-long enthusiasm for the joys of home, for the secure establish- 
ment of family-life. It won for him the reputation of a mighty 
Nimrod—the common ground upon which German nobility later 
approached him. Also it implanted in him a number of popular 
American notions, among others, some as to the rights of indi- 
viduals and of organized society—ideas which later spiced page 
after page of his exotic tales; among these can be found even the 
guarded suggestion of lynch-law, in cases where civic patience 
ceases to be a virtue; and it was propaganda of such nature that 
made men like Duke Ernst II of Coburg-Gotha, and others of 
* the more radical nobility, working for the unification even as 
early as the fifties and sixties, realize that Gerstacker possessed 
ideas and power more safely exercised through co-operation with 
them than independently; Gerstacker concurred in their notions, 
became a member of the Coburger Verein, and enjoyed thus a safe 
vent for his political hotheadedness. Most important of ‘all, he 
gained in America that intimate personal knowledge of the trials 
and hardships faced daily by hundreds of thousands of German 
emigrants, their relatives and friends—the knowledge which be- 
came the foundation of his literary career. The popular demand 
for this knowledge forced him to use a somewhat rationalized, con- 
spicuously realistic style, the exigencies of which caused him to 
write himself “empty” every few years; thereupon he would 
be driven out over the world anew to replenish his reservoirs 
of local-color facts and fancies, which he might offer his 
clamorous readers as dependable and accurate in those decades 
of kaleidoscopic change. I might add that this somewhat 
rationalized realistic style was only superficial,—so superficial 
that it assisted in developing a quality in his style which 
made Gersticker personally loved and trusted wherever he was 
read; for it was really, after all, his deep unchangeably emotional 
nature—emotionalism acquired in the fullest measure by in- 
heritance, training, and artistic associations—that really ruled all 
he wrote—permeating it to such an extent that, no matter what 
he might be describing, the manner of the description was also 
unconsciously a constant running commentary on the probity, the 
benevolence, the lovableness of his own character. The American 
frontier did teach him some repression, but not enough for the de- 
velopment of the best realistic style. Gersticker’s failure to reach 
the highest levels of German literature was due to the absence of 
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the highest artistic standards for creative letters, as well as to the 
very ephemeral character of the frontier civilizations he pictured. 
His sojourn in America started him towards his ambition of 
furnishing a complete set of geographical novels to Germany— 
an ambition justified insofar as he knew personally the life con- 
ditions on more frontiers of civilization than possibly any other 
German. In thus re-fashioning Gerstacker, America made a useful 
return gift to the Old World that had, in that regard, been so 
generous with the New. 
GerorcE H. R. O’DONNELL 
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LIX 
THE CRITERIA FOR DATING THE EDDIC POEMS 


N DISCUSSING the date of the Eddic poems one must carefully 

distinguish three factors: the date of their written compilation 
or recording, the date of their actual composition by the poet, and 
the age of the mythological, legendary and other material which 
they contain. In speaking of the age of the Eddic poems it is 
clear that we are referring to the second factor, the creative act of 
the poet, which, so far as we know, did not contemplate immediate 
_ written record either by himself or a scribe. It is by no means 
superfluous, however, to emphasize the distinction of the first 
two factors mentioned, as, in the case of the sagas, they have not 
yet been entirely disentangled. A consideration of the first and 
third factors is furthermore not without value, as it must be 
clear that the poems are not younger than the time of their written 
record and not older than their original content. The recording 
may be much later, the content much older, than the date of com- 
position. These, however, if they can be established, furnish the 
most definite termini ad quem and a quo respectively. If the record- 
ing was actually centuries later than the time of composition we 
shall expect to find corruptions of various sorts, such as inter- 
polations and transposition of stanzas and verses, with which we 
are abundantly familiar in the case of the popular ballads. This 
allows great leeway for textual criticism, in which, as experience 
has shown, critics are prone to disagree. Similarly, if the original 
content is centuries older than the time of composition of the 
poems, it is reasonable to suppose that the content will have been 
profoundly affected in its passage through the centuries. If we 
take as an example the Nibelungenlied, whose date of composition 
is approximately known, its original content of the time of the 
Germanic migrations has been in places so affected by the later 
medieval institutions and ideals of life, which have thereby 
become an important part of the content, that the terminus a quo 
would by this very fact be pushed far beyond the time of the 
migrations. Analogies of this sort may be of value in an effort to 
date the Eddic poems, but the question is here somewhat confused 
by the question of possible interpolations. 

A definite terminus ad quem for what are now generally accepted 
as Eddic poems, leaving temporarily out of consideration those 
which Heusler and Ranisch have happily styled Eddica minora, is 
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then fixed by the principal manuscript, the so-called Codex Regius. 
That this is not younger than 1300, was in fact written some- 
time in the latter half of the thirteenth century, is the opinion 
reached by expert paleographic research,! which is not likely to 
be greatly changed. The manuscript is itself not an original record, 
but the work of a copyist. No one, probably, would maintain 
that any of the Eddic poems (again omitting the Eddica minora) 
are more recent than 1250. The question with which controversy 
has been, and still is, concerned is how much older they may be. 
The terminus a quo is not so easily fixed. One may again argue 
that the same matter used also in the Nibelungenlied does not go 
back beyond the migrations and further that it must have required 
some time for it to have been incorporated in legend and brought 
from central Europe to the North. This is true enough, but applies 
only to a portion of the Eddic poems, and not, of course, to those 
of mythological content. Upon this point there has then naturally 
been great difference of opinion and it still remains a most trouble- 
some question. Bound up with it is the problem of place, which 
has not entirely escaped the interpretation of nationalism: are the 
poems Germanic, Scandinavian, West Scandinavian or Icelandic? 
Toward the middle of the nineteenth century we find Scandinavian 
scholarship emancipating itself from the poetic enthusiasm of the 
romanticists and adopting a critical viewpoint and method, 
although not yet entirely free from romantic coloring and par- 
ticularly prone to defend nationalistic claims.? It was from 
around 1870 (the period of the ‘““Gennembrud”’) that the con- 
viction gained headway that none of the poems preserved is older 
than the viking period, older than say 800 at most. In the building 
up of this conviction surprising critical acumen was employed,* 
and in the half century and more since that time we have not 
advanced much further than the general acceptance of this con- 
viction. The natural corollary of this proposition, as was im- 
mediately recognized, is that the poems were West Scandinavian, 
Norwegian or Icelandic or both, and that Denmark and Sweden 
are excluded from their authorship. The arguments used were of 
various sorts, of which those based upon linguistic considerations 

1 Cf. the phototypic edition of Wimmer and Jénsson, 1891. 

2 The whole subject is treated with such detail by Sijmons in the introduction 
to his edition of the Edda (1906), pp. ccxlviii ff., that I can spare myself many 


particular references with a general reference to this work. 
3 Cf., for example, the article of E. Jessen in Zeitschr. f. deutsche Philol., J11 


(1871), 1 ff. 
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were perhaps the ones of clearest appeal. Even Jessen himself 
must recognize, of course, that none of them carried absolute 
weight. That is, one could always argue that West Scandinavian 
peculiarities were due to a West Scandinavian revision and that 
the language would naturally be that of the scribe who recorded 
them. But that is to some extent begging the question and 
whatever may have been the previous history of their content, 
or whatever earlier versions may conceivably have existed, nearly 
every one is now disposed to agree that the Eddic poems as we 
know them are West Scandinavian and in their present form 
younger than 800 a.p. Recognition of this fact does not of course 
carry any denial of the early cultivation of the same type of 
poetry in other parts of Scandinavia, or, for that matter, through- 
out Germanic territory. The fornyrdislag, as the name suggests, 
is little, if at all, altered from the original Germanic alliterative 
verse type, and it is hardly conceivable that the legendary material 
from the Germanic migrations could have reached western Scan- 
dinavia except by passing through other parts of Scandinavia. 
This assumption is not weakened by the fact that later, in the 
thirteenth century, the same material was imported anew directly 
from northern Germany through the agency of the Norwegian 
station of the Hanseatic League, giving rise to the Pidreks saga. 
Even in this later case the material came, at least partly, in metri- 
cal form. That the existence of the fornyrdislag type of verse 
and stanza and even of the treatment in it of legendary matter 
is established for East Scandinavia, particularly Sweden, by 
actual fragments preserved in runic inscriptions, merely supplies 
a happy demonstration of what one must inevitably have in- 
ferred. This, however, hardly justifies the lengthy treatment 
given the Eddic poems in the second edition (1911) of Schiick och 
Warburg, Jilustrerad svensk litteraturhistoria, I, 82 ff., which 
easily leads to a misconception of a new Swedish annexation of 
the poems in question, a conception not given by the first edition 
(1896), I, 30 ff. 

Accepting, then, without further argument the broad period of 
800-1250 as that of the Eddic poems, we are at once confronted 
by the problem of dating them more exactly. Are they nearer 
800 or 1250 or about half way between? Or are they distributed 
evenly or unevenly through the whole period? The question 
directly resolves itself into a choice between the viking period, 
say 800-1050, in which it is too early to expect a decided literary 
separation between Norway and Iceland, and the post-viking 
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period, 1050-1250, when the connection was no longer so close. 
It is conceivable, of course, that some of the poems belong to the 
earlier of the two periods, some to the later, or that some of them 
are Norwegian, others Icelandic. Within the limits of these 
several possibilities it cannot be said that scholarly opinion has 
yet reached any generally accepted agreement. Of external evi- 
dence there is very little, and even that is dubious and inconclusive, 
so that it is mainly upon internal evidence that one must rely. 
Such internal evidence may be more concrete in its nature, apply- 
ing to points in the content and form, or more abstract, general, 
literary. A sharp dividing line between the two, however, cannot 
and hardly needs to be drawn. Sijmons in his introduction gives 
a good account and a good criticism of the various attempts made 
previous to 1906 to secure concrete and definite criteria. After 
duly considering all these attempts, one cannot fail to be impressed 
with the paucity of result. 

Of the essentially linguistic method the most brilliant exponent 
was Sophus Bugge. But when all is said and done, apart from the 
occasional alliteration in a few poems of words beginning with 
r<original vr (wr) with words in »v (w), no very definite results 
have been obtained, and the interpretation of these cases is not 
wholly clear. In so far as they suggest that such a poem as the 
pbrymskvida is relatively old, they have, in conjunction with other 
evidence to the same effect, a certain value, but I do not see 
that they necessarily fix the poem as Norwegian. Bugge’s attempt 
by means of the vocabulary of the poems to demonstrate that the 
authors of many of them resided in the British Isles was interest- 
ing, but his comparisons, whatever significance they may have, 
certainly do not prove what he set out to establish. Sievers‘ has 
recently tried to apply his theory of linguistic rhythm to the poems, 
with results so bizarre in the deduced interweaving of Icelandic 
and Norwegian parts and of different ‘“‘hands’’ as to serve as an 
effective reductio ad absurdum of this arbitrary application of a 
recognizedly important factor in phonetics. 

Finnur Jénsson, on the other hand, made very extensive use of 
the realia included in the content of the poems: their flora and 
fauna, their natural scenery. His conclusions, based upon these 
and other considerations, were that the poems were, generally 
speaking, rather old and that they were Norwegian, except several 


4 “Die Eddalieder klanglich untersucht ind herausgegeben,”’ Abh. philol. hist. 
Kl. sachs, Akad. Wiss., XX XVII, No. 3, 1923. 
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which were composed in Greenland and possibly two of the latest 
in Iceland. These conclusions were immediately received with 
adverse criticism and have not found much acceptance, nor are 
they in fact acceptable,’ though Jénsson after some twenty-six 
years® again maintains them without essential change. Probably 
the most definitely conclug ,e argument from content applies 
primarily to the mythologital poems and is derived from the 
status of the heathen religious belief which they reveal. When 
one finds such liberties taken with the old gods as in the Lokasenna 
and in many other places, it is reasonably clear that the old 


’ religion must have been on its last legs. It is safe to say, I think, 


that none of the mythological poems presupposes an older religious 
sentiment. If we take the conveniently remembered year 1000 as 
a central date for the acceptance of Christianity in Norway and 
Iceland, it is hard to conceive of this type of poems as being older 
than the tenth century, while, on the other hand, the prose Edda 
of Snorri from the early thirteenth century so clearly suggests a 
conclusion of the whole Eddic type that one can easily regard the 
year 1200 as a closer terminus ad quem. There is no reason to con- 
sider the legendary poems as greatly younger or older than the 
mythological ones, so that, tentatively at least, the date of the 
Eddic poems can be narrowed down to the years 900-1200, as is 
generally done. The burden of proof certainly falls upon the one 
who would maintain that they are not predominantly Icelandic. 
If one of them happens to have been known as Greenlandic, that 
would signify little beyond the fact that the Icelandic settlers 
there retained their poetic interests and that the poem in question 
was certainly not older than 986, the year of the Icelandic dis- 
covery of Greenland. 

Intensive study of individual poems may well unearth more 
conclusive evidence of exact age than is at present available, but 
it cannot be overemphasized, I think, that the literary method 
of approach is after all the one most likely to yield acceptable 
results, in spite of the reproach of vagueness and arbitrariness 
which the technical philologist is likely (often with justification) 
to cast upon so-called literary methods. Of this literary approach 
far the most successful recent exponent is Andreas Heusler. Apart 
from allusions in various works, he has devoted one article ex- 


5 Cf. again Sijmons, Einleitung. 
® Den oldnorske og oldislandske Litteraturs Historie, 2nd ed., 1920, pp. 37 ff. 
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clusively to the age and home of the Eddic poems.’ It is the merit 
of Heusler to have appreciated, or at any rate to have character- 
ized better than anyone else, the different types of Eddic poems 
and to have segregated in the article mentioned types which are 
clearly Icelandic and relatively late, especially the type resting 
upon the Alexandrian, philological, :rcheological, collecting and 
classifying interest, which he regards, apparently rightly, as an 
exclusively Icelandic development. In his clear perception of 
difference of type he perhaps goes too far in allowing, or seeming 
to allow, much greater age for the others. Dedicated to Heusler 
is an ambitious attempt by Neckel* to fix at least the relative age 
of the poems by the use of a new test. Starting from sound 
assumption that the oldest Germanic poetry should show syntactic 
unity corresponding with metrical unity, that is, that sentence 
division or pause should agree with the metrical divisions of verse 
and stanza, he works out statistics of the violations of this principle 
in the different poems. Inasmuch as this criterion could not in 
the nature of the case be conclusive, since a later author might 
well conform to the original tendency, Neckel makes use of all 
sorts of supplementary matter, especially comparisons of words 
and expressions used, in order to demonstrate that one poem is 
influenced by another and is therefore younger. But borrowing 
might conceivably take place either way, or two poems may have 
borrowed from a common lost original or from a common general 
stock, so that conclusions based upon such evidence are dubious 
in the extreme. 

It is probably safe to assume in general that Eddic poetry was 
at its height at the same time and in the same region as skaldic 
poetry, in spite of the undeniable fact that in its form skaldic 
poetry is a development from Eddic poety. In Middle High 
German, for example, if the analogy is of value, we know that the 
popular epic, illustrated by the Nibelungenlied or still better, to 
accept Scherer’s verdict, by the Kudriin, the chivalrous or court 
epic, illustrated by the work of Wolfram von Eschenbach, and 
the lyric, best illustrated by Walther von der Vogelweide, all 
reached their height in the years around 1200 or shortly after. 
That Icelandic prose developed later than poetry to its highest 
literary form is again wholly natural, the date of composition of 
the best Icelandic sagas obviously being in accord with such an 


7 Archiv f. d. Studium d. neueren Sprachen und Lit., CXV1 (1906), 249 ff. 
Beitrdge zur Eddaforschung, 1908. 
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assumption and the clearest evidence of the fact lying in the 
contrast between the remarkable prose of Snorri Sturluson in the 
early thirteenth century and the complete artificiality of his own 
and contemporary skaldic poetry and his ability to look backward 
upon the whole Eddic type. As to skaldic poetry we know that 
while traditionally it existed in Norway in the ninth century 
(discounting mythological and legendary representatives like Odin, 
Starkadr, Ragnarr lodbrék), it was cultivated primarily by Ice- 
landers and reached its poetic height in such poets as Egill Skalla- 
grimsson of the tenth century. Doubt enough has been cast even 


' upon the traditions of ninth-century Norwegian poets, especially 


by Bugge,® but so far as the poetry ascribed to Bragi is concerned, 
without carrying absolute conviction. At all events, Iceland of the 
tenth and eleventh centuries remains the classical place and time 
of skaldic poetry. Skaldic poets at the Scandinavian courts were 
likely to be Icelanders. Assumption that the best Eddic poetry 
belongs to the same place and time would agree well enough with 
the conclusions deduced from the state of religious sentiment 
revealed by the mythological poems. One of the weaknesses of 
the whole discussion of Eddic poetry is that insufficient use has 
been made of the presumably contemporary skaldic poetry with 
the difficulties, not only in reading it at all, but still more in its 
adequate literary appreciation. 

To revert to the question of content, it may be doubted whether 
as clear a case has been made out for the period of life which the 
poems reflect as would be possible in the Nibelungenlied. The 
Icelandic Alexandrianism emphasized by Heusler in the case of 
some of them forms an exception, but this is in some respects less 
a period of life than a phase of activity. The pre-viking spirit 
which Heusler suggests for others I am unable to perceive, except 
in the same sense in which the Nibelungenlied contains elements 
antedating chivalry. An aspect of content important from a 
literary point of view is the matter of foreign influence. In the 
case of the Eddic poems this has hardly received the consideration 
it deserves. The romantic idea of spontaneous popular poetic 
expression continues to isolate them from the world of literature, 
popular and learned, of which they form a small part. Bugge 
stands out prominently as the center of the attempts to demon- 
strate a variety of foreign influences. That his results have been 
discredited, or at least remained unproductive, may be partly due 

* Bidrag til den aldste Skaldedigtnings Historie, 1894. 
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to the romantic bias just mentioned, but is more largely the fault 
of Bugge himself. Once having conceived the idea of foreign in- 
fluence he became its ardent champion and, in his zeal for proving 
it, employed all the means afforded by a remarkably broad know- 
ledge and an unusual mental genius with a method of philological 
prestidigitation, which he left to his successors as a stimulating 
but at the same time dangerous legacy. 

Appalled by the untenability of many of Bugge’s arguments, 
one is easily tempted to discard his results entirely; in fact 
his results cannot be maintained even in part without a renewed 
testing of the whole material. The sources from which Bugge 
traced influence were Ireland and England, the classics and 
Christianity, the last of which opens up the whole question of 
oriental ideas. England and Ireland probably had little to do 
directly with the Eddic poems, although some influence of the 
remarkable early Irish literature upon both the skaldic poetry 
and the prose sagas, as well as, in a more general way, upon the 
whole surprising advance of culture and literary and scholarly 
activity in Iceland is extremely probable.!° The other question 
of antique (Greek and Roman), Christian and general oriental 
influence, presumably much jumbled together as Bugge represents 
it, is one that remains very much a problem. Scholars have been 
inclined to reject at least Bugge’s extreme claims for it, but it 
must be recognized to some extent and in some form. The channels 
through which it could have reached the North are severa!: first, 
through the contact of the vikings with nearly all parts of Europe, 
even as far as Constantinople; second, through contact with the 
cultured Irish and English, which seems to be Bugge’s explanation 
of it; and, finally, with the advent of Christianity, through the 
visits of Northern students to the various centers of Europe. The 
last would, of course, be the most effective and the easiest to 
understand, but would perhaps come a little late for the Eddic 
poems, except those associated by Heusler with Icelandic Alex- 
andrianism, which would be likely to avoid conscious use of it. 

10 This agrees with the conclusions of Leach, Angevin Britain and Scandinavia 
(1921), pp. 314 ff. The most objective and fairest treatment of the Irish influence 
is that of Mogk, Kelten und Nordgermanen im 9. und 10. Jahrhunderte, 1896 
The classical work upon it is of course that of A. Bugge, Vesterlandenes Indflydelse 
paa Nordboernes og serlig Nordmendenes ydre Kultur, Leveset og Samfundsforhold 
i Vikingetiden, 1905. To counteract any exaggerated ideas of Irish influence one 
may read F. Jénsson, Norsk-islandske Kultur- og Sprogforhold i 9. og 10. Arhundrede, 
1921. 
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It is perhaps not absolutely inconceivable that some elements of 
this exotic influence may even have reached the North before the 
period of viking raids, but that is problematical. Even during 
the viking-period the method and extent of the foreign influence 
is difficult to*ascertain. One naturally thinks of the raids as being 
destructive of higher culture rather than leading to its appropria- 
tion on the part of the raiders. And yet that something was ab- 
sorbed in all this stupendous burst of energy and enterprise seems 
indubitable. 

Whatever the channel, the existence of this exotic influence 
is revealed by the internal evidence of the poems themselves. The 
age which regarded the stories told of the Old Norse gods as parts 
of an immutable Old Germanic mythology has now passed. Loki 
with his tricks belongs exclusively to the North. There were poets 
in Iceland (or Norway?) with a vivid imagination and a good 
sense of humor, and under such conditions Olympus changes with 
the rest of the world. Jokes upon Norse divinities may have been 
a happy invention or a new application of age-old jokes told else- 
where of other divinities or of mortal men. Some attempts have 
been made to demonstrate such migratory material in Old Norse 
mythological conceptions and many more will be made. One of 
the pioneer works of this sort, inspired already by Bugge, was 
Von der Leyen’s Das Marchen in den Gottersagen der Edda (1899). 
In an attempt to test Bugge’s theories, Axel Olrik"' made a remark- 
ably detailed analysis of the various elements combined in the 
conception of the end of the world (ragnargk), as found especially 
in the Eddic Veluspé. Some elements Olrik stamped as exotic, 
others not. 

The Veluspé is the one poem which stands at the center of the 
conflict beth as to the age of the Eddic poems and the character 
of Norse mythology. The heresy of Bang, who as early as 1879” 
called attention to the remarkable similarity of its general scheme 
and some of its contents to the so-called Sibylline Oracles, which 
had their beginning so far as is known with Alexandrian Jews of 
the second century B.c., caused a violent shock to orthodox ideas, 
still somewhat romantic. Bang’s opinion was honestly arrived at 
and is decidedly deserving of more consideration than it has in 
later years received. The neglect with which Bang’s views have 
been treated is due partly to the fact that he approached the 

Om Ragnarok, I, (1902 and 1914). 

Vgluspaa og de Sibylliniske Orakler. 
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subject as a theologian rather than specifically as a philologist and 
partly to Miillenhoff’s thundering criticism.“ Bugge’s nascent 
ideas must have received a strong impetus from this paper of 
Bang’s. 

Passing over the details of Bugge’s often far-fetched theories, 
a word may be said as to the literary character of the Voluspd. 
Boer’s overrefinement of critical method, by which he has been 
enabled to detect five to seven stages in the evolution of the present 
poem," is not likely to appeal to anyone else. I do not see how one 
can read the poem without being impressed by its essential literary 
homogeneity, apart from obvious minor interpolations, such as 
the lists of dwarf-names. Even the allusion to the coming of the 
“mighty one,” whether Christian or not, cannot be set off clearly 
as a later addition. By this I do not at all mean to affirm that the 
poem as preserved is complete or that all its stanzas and verses 
are in the proper order. A mere comparison of the two versions, 
that of the Codex Regius and of the Hauksbék, is sufficient to show 
how it has suffered in these respects in one and presumably in both 
versions. That it has suffered in this way is in itself evidence of 
its considerable age at the time it was recorded. To be convinced 
of this fact one has but to compare it with the Gripisspdé, another 
prophetic poem—admittedly one of the latest in the Eddic collec- 
tion—which has come down to us nearly intact. On the other hand 
the whole literary character of the Veluspé, with its complex and 
far-reaching content, is anything but ancient or primitive. If its 
author were not a real poet or if it were not itself a real poem, 
one would be inclined to class it with the poems of learning, the 
products of the Alexandrianism of twelfth-century Iceland. That 
it is earlier than the eleventh century is to my mind not entirely 
established. Even its contents are strongly suggestive of exotic 
influence. 

Such are the broad aspects of the question of the date of the 
Eddic poems and the criteria employed in ascertaining it. The 
exposition is admittedly colored by my own point of view. There 
are a number of recent writings dealing with the question or 
touching upon it which I have not expressly mentioned, because 
I do not think their results have essentially affected the broader 


8 Deutsche Altertumskunde, V. (1883) 

\ Zeitschr. f. deutsche Philol., XXXVI (1994), 289 ff.; and his edition, Die 
Edda (1922), Il, 1 ff. 

6 Cf. Olrik’s work noted above. 
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aspects of the matter. Even the suggestion made by Magnus Olsen 
in his remarkable but, as he himself admits, uncertain reading 
and interpretation of the Norwegian Eggjum runic stone," that 
it might be possible to move back the linguistic terminus a quo 
from 800 to 700 hardly alters the probabilities of the case. Nor, 
to my mind, is the attempt of Miss Phillpotts’? to segregate as 
Norwegian the poems in /jédahdtir metre and what she character- 
izes as dramatic style, though worthy of all consideration, 
at all convincing. Current and future contributions are, and are 
likely to continue to be, of lesser scope, affecting relative details. 
Much study is apparently being devoted to the poetic Edda, and 
it is to be expected that this study will greatly increase. The 
phases of study which seem at the present moment most likely 
to lead to definite results lie in the comparison with the skaldic 
poetry, comparison with the runic inscriptions, and in the investi- 
gation of influences, literary and other. 
A. LE Roy ANDREWS 


6 Egejum-stenens indskrift med de eldre runer (1919), pp. 121 ff. 
1” The Elder Edda and Ancient Scandinavian Drama, 1920. 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 
1. “CORONES TWO” 


In his admirable paper, “Saint Ambrose and Chaucer’s Life of St. 
Cecilia’! the late Professor O. F. Emerson has traced back to Saint Am- 
brose the flower symbolism of the ‘“‘corones two” presented by the angel 
in The Second Nun’s Tale to Cecile and Valerian. This symbolism Pro- 
fessor Lowes? had explained some years ago: the lily was the emblem of 
virginity, the rose of martyrdom. That it should be found in Saint Am- 
brose gives, at last, a sort of clue to Chaucer’s still unidentified citation® 
from the writings of that saint. If, as Professor Emerson has said, Saint 
Ambrose is actually the source of this symbolism, the connection gains 
in importance. 

Chaucer’s flower symbolism of the two crowns may indeed take its 
origin from the passages quoted in Professor Emerson’s paper. But it 
is interesting to note that Saint Cyprian in an epistle (dated approximately 
250 a.D.) to the martyrs and confessors spoke of white and purple crowns 
as rewards for the children of God: the white de opere; the purple de 
passione. That these crowns were respectively of lilies and roses, although 
not expressly stated, is clearly implied, as will be seen from the position 
of the sentence, floribus eius nec lilia nec rosae desunt. Saint Cyprian wrote 
as follows: 


O beatam ecclesiam nostram quam sic honor divinae dignationis 
inluminat, quam temporibus nostris gloriosus martyrum sanguis inlustrat. 
erat ante in operibus fratrum candida: nunc facta est in martyrum cruore 
purpurea, floribus eius nec lilia nec rosae desunt. certent nunc singuli 
ad utriusque honoris amplissimam dignitatem. accipiant coronas uel 
de opere candidas uel de passione purpureas. in caelestibus castris et 
pax et acies habent flores suos quibus miles Christi ob gloriam coronetur. 
opto uos, fortissimi ac beatissimi fratres, semper in Domino bene ualere 
et nostri meminisse ualete.‘ 


Elsewhere Saint Cyprian used the same color symbolism without any 
reference to flowers. In his De opere et eleemosynis one finds, ‘‘in pace 
vincentibus coronam candidam pro operibus dabit, in persecutione 
purpuream pro passione geminabit.’”® 

Saint Jerome, who was contemporary with Saint Ambrose, spoke of 


1 PMLA, XLI (1926), 252 ff. 

2? PMLA, XXVI (1911), 315 ff.; XXTX (1913), 129 ff. 

3 Cant. Tales, G 272 ff. 

* Corpus Scriptorum Latinorum YII** Vindobonae, 1868, S. Thasci Caecili 
Cypriani Opera Omnia. Recensuit et commentario critico instruxit, Guilelmus 
Hartel. See pp. 494-495. The recent Cyprianischa Untersuchungen by Hugo 
Koch, Bonn 1926, I have not been able to consult. 

5 Tbid., III, p. 394. 
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the white and the purple crowns as fashioned, the one of lilies, the other 
of roses and violets: 


Secura esto, Eustochium; magna hereditate ditata est. pars tua domi- 
nus et, quo magis gaudeas, mater tua longo martyrio coronata est. non 
solum effusio sanguinis in confessione reputatur, sed denotae quoque 
mentis seruitus cotidianum martyrium est. illa corona de rosis et uiolis 
plectitur, ista de liliis. unde et in Cantico scribitur canticorum: fratruelis 
meus candidus et rubicundus, et in pace et bello eadem praemia uin- 
centibus tribuens.® 


In his epistle to Furia, urging upon her the preservation of her widowhood, 
Saint Jerome ascribes lilies to virgins and roses to martyrs.’ 

The Pseudo-Matthew contains an interesting reference to two crowns 
said by the Virgin Mary to have been bestowed upon Abel, one for his 
virginity, one for his offering. Mr. Roscoe E. Parker has quoted this as 
“probably the source of the whole mediaeval conception of the symbolism 
of the two crowns of martyrdom and virginity.’’* But the Pseudo-Matthew, 
even if the prefatory letters purporting to give a correspondence between 
Saint Jerome and two bishops, were accepted as genuine, could hardly be 
dated earlier than the time of Saint Jerome, for by these letters it existed 
only as a carefully guarded Hébrew document which the bishops were 
urging Saint Jerome to translate. Dr. M. R. James says of the Pseudo- 
Matthew that is is “possibly as old as the eighth or ninth century, though 


no manuscript earlier than the eleventh has hitherto been brought to 
light.’’ 

It would seem, then, that at present the passage from Saint Cyprian, 
going back as it does to about 250 a.p., may more convincingly be desig- 
nated as the source of the symbolism of the crowns than that from the 
Pseudo-Matthew. It really has more in common with Chaucer’s passage in 


® Corpus Scriptorum Latinorum LV, Vindobonae, 1912. Sancti Hieronymi 
Epistulae, Pars II. Recensuit Isidorus Hilberg. See p. 349. 

7 [bid., Vol. LIV, Epistulae .... Pars I, p. 481. 

8 “A note on the ‘Corones Two,’ ” MLN, XLI (1926), 317-318. The passage 
referred to is quoted from Tischendorf’s Evangelia A pocryphia, p. 65. Pseudo 
Matthaei Evangelium, Cap. VII. 

* The Apocryphal New Testament .... newly translated by Montague Rhodes 
James. Oxford, 1924. See p. 71. For other notes on the date of this book, see the 
Apocryphal Gospels, translated and edited by B. Harris Cowper, sixth edition, 
London: Introduction, liv. The date here is given as probably not earlier than the 
fifth century. In Les Roangeles A pocryphiques, Paris, 1911, the translator, Charles 
Michel says (Introduction, xx-xxi) “Les lettres dénuées de toute valeur historique 
peuvent au moins servir a fixer approximativement I’ époque a laquelle a été composé 
notre texte. I] ne peut pas étre anterieur a la fin du IV° siécle, mais il est probable 
qu’il est postérieur et qu’on peut le faire descendre jusqu’au VI* siécle, époque a 
laquelle les préventions des Latins pour les Evangeles apocryphes avaient commencé 
a se dissiper et od le nom de S. Jerome avait un trés grande autorité. 
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The Second Nun’s Tale than the quotations from Saint Ambrose appearing 
in Professor Emerson’s paper, for although these give the symbolic 
interpretation of roses and lilies, they say nothing about crowns. It is 
true that according to Saint Cyprian the white crown is awarded for a 
peaceful life of Christian deeds rather than for virginity. Since, however, 
Saint Jerome interprets the lily both as a symbol of a devoted Christian 
ife and as an emblem of virginity, it seems probable that the more 
specific symbolism was a development from the general as used by Saint 
Cyprian. Roserta D. CorneELIUS 


2. A COMMENT ON CRITICISM IN THE CINQUECENTO 


Miss Emma Field Pope’s elaborate article, “Renaissance Criticism and 
the Diction of the Faerie Queene,” very properly devotes a number of 
pages to various pronouncements on the matter of literary language by 
Italian theorists of the sixteenth century. Her detailed summaries of 
these men’s ideas are eminently useful in spite of occasional inaccuracies; 
but the omission from her list of the two Italian critics most influential of 
all in this particular matter seems to call for comment. For surely any 
treatment of cinquecento theories as to literary language which makes 
no reference to the works of either Bembo or Speroni virtually leaves at 
least Claudius out of Hamlet. 

Pietro Bembo’s Prose della Volgar Lingua was the first and fundamental 
work upon the subject. Printed in 1525 but composed, it would seem, 
at least a score of years earlier, it not only formed the basis of all later 
studies but itself saw over a dozen editions in the sixty years or so before 
the Faerie Queene. The essence of its method, widely accepted through 
the sixteenth century, was to take, as model for all matters of poetic syntax 
and vocabulary, the works of Petrarch, most perfect of “Le tre Fontane 
{della lingua],” fourteenth-century master of the vulgar tongue of Italy, 
and as yet unequalled. It is strange indeed that the parallel with this 
of Spenser’s method has not been more often emphasized: did not Spenser 
in large measure take as model of poetic language ‘“‘Dan Chaucer, well 
of English undefyled,” fourteenth-century master of the vernacular of 
England, and still unsurpassed? 

And after Bembo, Speron Speroni’s Dialogo delle Lingue (first printed 
in Venice, 1542) was undoubtedly of greatest weight in the century, 
being printed in its first ten years at least seven times: six of them in 
Italy; one a French translation by Claude Gruget, Paris, 1551.2 The 
supreme influence of these two works has been well shown, for France, 
by Pierre Villey Yin(Les Sources Italiennes de la Defiense et Illustration 


1 PMLA, XLI, 575-619. 

? Ciro Trabalza (La Critica Letteraria, Milano, Francesco Vallardi, 191, p. 79) 
makes a very natural slip in asserting that a French translation was published in 
1542. In 1542 appeared at Lyons an anonymous translation of two other dialogues 
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de la Langue Francoise de Joachim Du Bellay, Paris, 1908, passim). To 
cite at some length Vida, Muzio, Ruscelli* and say no word of Tolomei, 
Gelli, Varchi, et al. appears a little strange; to leave entirely unmentioned 
Bembo and Speroni surely is unfortunate. 

Less important, perhaps, is the failure to consider Cicero among the 
classic authorities influential on the Renaissance; Cicero’s works, it must 
be remembered, well into the sixteenth century were considered leading 
texts for Poetics as well as for Rhetoric. In the great Tower of Learning 
pictured in the 1503 Margarita Philosophica of Gregorius Reisch (of wide 
popularity in the century, and many printings), Aristotle holds the chair 
of Logic only; Cicero (as I have noted elsewhere) lords it in rethorica and 
in poesis both. Again, Trissino, though he opens the first book of his 
Poetica (1529) with an Aristotelian canon, cites at the beginning of his 
second book a dogma from “M. Tullio.” And in the discussion of vocabu- 
lary in Cicero’s De Oratore III, we find not only a specific license for the 
poet to employ archaic words, but also clear authority for the coining of 
new forms. 

A few comments on some matters of detail perhaps will also not be 
out of place: 


p. 586, 18-19. “Dante must not .. . . be understood to exclude the use 
of dialect ....words from his universal Italian vernacular.”—Most 
readers of the De Vulgavi Eloquentia, however, gather the exact reverse. 
Indeed, the striking contrast between Dante’s precept (in that work) and 
his actual practice (in the Commedia, where he uses several purely dialect 
forms) led a number of sixteenth-century critics to suppose the De Vulgari 
Eloquentia a forgery. 

ib., n. 16. “Trissino .... recognised that the language of Dante was 
based primarily on the Tuscan dialect.’ But Trissino, in the passage 
cited from the first book of his Poetica (Opere, Verona, 1729, II, 2), 
deliberately refrains from recognising the fact, and on the following page 
definitely implies the contrary by approving Dante’s statement that 
“di tutte le lingue Italiane, . . . . cioé la Siciliana, la Pugliese, la Romana, 
la Spoletana, la Toscana, la Genovese, la Sarda,.... [ecc.,] si fa una 
lingua, che si dimanda lingua Italiana. E questa é quella, in cui disse, 
che scrisseno i buoni Autori.” 

p. 588. Of the ten minor slips or misprints on this page, two only might 
cause difficulty: n. 30, for (Opere, 1300) read (Opere I, 300); and for 
(Opere I, 147 ff) read (Opere II, 145 ff). 


of Speroni; the Dialogo delle Lingue, however, was not printed before Grunet’s 
version of 1551. 

* I note that in Ruscelli’s ponderous Commentarii della Lingua Italiana Venetia, 
Zenaro, 1581, Miss Pope might have found more weighty matter on her subject 
than in his dedicatory letter for Minturno’s Rime, whic. alone she quotes (and 
unhappily much mistranslates). 
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p. 589, 4-27. Much of this passage shows a misunderstanding of the 

(rather difficult) Italian, as a brief examination of the original will reveal. 
For example lines 14-16: “Boccaccio gleaned the culture of the ancients, 
and beyond all others is rich in charm, yet he gathered both of oats and 
tares.” What Muzio actually says is, in brief (after speaking of Petrarch’s 
careful winnowing of words), that previously to Petrarch, the poet‘ had 
“gathered both of oats and tares.”—But one can “glean the culture” 
of other ancients besides Petrarch; of these, Boccaccio is most “rich in 
charm.” His words are: 
“ Dinanzi a lui [ie. Petrarch], chiuse gastaldo ingordo Col gran 
dentro ’1 granaio l’avena e ’1 loglic. Puossi anchor spigolar tra le cul- 
ture D’ altri antichi cultori; ed oltre a gli altri Di belle biade é ricco il 
Certaldese.” 

ib., 28+29. Both Minturno’s works (1559 and 1563) fall after Trissino, 
who died in 1550. Two-thirds of the latter’s Poetica appeared in 1529; the 
final third, although not printed until 1563, had been composed together 
with the rest, and then revised in 1549. (v. Trissino’s own statement in 
his posthumously printed dedication: La Quirta e la Sesta Divisione della 
Poetica del Trissino, Venetia, 1563, pp. 2-3.) 

p. 592, 18+20. “Dictionaries are to be made with examples quoted 
from the best authors, and Latin and Greek etymologies given.” The 
attribution of this very modern attitude to Beni is the result of a curious 
mistranslation: all he urged was a dictionary which should cite duthorities, 
just as the current Greek and Latin dictionaries did. The Anticrusca is 
thoroughly unsound; its hundred and thirty pages comprise, essentially, 
nothing but a long and violent attack on the vocabulary and style of 
Boccaccio and on the Florentines. It was first printed in 1612, and had 
apparently been composed in the year or so immediately preceding: it 
has very little place in a discussion of influences on Spenser. 

ib., 29. “Annibal Caro.” Are we to infer that Caro is to be regarded 
as one of the “echoes from the Anticruscan disputes”? His Apologia was 
printed in 1558, a quarter of a century before the founding of the Della 
Crusca. It thus should have been cited before Beni, Tasso, Scaliger, and 
even Minturno. 

p. 593, 22-25. “Many words and locutions condemned by Cicero, 
Quintilian, Servius, . . . . have been used by poets and orators; by Cicero 

This misses the point of Caro’s argument: the word 
here translated “condemned” is (at least in the original edition of the 
Apologia, Parma, Viotto, 1558, p. 27) avertite, i.e., simply moted; the 
implication being, if anything, noted with approval rather than “con- 
demned.” Even if there could be any doubt as to the meaning of the 
word avertite, there can be no doubt as to what Cicero did (in the De Oratore 
III): his manner of noting was the reverse of condemnation. 

p. 594, 3-11. The translation here is full of errors; but the essential 
point of foreign borrowings comes out well enough. 


* J. ¢. the poet in general (or, possibly, Dante). Certainly not Boccaccio, who 
followed Petrarch, and (as Muzio carefully suggests both in this passage and in the 
Battaglie) gathered extremely few “tares”’. 
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ib., 22+25. “.... whether by direct knowledge,....” It is perhaps 
worth noting that it is almost impossible that Spenser could have been 
influenced by Tasso’s Del Poema Eroico. In the form in which Miss Pope 
quotes it, the latter was first printed in 1594; even the earlier short version 
did not appear till 1587, when the Faerie Queene had already been begun. 
This brief version had, it is true, been written long before, and Tasso had 
given a MS of it to Scipione Gonzaga; but it does not seem to have been 
at all circulated. (V. Angelo Solerti, Vita di Torquata Tasso, Torino, 
Loescher, 1895, I, 123, etc.) 

ib. n. 58. “Introduction to Rime et Prose of Minturno, p. 11.” The 
reference is to the introduction, or rather dedicatory epistle, of the Rime 
et Prose del Sig. Antonio Minturno, Venetia, Rampazetto, 1559, sig. *ij, 
r. and v. The passage here in question also, therefore, should have been 
quoted earlier—immediately before Minturno’s De Poeta. 


Miss Pope’s study of the Italian theorists, in short, is somewhat mis- 
leading through its failure to mention the most important authorities, 
and through its inexactitude in certain minor details. It none the less 
performs a useful service in giving, to those who do not chance to know 
of it, something at least of the vast amount of cinquecento material dealing 
with the matter of the literary language. 

WALTER L. BULLOCK 


3. INTERPRETING A SPENSER-HARVEY LETTER 


In discussing recently’ the date of the first of the “Two other very 
commendable letters” in the correspondence between Spenser and Harvey, 
Mr. James R. Caldwell concludes that we have in Spenser’s letter “a com- 
bination of the letters [of Oct. 5 and 15] im toto rather than the enclosure 
of only a part of the forgotten letter, namely, the Latin poem,” and that 
the Latin poem and final paragraph were written on October 5 and the 
rest of the letter on October 15 and 16. From these conclusions Mr. Cald- 
well then proceeds to make the following deduction: 


. ... We may conclude Spenser’s hopes for going abroad on the Earl of 
Leicester’s business to have been of but ten days’ duration. Possibly we 
might even raise a question as to the seriousness of expectations for the 
collapse of which Spenser neither expresses his regret nor vouchsafes 
explanation—for on Oct. 5, it will be remembered, Spenser expected to 
start “the next weeke,” but Cct. 16 found him still at Mistress Kerkes. 


Without questioning the dates which Mr. Caldwell assigns to this 
letter, I wish to take exception to this interpretation of Spenser’s letter. 
In drawing the inference that Spenser’s hopes for going abroad on the 


‘Earl of Leicester’s business were of but ten days’ duration, Mr. Caldwell 


is obliged to bend the evidence to make it fit his view. For if Spenser on 
October 15 had no hope of going abroad, it seems strange that he made no 


1 “Dating a Spenser-Harvey Letter,” PMLA, XLI (1926), 568-574. 
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reference to this alteration in his plans, but added the Latin poem and 
final paragraph as if he yet intended to go. The only explanation Mr. Cald- 
well offers for Spenser’s silence on this matter is to raise a question as to 
the seriousness of the poet’s expectations “‘for the collapse of which Spenser 
neither expresses his regret nor vouchsafes explanation.”” Such a con- 
clusion fails to take all the facts into consideration. 

When Spenser wrote on the fifth of October that he expected to go 
abroad “the next weeke,”’ he added the clause, “‘if I can be dispatched of 
my Lorde,” thus showing that he did net regard his plans as certain. 
Sure enough, between October 5 and 15 something happened to keep 
Spenser from starting ‘‘next weeke”’ as he had expected. Leicester, un- 
certain as he must have been as to the outcome of the problems which 
confronted him, especially in October 1579, may have had good reasons 
for not despatching Spenser at the time appointed. Under almost any 
circumstances, of course, a proposed journey might be delayed. But 
during the perpetual uncertainty of the period from 1579 to 1580 the 
chances of delay were greatly increased, especially where the object of 
the journey or the prospective traveller himself was connected in any 
way with members of the Court, particularly with Leicester. The problem 
of Elizabeth’s marriage to Alencon was again to the fore, and this, with 
the political and religious questions which it involved, not only stirred 
the English people as a whole but placed a great burden on the Queen’s 
Council, of which Leicester was a prominent and influential member.? 
During such a crucial period it is reasonable to suppose that Spenser’s 
plans, connected as they were with Leicester and the Court, would almost 
necessarily be in an uncertain state. 

Moreover, if space permitted, it could be shown that, not only during 
a crisis like this but during the whole of Elizabeth’s reign, the best laid 
plans of men who, like Leicester, had to deal with the Queen, were post- 
poned for indefinite periods, or in some cases completely abandoned. 
Elizabeth often temporized and thus delayed plans she or members of 
her Court had set on foot; indeed, such actions were not infrequently a 
part of her crafty diplomacy. It was, for example, to a great extent her 
irresolution that kept her Council baffled concerning the marriage prob- 
lem.? It would be unreasonable, then, without very good evidence, to 
conclude, from the fact that a man who on October 5, 1579, expected to 
go abroad the next week and had not made his departure by October 15, 


2 An excellent history of this period is given in Conyers Read’s Mr. Secretary 
Walsingham and the Policy of Queen Elizabeth, 11, 1-117. The real crisis came in 
October, 1579. From (ct. 2 to Oct. 8 the Council was in daily session considering 
the marriage problem. Elizabeth wz hard to satisfy and made a solution apparently 
impossible. On Oct. 25 the Council was again in session to consider the same 
problem and seemed no nearer a solution than before. Alencon came in October 
and did not leave till February. 
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that he had given up all hope of going or had never had serious intentions 
of going. 

Moreover, from a letter written only a few weeks later it appears that 
Leicester was considering a journey to France himself. On November 16, 
1579, William Davison wrote Sir William Pelham that “there is talk of 
dispatching some person of quality into France to conclude the matter 
there. My lord of Leicester has been named for this; but of these things 
you will hear more fully from others.’”* It is quite possible, therefore, that 
the contemplated employment of Spenser in October may have been in 
connection with this proposed expedition. In that case we can easily 
understand the postponement of Spenser’s departure until Leicester’s own 
plans could be definitely settled. And although on November 16 the plan 
of despatching Leicester to France was still under consideration, I can 
find no evidence that he actually made such a journey. In fact such 
evidence as I have found indicates that he did not. He attended with his 
usual regularity the meetings of the Council not only through November 
but also through December.’ This projected journey by Leicester which 
never materialized may supply the real reason for the disappointment of 
Spenser’s hopes. 

Any satisfactory interpretation of Spenser’s letter must also take into 
consideration the relation which Harvey’s reply bears to it. Harvey makes 
it clear that he understood the whole letter to mean that Spenser was 
expecting to go abroad, though the date of his going was not yet definitely 
determine 


And as for your speedy and hasty trauell: me thinks I dare still wager al 
the Books and writings in my study, which you know, I esteme of greater 
value, than al the golde and siluer in my purse, or chest, that you will not 
(and yet I muste take heede, how I make my bargaine with so subtile 
and intricate a Sophister) that you shall not, I saye, bee gone ouer Sea, 
for al your saying, neither the next nor the nexte weeke. And then 


3 See Hatfield Papers, Pt. 2, pp. 272-273. For other instances of characteristic 
delays during this period or references to them, see Cal. State Papers, Foreign, 
1578-79, pp. 35, 121 f., 129 f., 138, 402. For characteristic delays during the whole 
of Elizabeth’s reign see Letters Written by John Chamberlain (Cam. Soc. Pub. No. 
79): Letters 12-14, 16-18; also Fox Bourne, Sir Philip Sidney (New York, 1893), 
pp. 250-51; and Julian S. Corbett, Drake and the Tudor Navy, II, 9 f., 11, 117-24, 
255, 298-99. Many other illustrations could be found. 

4 Cal. State Papers, Foreign, 1579-80, p. 86. Does “to conclude the matter there”’ 
refer to the terms of marriage between Elizabeth and Alencon? 

§ Acts of Privy Council, 11, 1578-80 

® Harvey’s letter, dated Oc*. 23, 1579, is in Grosart’s The Works of Gabriel 


' Harvey, I, 20-27. Whatever attitude one may take regarding the spirit in which 


this letter is written, I believe he must admit that Harvey assumed Spenser had 
plans to leave England and still txpected to go when he finished his letter on 
Oct. 15 and 16. 
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peraduenture I may personally performe your request, and bestowe the 
sweetest Farewell, vpon your sweetmouthed Mastershippe, that so 
vnsweete a Tong, and so sowre a paire of Lippes can affoorde. 

Being older and somewhat more experienced than Spenser, Harvey may 
have better understood the situation. In fact, it is not improbable that 
he had himself expected, only a-short time before, to cross the Channel on 
important business and that the proposed journey had been delayed and 
finally cancelled. His doubt, therefore, of the poet’s early departure may 
have been based on personal experience.’ 

Most important of all is the fact that Harvey’s letter is a travel letter, 
which must have been addressed to Spenser as a prospective traveler. 
To appreciate it from this point of view requires some knowledge of the 
Elizabethan attitude toward traveling. The custom of traveling became 
very widespread during the Renaissance and resulted in the production 
of a large amount of travel literature—manuals, books, letters, etc.— 
containing the kind of information and advice that a successful traveler 
of that time was supposed to have—a kind of philosophy of travel.® As 
Miss Howard points out, this travel literature shows that the Elizabethan 
considered it an opportunity to travel and a duty to oneself and the State 
to travel with wisdom and profit, so that travelers usually took their 
prospective journeys with great seriousness, especially if they were in 
any way connected with the Court or had hopes of gaining Court prefer- 
ment, as Spenser at this time did. The benefits to be derived from travel- 
ing as set forth in these travel books, Harvey doubtless had in mind to 
explain to Spenser and to urge on him the duty of seeking them while on 
the Continent. But traveling involved dangers as well as advantages, 
and so “the traveler was warned against becoming an ape of French 
fashions, an Italianate Englishman, an atheist, a Catholic, or a licentious 
person, and against falling under all kinds of harmful influences.’’® 


7 Mr. Moore Smith has pointed out (Marginalia, p. 21) that Harvey may have 
been selected to accompany one of the deputies Elizabeth chose to attend a con- 
ference of German Protestant princes which was to have been held at Schmalkalden 
on June 7, 1578. These deputies were appointed May 15 (Cal. State Papers,Foreign, 
1577-78, p. 686). After much uncertainty and a delay of more than a month 
apparently, the journey was broken off (Cal. State Papers, Foreign, 1578-79, p. 35). 
Also in the Epilogue of the second part of his Gratulationis Valdenensis Harvey 
makes Leicester say that he had planned to send Harvey into France and Italy 
(Grosart, op. cit., p. xxxix). So Harvey may have had at least two experiences 
when his plans to visit the continent were not carried out. 

8 Such, for example, as Miss Clare Howard gives in English Travellers of the 
Renaissance (New York, 1914), especially in chapters 2-4. 

® Besides Homer’s Odyssey and Virgil’s Eneid, both of which were considered 
important for the Renaissance traveller, Harvey mentions two very authoritative 
works on travel—Jerome Turler’s:: The Traveler, sransiated into English and pub- 
lished in London in 1575, and Theodor Zwinger’s Methodus A podemica (Basel, 1577). 

10 A good example of such a letter is Philip Sidney’s to his brother Robert 
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An examination of Harvey’s letter will show that it is true to the type. 
He wants Spenser to travel to the best advantage and holds up Ulysses" 
to him as a worthy example: 


And, thinke you I will leaue my J/ Pellegrino so? NoI trowe. My Lords 
Honor, the expectation of his friendes, his owne credite and preferment, 
tell me, he muste haue a moste speciall care, and good regarde of employ- 
ing his trauaile to the best. And therfore I am studying all this fortnight, 
to reade him suche a Lecture in Homers Odysses, and Virgils Aeneads, 
that I dare vndertake he shall not neede any further instruction, in 
Maister Turlers Trauayler, or Maister Zuingers Methodus A podemica: 
but in his whole trauaile abroade, and euer after at home, shall shewe 
himselfe a verie liuelye and absolute picture of Ulysses and Aeneas. 


Likewise he seems to have fears lest his friend suffer morally from tempta- 
tions on the Continent, and he gives him timely warning. He emphasizes 
this warning particularly in the Latin farewell with which he closes his 
letter: 

On these very things and all the other equipment of the master traveller 
(and especially in regard to that divine herb of Homer—the Gods call 
it moly—with which Mercury fortified his beloved Ulysses against all 
Circe’s potions, spells, drugs, and diseases) I shall, I hope, shortly speak 
to you in person and, as my custom is, far more copiously, perhaps also 
more subtly than usual and more like a statesman and man of affairs. 
In the meantime you will be content with three syllables: Fare you well.’ 


Harvey’s letter, therefore, when correctly interpreted, shows that he 
understood Spenser’s letter in just the opposite sense from Mr. Caldwell. 
Nor does it contain any suggestion that Spenser was merely talking 
foolishness, as Mr. Caldwell implies when he suggests that the poet never 
really had any serious intentions of making the journey. 


(Steuart A. Pear’s The Correspondence of Sir Philip Sidney and Hubert Languet, 
195-298), who went abroad in February, 1579, the same year Spenser planned to go. 
Sidney advises Robert to travel profitably: “I am sure you have imprinted in your 
mind the scope and mark you mean by your pains to shoot at; for if you should 
travel but to travel, or to say you have travelled, certainly you should prove a 
pilgrim to no purpose.”’ It is of special interest to note that Sidney refers to Ulysses, 
declaring that “who rightly travels with the eye of Ulysses, doth take one of the 
most excellent ways of worldly wisdom.” He also warns against certain dangers. 
A few years before (May, 1573) when he went abroad, Sidney himself had received 
the same timely advice from Languet (Jbid., p. 85, also pp. 12,41,51,52). Other letters 
containing similar advice can be found in the correspondence of Lord Burghley, 
Fulke Greville, the Earl of Essex, and Secretary Davison. See Howard, op. cit., 
p. 35 and passim. 

1 There are many references to Ulysses as the wise traveller and to Circe as a 
most dangerous influence. _ 

2 Translated by Gordon Laing in ¥. I. Carpenter’s A Reference Guide to Edmund 
Spenser (Chicago, 1923), pp. 57-58. 
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Finally, in the light of what has already been said, it is necessary merely 
to call attention to one other statement in Mr. Caldwell’s paper. He 
believes Professor Greenlaw mistaken in thinking that the October letter 
indicates a high state of hope on the part of Spenser for worldly advance- 
ment and differs markedly in tone from the letter of the following April.” 
Caldwell agrees rather with the opinion of Dr. P. W. Long that if “Spenser 
really entertained such hopes [of going abroad in Leicester’s service] and 
was disappointed, the rebuff would seem to have been immediate, and 
not postponed until after his publication of the Calendar,’ and he finds 
this change of tone apparent in that part of this same letter written on 
Oct. 15 and 16, since there Spenser “makes no allusion to political matters 
but treats entirely of poetical concerns.” 

Nevertheless, Professor Greenlaw is undoubtedly correct in his con- 
clusions regarding the difference between the October and April letters, 
and I accept the evidence he gives as further substantiation of my own. 
For in that part of the letter which he wrote last Spenser is not purely 
literary. In fact, a careful reading of the Latin letter along with the rest 
of the letter written later will reveal a common tone regarding Spenser’s 
hopes and ambitions for the future. The letter taken as a whole discloses 
“a high state of hope on the part of Spenser for worldly advancement,” 
because in both parts he had his heart set on the new era of his life which 
he felt was beginning with his expected trip to the Continent. 

James H. HEW Lett 


4. THE SUPERNATURAL OF MAUPASSANT 


In his very interesting paper “The Supernatural of Maupassant”’ 
(PMLA XLII, 1), Professor Atkin has not exhausted the subject but 
limits himself to what is technically called by French critics /e merveilleux 
pathologique and deals primarily with its manifestation as fear. Maupas- 
sant, influenced perhaps by George Sand, was also interested in what is 
termed le merveilleux rustique and repeatedly treated the traditions and 
superstitions still current among the backward rural populations of 
France. We need but refer to his story Légende du Mont St.-Michel (1882). 
In le Diable a woman, profiting by the belief in the Devil of the Norman 
peasants, disguises herself as the Devil. The story, Conte de Noél (1882), 
containing a woman supposedly possessed of the Demon, belongs rather 
to the merveilleux pathologique, as it deals with a case of monomania. 

The subject of the supernatural element in Maupassant’s stories has 
been treated very competently by Hubert Matthey in his brilliant book, 
Essai sur le merveilleux dans la littérature francaise depuis 1880, to which 
Professor Atkin does not refer. 

MAXIMILIAN RUDWIN 


13 “Spenser and the Earl of Leicester,” PMLA, XXV (1910) 537-538. 
4 Quoted by Caldwell, op. cit., p. 572. 
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5. AN IRISH VERSION OF GUILLAUME DE PALERNE 


In her interesting and valuable article! Miss Irene Pettit McKeehan 
has failed to take into account an unpublished version of this romance 
in the Royal Irish Academy in Dublin.? But her oversight is probably 
not as serious as one might at first imagine: for the MS. is comparatively 
late,* both the beginning and the conclusion are missing, and if Professor 
W. J. Purton is correct, it is only a prose translation of the old French 
romance. On the other hand, a personal examination of the MS. has 
convinced me that since it contains a number of minor changes and ad- 
ditions‘ so characteristic of Irish literature, a comparison of its contents 
with the English and French versions would throw additional light upon 
the Celtic sources of this romance and especially upon methods of com- 
pilation and adaptation employed by medieval writers, which is after 
all the main purpose of Miss McKeehan’s paper. VeERNAM HvuLi 


6. ADDITIONAL NOTES ON SER AND ESTAR 


Careful study of Professor Morley’s article on “‘Modern Uses of Ser and 
Estar,’””! with special attention to the seemingly anomalous cases, suggests 
a new, though very general, distinction between these two verbs as used 
with predicate adjectives. The distinctions drawn at the beginning of the 
article are appropriate for the cases which they particularly represent, 
but it would be more satisfactory to have a more general distinction with 
related subdivisions. The distinctions as presented leave unexplained a 
considerable number of cases, e.g., those dealing with atmospheric con- 
ditions (p. 457), in which the two verbs seem to be used indiscriminately. 


1 “Guillaume de Palerne: A Medieval ‘Best Seller,’ ” PMLA, XLI (1926), 
785-809. 

2 Cf. Stowe MS. A. V. 2, fols. 132-208. Professor W. J. Purton of Cambridge 
University has described the contents of this MS. in Notebook 26 of the Royal 
Irish Academy. 

3 But it certainly is not later than the sixteenth century: cf. T. F. O’Rahilly 
in Eriu, IX, 97. 

4 A typical example from Professor Purton’s résumé of this romance may here 
be quoted from the English translation of an Irish excerpt: “When Pairtinotus 
heard these tidings, viz. that it was Sir William (of Palerne) who had eloped 
with the woman (Meilior), one of the most poignant pangs that can enter the 
heart of man in general filled him: to wit the pang of grudging, the pang of fear, 
and the pang of jealousy: the third of these, the pang of jealousy, entered into 
him, so that his countenance was changed and his mind and feelings and 
his form and human shape, so that he could not utter a word, but said to him- 
self in secret that if it had been on the ocean and the high seas that these tidings 
Lad been given to him, before }e reached land or before he left the city of Athens, 
he would have gathered great hosts and would have made a scene (?) of slaughter 
of Sicily.” Cf. fol. 195r. 

1 PMLA, XL, 450-489. 
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This new distinction may be formulated by saying that estar equals ser 
plus. With ser the adjective is absolute, while with eséar it is relative. 
In other words, used with ser the adjective has its fundamental, literal 
meaning; used with estar the quality is limited or extended by any one 
of many ideas which may be in the back of the speaker’s mind, but which 
he often does not express otherwise than by the choice of this (pardon 
the adjective!) colorful verb. 

Despite necessary allowances for idioms and other linguistic accidents, 
this distinction holds true with remarkable consistency, other groupings, 
such as temporariness, accidentality, sense-perception and the like, falling 
under it with little difficulty. Some of the anomalous-appearing examples 
brought forward in this article and dealing with rather common adjectives 
show clearly this spirit of relativity in estar. 

Es joven means that the subject is young in the absolute sense, number 
of years. Esté joven means that he is young in some special respect, but 
not necessarily in years. Regardless of age, he is young in appearance 
or feeling (as has often been pointed out), or he is unexpectedly young, 
or too young for a certain purpose. The peculiarly apt example cited on 
page 460, No basta estar joven; es preciso serlo también, demonstrates the 
fact that temporariness is not the criterion to apply in such cases. 

The examples of estar viejo cited (p. 460) show similarly that it is in 
good usage to express relative age. Hoy ya estoy viejo means, “I am 
beginning to feel my age,” or “I have already grown old—” age being 
considered less as a matter of years (absolute) than as a matter of feeling 
or in relation to the speaker’s previous impression of himself. It is equiva- 
lent to me he hecho viejo, but not to soy viejo. The latter phrase might or 
might not apply to the case, for a young person may say “‘Estoy viejo.”’ 

Ser rico expresses wealth in the absolute sense of great possessions. 
But if a person’s wealth is brand-new, comparative or relative, one may 
say of him, “‘Estd rico.” Such is the case in —Mundideo ha pagado todas 
sus deudas. Vamos que estdé rico (cited on p. 460). The implication is 
that he is much wealthier than he used to be, regardless of actual figures. 
Here esté has the meaning of se ha hecho. 

Feliz is usually accompanied by ser, but if the element of newness is 
felt one may use estar as the equivalent of haberse hecho. Further, estar 
feliz is common colloquially in the sense of ‘‘feel in high spirits.”” Either 
might be the case in Pefiareal esté tan feliz que se ha hecho chancero (p. 460). 

The absolute meaning of amable is commoner than a relative connota- 
tion, but es/ar amable is not uncommon, suggesting that the quality is 
the result of an effort, or is shown on a certain occasion. This distinction 
seems to hold for the two examples on page 458, Doy mi palabra ...de ser 
amable, and Oye, nifia, procura estar amable con ese joven. 

An unusually delicate use of the two verbs (). 457) shows the presence 
and absence of implication: éDe qué color esté el cielo? Esté azul. éDe 
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qué color son esas nubes? Son blancas. The first question asks for the color 
of the sky now, not its normal color. The second question speaks of the 
clouds as if they could have only one color. A somewhat similar case is 
Y éestaba hermosa todavia? ... Lo habta sido, sefior (p. 458). Comparative 
quality in the question is emphasized by todavia, whereas in the reply we 
have the statement made without comparison or implication. It would be 
hard to find a better contrast of subjective estar and objective ser. 

Relative size is found in estar grande. In Pepe ipero qué grande estés! 
(p. 458) actual size is not the question, for the words would be the same 
whether the young man were three feet tall or seven. The adjective is 
relative, or subjective, and the exclamation means, “(How (unexpectedly) 
tall you are,” or “How tall you look,” or “How you have grown.” A differ- 
ent case of relative size similarly expressed is found in Te regalaré unos 
zapatos en buen uso que me estan grandes (p. 465). Here the largeness is 
anything but absolute, being relative purely to the size of the speaker’s 
feet. The shoes may be very small (ser), but still too large (estar). 

It would be equally correct to use ser for estar in the weather expressions 
found on page 457, Estén estas tardes tan hermosas, and La noche estaba 
muy oscura. They would, however, lack the vividness of personal im- 
pression conveyed by estar, which gives the speaker’s feelings rather than 
exact meteorological facts. Very similar is the case (p. 462) classified 
under “sensory perception” in which the quality is subjective or relative 
to individual taste. Dame otro merengue. ... Estén buenos. That is, they 
taste good, whether they are so (ser) or not. Food which, judged by an 
absolute or normal standard, would be called abominable, may taste very 
good to a starving man, who would undoubtedly say, “‘Estd bueno,”’ but 
not “Es bueno.” 

The peculiar use of estar with a predicate noun (p. 455) is probably due 
to a mental reservation, or appearance of one, on the part of the speaker. 
Although suggested only by the verb, this softens the expression. Buen 
par de majaderos estéis los dos is as much as to say, ‘““You may not be 
absolute blockheads, but you act that way now.” The use of sois would 
have been a direct insult. Even casado has its relative use, as Ya esté 
casada su hija (p. 482), where the element of novelty is suggested, relative 
to a previous and different state. Another phase of this relativity may 
be seen in Sélo hacta dos anos que estaban casados (p. 460). They are 
married, not merely in the general sense, but in the specific sense of being 
married to each other. The general or absolute sense of being merely 
married people would be expressed by Son casados. 

This leads to a point which seems to the present writer to be unduly 
stressed, not only by Professor Morley but by many others, namely, the 
so-called “substantive value” of adjectives used with ser. It is not always 
sufficient to test for ser by injecting a noun or pronoun (e.g., “one, ones’’) 
into the English sentence. Try it with Weno, enfermo, contento. The 
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“substantive value” does not exist unless the adjective has actual sub- 
stantive use. It is by coincidence, and not due to a principle, that in the 
majority of cases in which a noun or pronoun may be so added, the 
adjective is used in the absolute sense and expresses a fundamental quality, 
hence ser. 

That one should say estar contento, but ser feliz, seems peculiar to the 
foreigner, as Professor Morley remarks. If he had thought to inquire as 
to the native’s viewpoint he would have found that felicity (feliz) is felt 
as fundamental and stable, whereas contentment (contento) is purely 
accidental, the result of one or more mere details of life, quickly acquired, 
quickly lost. In matters involving feeling, the opinion of the native, 
especially if he is not handicapped with too much formal grammar, is 
often more enlightening than the abstractions of many scholarly authori- 
ties. 

Finally, there is one type of puzzle, such as the example on page 474, 
which is not precisely in the realm of grammar. In Era su rosiro curtido 
y surcado de arrugas como pergamino, it is clear that the verb should be 
Estaba. But taking the text, and going on beyond the stop, we find 
blanca su cabellera, which requires ser. In order to save one word the 
author has committed a grammatical blunder, or euphemistically speak- 
ing, has given us a remarkable example of attraction. 

E. F. PARKER 
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ACTS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


For the record of business transacted by the Council at its meeting in 
the Harvard Union, on December 28, 1926, see the Proceedings of the 
Annual Meeting at Cambridge, in the PMLA for March 1927, pages iii-v. 

I. Under date of January 3, 1927, the Secretary called the attention of 
the Council to the vacancy in the Editorial Committee caused by Professor 
C. C. Marden’s unwillingness to accept re-election (see Proceedings, 
March PMLA, p. xxxi). The Secretary asked the members of the Council 
to vote informally for a successor to Professor Marden. The votes cast 
were distributed among some fifteen candidates, of whom Professor J. P. 
Wickersham Crawford received the largest number. On January 14 the 
Secretary reported the result of the ballot to the members of the Council 
and Professor Crawford was thereupon unanimously elected. 

II. Under date of May 11, Dr. Prokosch, Treasurer of the Associ- 
ation, reported to the Executive Council that the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York had voted a commitment to the Modern Language Associ- 
ation of the sum of $10,000 for the coming fiscal year, to be paid in in- 
stalments of $2,500 on July 1 and Oct. 1, 1927, and Jan. 1 and April 
1, 1928, 

The Treasurer called attention to the fact that the Monograph Ex- 
pense Account was carrying unusually heavy obligations in meeting the 
cost during the present calendar year of printing the second volume of 
the Paton monograph as well as the Albright monograph, and further- 
more that the bill for printing the Allen monograph might be expected 
before the close of the year. Accordingly, he recommended to the 
Council that of the $5,000 available in 1927 from the Carnegie grant 
the sum of $3,000 be paid into the Monograph Expense Account in 
order to put this account on a solvent basis. 

The Treasurer recommended further that the remaining $2,000 from 
the Carnegie grant during 1927 be deposited as a special emergency 
fund to be available either for publication or administrative expenses as 
circumstances might require. 

The recommendations of the Treasurer were unanimously approved 
by the Council. 

III. Under date of May 25, the Secretary informed the Council that 
owing to his acceptance of an appointment at New York University the 
Secretary’s office would be transferred in September from Bryn Mawr to 
New York City, where commodious space had been generously provided 
by New York University for the offices of the Association in Graduate 
Hall on the University Heights campus. 

The Secretary transmitted at the same time a letter from Professor 
Prokosch, Treasurer of the Association, asking to be relieved of his duties 
as Treasurer on September 30. In communicating this letter to the 
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Council, the Secretary suggested that inasmuch as there was reason to 
hope that Dr. Prokosch’s plans might permit him to resume his duties as 
Treasurer at the end of another year, instead of accepting his resignation 
an Acting Treasurer might be appointed to perform the duties of his 
office during the interim. As Acting Treasurer the Secretary proposed 
Professor C. M. Purin of the Hunter College, New York City. The Council, 
without dissenting vote, appointed Professor Purin as Acting Treasurer. 

Unfortunately for these plans, shortly after Professor Purin’s election 
he accepted an offer from the Milwaukee Junior College which made it 
impossible for him to undertake the duties of Treasurer, and accordingly 
he felt it necessary to decline the election. 

IV. Under date of June 21, the Secretary notified the Council of 
Professor Purin’s inability to accept the appointment and proposed as 
Acting Treasurer Professor John Whyte of the College of the City of 
New York. Professor Whyte was unanimously elected by the Council and 
has accepted the appointment. 

V. Under date of October 11th, Professor John Whyte, Acting Treas- 
urer, transmitted to the Executive Council, with his indorsement, the 
recommendation by Dr. Prokosch that the annual list of members be 
issued henceforth in February instead of December in order to include 
the numerous corrections of address and title which are first reported 
when the due bills are sent out, and also to include the names of the 
considerable group of persons who join during the annual meetings. 
The Council approved of this change and also voted that it should take 
effect the present year. 

CARLETON Brown, Secretary 
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PROCEEDINGS and LIST OF MEMBERS 


OF THE 


MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


Supplement to PMLA, Vol. XLII, 1927 


The Presidential Address: “Some Remarks on Organi- 
zation and Publicity,”’ by Ashley Horace Thorndike, 
of Columbia University. 


Proceedings of the Forty-fourth Meeting of the Associ- 
ation, held on the invitation of the University of 
Louisville, at Louisville, Kentucky, December 28, 
29, 30, 1927. 


The Constitution of the Modern Language Association 
of America. 


» Minutes of the Twenty-ninth Annual Meeting of the 
Philological Association of the Pacific coast, held at 
the University of California, Berkeley, California, 
November 25, 26, 1927. 
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SOME REMARKS ON ORGANIZATION AND 
PUBLICITY* 


HE title for my talk arouses, Isuppose, distrust and consterna- 

tion. You recall that some of my predecessors in office have 
decorated their scholarly discourses with stray specimens of humor, 
and you fear that I may intend to offer in a more wholesale way 
cruder examples of that commodity. As the seriousness of my 
purpose becomes apparent, however, your fear is intensified into 
horror that anyone should propose topics so inappropriate and 
obnoxicus to this assembly as organization and publicity. 

The scholar has been described as one who “must wend alone, 
by his own light inspired.’’ He shuns organization; he admires it, 
if at all, at a distance. He fancies himself as one of the few free 
individuals left who can work without the control of a time-clock 
or the advice of an efficiency engineer. He usually lives, to be 
sure, in one of those vast and complicated organizations, a modern 
university, but he has learned to pick his way gingerly amongst 
the formidable machinery. He has found that,if he doesn’t meddle 
with it, it will pay no attention to him. But he likes now and then 
to escape from its incessant roar and so he exhausts his bank 
account and journeys to a meeting such as ours where he can 
dispute with a few kindred souls over some question which interests 
them alone, undisturbed by rules and regulations, officials or 
assistant officials. As for publicity, who has avoided it more 
successfully than the scholar? Indeed, it has not pursued him. 
This is one of his chief consolations—his privacy is not invaded 
by the romancers of the press, his exploits get no head-lines, his 
children are not pictured in the Sunday supplement. He has been 
able to direct his unregarded life by the two moral maxims that 
Mr. Justice Holmes once recommended to the members of another 
calling, to do your work as well as you can, and not to advertise. 

Far be it from me to criticize this personal ethic. Let us hope 
that the consciousness of the virtues of freedom and modesty may 
continue to cheer the pathway of many a scholar to the grave. 
But the present age raises some question as to the virtue of 
solitariness and as to the desirability of hiding your light under a 
bushel. Therefore, I am venturing to ask whether scholarship in 


* The Presidential Address delivered at the annual meeting of the Modern 
Language Association of America, Louisville, Kentucky, December 28, 1927. 
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general, including the particular variety fostered by this associa- 
tion, might not retain its independence and self-respect and yet 
come upon speaking terms with those masters of the modern 
world, organization and publicity? 

This Association was formed forty years ago with as slight an 
organization as possible. The members agreed to pay dues—as 
small as possible. They established a journal which should publish 
everything any member sent to it with as little editing as possible. 
They appointed a treasurer and a secretary to collect the fees and 


. edit the journal, and a president was designated to serve for one 


year without any possibility of reélection. The honors and 
emoluments offered these officers were chiefly the privilege of 
listening to the papers read by the other members at an annual 
meeting. An executive council was also appointed, composed of 
members widely scattered about the country so that they could 
not meet. We were Jeffersonian democrats determined to have 
as little government as possible and very suspicious even of what 
we had. 

It may be confessed that we have done fairly well under these 
primitive methods. We have paid our bills and saved a little 
money. We have overworked and underpaid our secretary but 
we haven’t killed him as yet. We have published more and more 
contributions. We have grown in numbers from a few score to 
some 4000; and we would grow much faster if we had anyone to 
count the money and sign the receipts. That is the difficulty— 
the accelerating growth—in quantity at least—of scholarship in 
this country. We,are told that nothing even in this growing age 
has grown faster than our universities—except our hotels. But 
the Modern Language Association is fast outdistancing both. 
There are only a few hotels, and still fewer universities, that can 
accommodate one of our annual meetings. Gone are those halcyon 
days when we could gather in the rural solitudes, made doubly 
attractive by the possibilities for research offered by their place- 
names—lIthaca, Ann Arbor, Cnampaign and Urbana. 

Our potentialities for expansion are enormous, partly because of 
the unconscious foresight of our founders in denominating this the 
Modern Language Association. Their information as to the num- 
ber of modern languages was hazy and quite inadequate. Those 
that came within their ken were roughly divisible into three groups: 
English, Germanic, and Romanic. They had little conception of 
the possibilities of Asia and Africa, and the Pacific Islands, or of 
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the mass production of dialects in our great cities. They could not 
foresee all of the new and exciting literatures that were to spring 
into existence in a generation. Under the protection of our egis 
are gathering languages whose applications for membership not 
even the secretary can read and poetries that are beyond the dis- 
section by any known system of phonetics. What was designed 
as an ordinary three-ringed circus has taken to itself innumerable 
side-shows. We are grouped by languages, by periods, by ages, 
by nations, by our particular methods of pursuing life and happi- 
ness. A member no longer finds it a simple task to attend a 
meeting. He first consults the official directory to discover to 
what section, if any, of the association he belongs and then he 
wanders through the vast corridors of hotel or university seeking 
its place of segregation. Unhappy he who ventures to take an 
interest in two fields of learning, for their habitats are sure to be 
miles apart and their conferences simultaneous. Forever gone are 
those halcyon days when one smoking room accommodated all 
the membership except the president, the secretary, the gentleman 
reading a paper, and the few lady scholars. 

The most notable factor in our growth has arisen, however, not 
from many, but from a single language, from the revolution in 
education which has increased so enormously the study of the 
English language and literature in the schools and colleges of our 
nation. This Association was formed partly to indicate the im- 
portance of the study of the modern languages as compared with 
the then prevailing emphasis placed on the study of the classics. 
But the scholar interested in one of the modern foreign languages 
now finds his field in danger of being overlooked or forgotten, not 
because of the activities in the classics, but because of this general 
exodus to English. Many of you, I suppose, have viewed with 
misgivings the ever-increasing proportion of English in our 
membership, our publications, and our research. There have not 
been wanting suggestions that special interests would be better 
served in separate organizations—or that escape from the dom- 
inating influence of English studies could be made only by secession. 
Perhaps it is time to remind ourselves that poetry, folk-lore, and 
history all unite in admonishing us that in unison there is strength. 
Though there are some undeniable difficulties connected with all 
organizations, what we have to fear, I believe, is not a strong 
central organization but a multiplicity of societies, foundations, 
and associations. What scholarship, in the huianities at least, 
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should desire is not separation and segregation but codperation 
and union. 

It is not due primarily to any fault or virtue of teachers or 
scholars of English, but rather to natural and inevitable social 
processes that the study of the mother tongue has become the 
basis of our system of popular education and the main door through 
which our youth are drawn to interest in linguistic or literary 
study. It would be a grave mistake for scholars in English to 
permit the narrowing of that study or to accentuate in any way 
its separation from the interest in other languages, ancient or 
modern. Rather, it is their manifest opportunity to broaden 
their scholarship and to link it at every possible point with the 
efforts of their co-workers in other branches of learning. On the 
other hand, it would seem to be to the advantage of scholars in 
other fields of the humanities to avail themselves of alliance with 
a body of scholars so numerous, with so many disciples, and 
supported by such public interest as are those working in English. 

The multiplication of organizations is already well under way. 
Following an American tendency, everyone who wishes to do 
something for scholarship starts a new organization and appeals 
for an endowment. Nearly every university supports a scholarly 
journal in the field of the modern languages; a number support 
several. If a university has no journal, it will at least possess a 
series of publications. Compare the situation here with that in 
England where the two university presses have long served scholar- 
ship. I do not know how many dozen university presses there are 
in the country today, but we may be sure that there will be more 
tomorrow. Now, no one wishes to curb the efforts of local patri- 
otism or of generous benefaction in aiding the study of language 
and literature, least of all would I wish to say a word in criticism 
of the service of the universities in aiding scholarly publication, 
a service that is bound to take on increased dimensions in the 
future; but surely it is time that we had some clearing house, some 
method of avoiding duplication, repetition, and damnable reitera- 
tion. One of the most practical steps in organizing would be to 
provide a central distributing agency for all publications in our 
field, avoiding unnecessary competition in the sales departments of 
our university presses, and serving the convenience of every 
purchaser. But beyond such practical assistance, every student 
is beginning to feel the need of a central bureau of information 
through which he may discover what has been doing and is being 
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done by scholars the country over. It is as impossible as it is 
undesirable that in the future any single university will exercise 
a dominating influence in the scholarship of the modern languages. 
We may boast now, as we could not have asserted forty or even 
twenty years ago, that in all parts of the country—Fast, West, 
North, and South—are universities whose faculties contain 
scholars of distinction in our field and whose students are offered 
an adequate initiation into our fellowship. But the strengthening 
of the universities does not tend to diminish rivalries, competition, 
and duplication of effort. The cause of learning in this country 
is threatened with injury from such overgrowth and dispersion. 
The sensible division of labor and the efficient codperation of all 
can scarcely be obtained in any other way than by the services of 
a general organization such as ours. 

Scholarship has been increasing, I remarked, in quantity if not 
in quality. It is with quantity that organization has chiefly to 
do. The brilliant investigator may well go his own way; the 
eminent specialist has, of course, chosen his own work. But the 
rapid expansion of higher education in this country has multiplied 
teaching posts and given employment to hundreds of men and 
women interested in research, well-informed in what scholarship 
has already accomplished, whose own investigations are marked 
by thoroughness and intelligence. Time past never saw so many 
college professors as we have now assembled in this country. 
Probably no other nation has so many persons competent to do 
scholarly work in the modern languages and literatures. What are 
they to do? That seems to me a question worthy of general con- 
sideration, requiring an answer made as a result of the amassed 
information and the collective wisdom of a general organization. 
Our present product as a whole does not inspire undue exhilaration. 
I must speak with diffidence, for I cannot pretend to have read 
thoroughly all our journals, but a casual examination of the titles 
leads me to suspect that many of the articles were written in 
response to the nagging of some college president who wishes his 
faculty to produce, or to pressure of some sort quite extraneous 
to the importance of the subject itself. I think of a number of 
books and articles produced by our members during the past few 
years of which we all ought to be proud, perhaps a greater number 
of valuable contributions than could be credited to any earlier 
period, but I do not recall any large coéperative work of im- 
portance. In spite of notable individual achievements, must we + 
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not agree that much of the scholarly product in our field is mediocre 
and miscellaneous. Such articles do no especial harm and perhaps 
increase the work for the bibliographers, but have we nothing 
better to do? 

The answer is, that there are many important works waiting 
to be done which require collaboration. Often they are too large 
for one man or even for one university, but they are not too large 
or too requiring in time and labor for American scholarship. Are 
we aware of our numbers and resources? Take any of the main 
divisions of English literature—Anglo-Saxon, Middle English, 
Elizabethan—where thorough editing of texts is still one of the 
main concerns of scholarship, where one person competent for 
such work can be found in England, we shall find ten in the United 
States. In the foreign tongues, the ratio would not be so favorable 
to us, but even then our competency is rapidly lessening its in- 
feriority in comparison with that of the European nations. Their 
losses in the war have not been repaired, we are gaining more 
rapidly than ever before in libraries, in students, in resources of 
all kinds. Is there any reason why our work should continue to 
be largely subsidiary and ancillary, any reason why our scholars 
should not unite with theirs in carrying on the main tasks and 
researches in European languages and culture? 

I am far from suggesting that all large undertakings should 
be under the direction of this Association. Many will be managed 
entirely apart from our organization, as is, for example, the project 
of an American dictionary now being carried on at the University 
of Chicago. In many cases it will be the function of our executive 
not to direct but to supply the preliminary information and 
counsel, and to facilitate the exchange of opinion on large pro- 
posals of research. In other cases, the undertaking can be carried 
on only by means of our joint codperation with European scholars, 
and then the services of our executive will vary to fit the task. 
But in other instances this Association might make itself respon- 
sible for the management. Two series, both as yet inadequately 

endowed, have already been started under our control; first, that 
of important books of some general interest supported by a 
revolving fund; second, that of special monographs. In both cases 
the responsibility of selection is placed on the Association and an 
opportunity is thus afforded to give proper recognition to dis- 
tinguished accomplishment. With a more effective organization 
we might do much more to encourage quality as well as quantity 
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in research. If the editor of our Publications, for example, were 
given the means to select only the best that is attainable and to 
pay a moderate price for such contributions, that journal might be 
made representative of the best of our research and indispensable 
to every student. 

May I be permitted to propose briefly a few of the beginning 
steps that might be taken toward improving our organization so 
that it can meet some of the opportunities I have noted? One step 
has been accomplished, in my opinion, by the removal of the 
secretary’s office to New York. The Association should have 
permanent headquarters there or in some other large city easily 
accessible and often visited by our members. The secretary and 
editor ought to be elected for a term of years and should receive 
a respectable salary so that he could give his entire time to the 
work of the Association. The clerical work, which is very heavy, 
should be done by clerks. The administrative and the editorial 
expenses should be divided in our budget and eventually might 
have different officers. The secretary or editor ought to have the 
means by correspondence and travel to keep in touch with all 
research in our fields. He should be a bureau of information and 
a clearing house for research in this country and a liaison officer 
to communicate with scholarly societies abroad. He should 
represent our motherly attitude of pride and anxious care toward 
whatever special organizations are formed within our membership 
and our brotherly attitude of jealous emulation toward all worthy 
undertakings that are affiliated with us. He should do his best 
to remain a scholar and not become a manager. 

Such an executive organization would also have charge of our 
relations to the public; and this brings me to my second main 
theme, publicity. I have asked you to note that students make up 
a larger portion of our public than ever before. Research enlists 
an army bearing the banners of a thousand different kinds of 
specialists. Not only education and literature, but scholarship 
itself is becoming democratized. It is no longer limited to the 
very few; it is becoming the possession in no small measure of 
the many. It is applied not merely to mathematics and the cultures 
of antiquity, but to almost every human interest and creation. 
It is no longer confined to the monasteries; it cannot be contained 
in the universities alone; its ideals and methods may inspire the 
ambition of any American youth. This expansion in the fields of 
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scholarship and the great increase in the number of its devotees 
compel a new taking account of its public relations and services. 

It may even be surmised that publicity is being forced upon us 
by the public itself. This fancy will at first seem extravagant 
hyperbole to some of us who have observed what faint and in- 
discernible ripples our best-considered efforts have made upon 
that vast and restless ocean—the American public. But have we 
not within the past few years also observed that ocean swelling 
in a great tidal wave, demanding self-improvement, education, 
knowledge, fairly inundating our publishing houses and uni- 
versities? Much of this demand may be trivial and uncritical, 
but has it no virtue, no excellence? If one million persons this 
year are reading biographies, however silly and flashy, is it not 
certain that some few thousands of them will desire biography that 
is thorough and honest and scholarly? If we are paying enormous 
sums for correspondence courses that advertise to teach French 
in a few lessons, is not that a sign of a more ardent interest in the 
French language than we have always been able to evoke in our 
pupils? Is not the fact that we have more excellent candidates for 
the Ph.D. degree than ever before to be correlated with the facts 
that we have more graduate students of all sorts than ever before, 
more people buying books, reading magazines, thronging our high 
schools, our extension courses, our correspondence schools. We 
teachers complain, as always, that we have too many poor stu- 
dents, but is it not true that in almost every branch of learning 
there are more capable students than ever before? 

This public demand, it must be noted, is in a surprising measure 
for bookish knowledge, for a literary culture, an instruction in 
the humanities. The natural sciences, the applied sciences and 
those moddern sciences that have made their way into the field 
once reserved to the humanities, psychology, sociology, anthro- 
pology—all these, one after another seem by some new advance 
to capture the public attention; and it is often said, perhaps with 
truth, that Americans as a whole are more interested in mechanical 
invention than in anything else. Nevertheless, there is no cessa- 
tion in the interest in literature. English is the largest department 
in every college. Every nook and corner in the literature of our 
tongue is ransacked by pious students. We have all kinds of 
periodicals about books, and some of those dealing with current 
belles lettres penetrate every home along with the farm journals 
and story papers. Is it possible for all this interest in books to 
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exist without a growing attention being paid to the processes of 
literary art, to the workings of the imagination, to the history 
and the future significance of this perennial occupation of man- 
kind—without, in short, a demand for a capable and growing 
literary scholarship? 

We talk of the mad race for wealth in which Americans are 
supposed to be fierce competitors, but those of us who are familiar 
with our great universities may wonder whether it is any more 
eager, more intense, more sacrificing of other interests, more 
engrossing than the struggle for knowledge and scholarship. It 
lies outside of my present purpose to attempt any analysis or 
rationalization of this furor scholasticus; but I may express my 
belief that, though peculiarly manifest at the present time, it is 
an inevitable and permanent accompaniment of the age-long 
democratic movement. In this period of unexampled prosperity, 
the people of our democracy are grasping for whatever has hitherto 
seemed beyond their reach, for wealth, luxury, knowledge, culture, 
refinement, art, beauty. Whatever has in the past seemed the 
desideratum for a few, becomes the object of the desires of the 
many. The priceless joys of research cannot longer be hid from 
them. Democracy, if it is to succeed, cannot rest satisfied with a 
wide distribution of wealth, pleasure, comfort, and security; 
scholarship is one of the higher things that it will demand and 
support. 

From these heights of abstraction, I descend to the plane of 
practical consideration as to what this Association can do in the 
way of publicity. In the first place, should we not seek to enlarge 
our membership from persons of scholarly attainments and 
interests outside of the academic faculties? There are many such 
already and the number is increasing. It was a satisfaction to those 
of us concerned that the second volume to be published under our 
revolving fund was by a fellow member who has no connection 
with any university. After all, this is not solely an institute of 
school teachers; and other vocations are just as conducive to re- 
search as that of teaching. I submit that those considerations 
need some advertising outside of college halls. In the second place, 
should not some effort be made to present to the general public 
the results of our study freed from a technical vocabulary and 
paraphrenalia? Special technics are, of course, indispensable, but 
it sometimes seems as if our specialists could not exist outside of 
them. Open any recent textbook in one of the natural sciences 
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and what a complicated and almost untranslatable jargon presents 
itself. Are our Modern Language journals much better? There 
can, of course, be no harm in being as dull and recondite as you 
please provided you are talking only to yourself; and, on the 
other hand, none of us is trying to write a story of the modern 
languages so thrilling that it can be put into the movies. I ask 
for only a reasonable degree of intelligibility and interest. In the 
third place, this Association might become the leader in appealing 
to the American public, and especially to those men of great 
wealth who are conscious of their responsibility as the trustees of 
the future of our civilization, for funds to carry on a larger and 
more effective research than has ever been attempted in language 
and literature. Beyond question large portions of our great and 
growing economic surplus are to be set aside to encourage and 
maintain mere study. Should not this Association find ways to 
obtain its share? 

What claims have we tc such national support? What services 
in return can we render to the public? These questions, I believe, 
demand full discussion, and upon the answer arrived at depends 
the future of our work; but I shall now burden your patience only 
by the brief mention of a few items with most of which you are 
quite familiar. Our primary or fundamental service, I suppose, 
is the same as in all science, the search for knowledge, for truth, 
the discovery of what henceforth shall be open to all. Scholarship 
is only learning, continued and laborious study; it is only the 
advancement of knowledge, extending her frontiers and making 
safer and more accessible the domains that she already possesses. 
Although this search for truth may lead us far from what is im- 
mediately practical or useful or popular, or agreeable, the knowl- 
edge acquired is not to be valued the higher because it is useless 
or remote or esoteric. The term scholarship becomes august 
only when applied to the mastery of a wide field of human knowl- 
edge or to the daring advance of its borders into unknown territory. 
But the humblest participant in these labors is performing no 
unsocial, no merely private task. 

In company with all other kinds of research, our study performs 
another service for society in being disinterested and intellectual. 
I shall not stress these adjectives separately, for persons engaged 
in other activities may be as disinterested as scholars; and their 
intellectual abilities are not necessarily commanding. It may take 
a larger exercise of brain power to manage a railroad or a factory 
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than to discover a new element or to decipher the monuments of 
an unknown tongue. I am merely suggesting that the public weal 
is promoted by a body of men devoting themselves, without hope 
of great personal profits or excitements, to disinterested intellectual 
pursuits. In a time of material prosperity when emotional satis- 
factions are numerous and easily attainable, it is especially 
desirable that a nation should pray, as Charles Lamb did for his 
dog, that its intellectuals be not slipping. There is no better safety 
valve for commercialism than a free play of ideas. 

Our search for truth and our play of ideas concern themselves 
not with the constitution of the physical world, but with man’s 
history and nature. Little is to be gained, I think, by comparisons 
and contrasts among the different divisions of knowledge. He 
must be an ignorant humanist who does not admire the accom- 
plishments and methods of the physical scientists and recognize 
their influence on his own undertakings. He has no quarrel with 
any science or scientist except when it or he assumes to monopolize 
knowledge and all approaches to the truth. Surely, the more 
man knows of the ways of external nature, the more he will wish 
to study his own ways as they have been charted in politics, social 
organization, art, and literature; the more he knows of physical 
processes without and within himself, the more eagerly he will 
scrutinize the universe that he has created out of his sympathies 
and imagination. 

Let me instance but two cases of the service the study of 
humanities has brought to this nation. Within the memory of 
many of us, our study of the Middle Ages has assumed considerable 
proportions. Such study is inescapable in Western Europe where 
on every hand are manuscripts, monuments, and other memorials 
of those centuries, but scarcely any subject could have been more 
foreign and remote to the concerns of the average American of 
fifty years ago. Slowly but surely, however, we have seen the 
study of Chaucer and Dante, of medieval science and history, 
painting, and architecture growing in importance and making its 
impression on our education, taste, and thought. Under the 
direction of scholarship the United States is learning something 
from the Middle Ages, something of inestimable value in our 
culture. My second instance needs no enlargement, the importance 
of the Greek and Latin classics for Western civilization. Once 
they made.up the whole content of humanitarian study and 
dominated ideas in our politics, our ethics, and esthetics. Their 
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influence has changed and relatively declined but is still enormous. 
What it may be in the future depends, I believe, primarily not on 
our practices and requirements in education, but rather on the 
maintenance of an active and initiating classical scholarship. 

It is unnecessary for me to dwell on the special importance of 
the study of language and literature or to combat the vulgar 
error that they are ornamental, polite, genteel accessories rather 
than fundamentals in our life and civilization. Language, the 
oldest of man’s tools, the most complicated of his mechanisms, 
the most necessary of his creations, yet the creature of the moment, 
subject to every change in his behavior or occupation—how 
indispensable that it should be continually subjected to an in- 
quiring scholarship. Literature, one of the oldest of man’s occu- 
pations, the endless record of his thought and emotion, the crea- 
tion of his wisdom and his dreams—how imperial is its sway, 
ever enlarging its domains, ever occupying more and more of the 
interest of more and more of the human race. Language and 
literature, those bonds of unity between the past and the present, 
between man and man, holding men together in sympathy and 
understanding! Without them civilization is inconceivable and 
without their continued study, civilization must become blind 
and groping. 

One popular misapprehension in regard to their study, however, 
may require a word. Their study is not merely for the purpose 
of selecting what is good or bad, for determining what is to be 
admired in past or present practice; its service to the public is 
not so limited. It is an investigation into origins, processes, 
successes and failures. Linguistic research may or may not support 
a present fashion in speech. Literary research may busy itself 
among the minor as well as mong the greater writers. It seeks to 
chart the starry heavens of human effort and its concern is not 
merely with the greatest genius any more than that of astronomy 
is limited to the crescent moon. 

In certain respects, however, the admiring study of the great 
masterpieces of literature has a peculiar service. We are studying, 
unlike the scientists, man’s creation of beauty, and we work in 
the faith that knowledge will not destroy but will promote a 
better appreciation of that beauty. In short, the study of literature 
joins hands with the study of the other fine arts. Moreover, litera- 
ture, even more perhaps than they or than any other field of human 
endeavor, has afforded free scype for the great imaginative person- 
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alities. The study of Dante and Moliére and Cervantes and Goethe 
and Shakespeare is a tribute that the ages ought to pay to the 
greatness of human effort, to the supremacy of individual will 
and ambition. Byron wrote of the Italians, “They talk Dante, 
write Dante, and think and dream Dante to an extent that would 
be ridiculous—but that he deserves it.” 

The modern languages forty years ago appeared as the rivals 
and supplanters of the classics. It was questioned whether any 
of them possessed the literary excellence of Greek literature or 
had as many conjugations and declensions as the Greek languaze. 
But these questions of literary superiority or linguistic formid- 
ability have no interest today. The modern languages are estab- 
lished in education and in scholarship, and they are the friends 
and allies, no longer the opponents, of the classics. It would be 
superfluous for me in this company to enlarge on their advantages 
for scholarly inquiry, but I shall venture to ask whether any other 
research can be of more constant and immanent consequence to 
our American life. 

The modern languages are alive, changing, growing, with a long 
past and an indefinite future, and are of unfailing concern to the 
world of the present. We talk of world peace. Are there any surer 
steps toward its attainment than the formation of a body of 
investigators, codperating in humanistic study, seeking a common 
understanding of men’s minds through their speech and literature? 
We hear occasional loud talk of one hundred per cent Americanism, 
meaning a national culture ignorant of foreign influence, but we 
all know that there is no surer way of improving our Americanism 
than by making the most of the best of the national and racial 
qualities that have come to us by immigration, and by keeping 
in touch with the best that is thought and written in those lands 
whence we all came. This can scarcely be managed except through 
a continuing study of their languages and literatures. It may be, 
as some observant visitors tell us, that we are developing a civiliza- 
tion here distinct in many ways from its European predecessors, 
but there can be no question that we shall have much to learn 
from Europe. The problems that confront us, how shall we meet 
out difficulties and weaknesses and how shall we use our enormous 
power and resources for the advance of civilization, require for 
their solution every particle of our energy and intelligence. But 
the advance of civilization is marked in languages and literatures 
as well as in politics and commerce. Scholarship should be one 
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of the most effective means of bringing the American public to 
an intelligent realization of their responsible part in human 
progress. 

I have been trying to indicate some of the broader relations and 
obligations that exist between American scholarship and the 
American public. In literary scholarship, I have never thought 
that the ultimate goal was the search for knowledge, but rather 
the laying a foundation of knowledge on which might be built an 
education and a criticism, not simply an education in taste and 
appreciation or merely a criticism of present and past literary 
practice; but rather, let us say, on knowledge we are to build a 
criticism and philosophy of life. Rather, the whole course of 
intellectual inquiry is bound to affect profoundly the formation 
of national opinion and aspiration. I have been arguing that in 
the activities of scholarship and in the formation of this basis of 
learning, it is of high importance for the America of today that a 
part should be played by an active and extensive research in the 
modern languages and literatures. Our Association needs to 
strengthen itself, not so much that it may better serve our con- 
venience, but in order that it may meet its unusual opportunities 


both in promoting scholarship and in serving the best interests 
of our people. 


ASHLEY HoRACE THORNDIKE 
Columbia University 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


The forty-fourth meeting of the MopERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF 
America was held, on the invitation of the University of Louisville, at 
Louisville, Kentucky, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, December 28, 
29, 30, 1927. The Wednesday afternoon session was held in the University 
Playhouse on the campus of the University of Louisville. All the other 
meetings were held in the Brown Hotel. According to the estimate made 
by the Local Committee on the basis of the registration cards, some 750 
members of the Association were in attendance. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


The session of Wednesday forenoon was devoted to the following 
Group Meetings, which met from 11:00 until 12:30 o’clock. 


(General Topics V) Phonetics; Research Group. Chairman, Marcel H. 

Vigneron, New York University. 

The following papers were read and discussed: 

1. “The Mechanism of the Syllable,’ by James L. Barker, University 
of Utah. 

2. “Comparison of Nasality in Spanish and English,” by C. E. Par- 
menter, University of Chicago. 

3. “News of the Reorganization of Les Archives de la Parole de l’Uni- 
versite de Paris,’’ by Marcel H. Vigneron, New York University. 

For the ensuing year Professor James L. Barker of the University of 
Utah was elected Chairman and Dean J. Moreno-Lacalle of Middlebury 
College, Secretary. About forty persons were in attendance 

C. E. PARMENTER, Secretary. 


(Comparative Literature II) Popular Literature. Chairman, Louise Pound, 
University of Nebraska. 


The following papers were read and discussed: 

“The Derivation of Negro Secular Songs,’”’ by Newman I. White, 
Duke University (read by the Chairman): discussed by H. M. Belden 
and others. 

“The Composition of Negro Spirituals,” by Robert W. Gordon: dis- 
cussed by W. A. Craigie, A. K. Davis, Jr., and others. 

Professor Stith Thompson, Indiana University, gave a brief report of 
his folk-lore activities abroad. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: Chairman, 
Archer Taylor, University of Chicago: Secretary, Robert W. Gordon of 
Darien, Ga. Between forty ard fifty persons were present. 

ARTHUR Davis, Jr., Senretary. 
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(Comparative Literature V) The Renaissance. Chairman, Walter L. 

Bullock, University of Chicago. 

The general topic of the meeting was: A New Interpretation of the 
Renaissance. Papers were read by Hardin Craig and the Chairman, 
followed by discussion. Brief communications were presented on the 
following topics: 

1. “From Hakluyt to Purchas,” by George B. Parks, Washington 
University. 

2. “Erasmus and a Latin Poem on the Death of Sir Thomas More,” 
by D. T. Starnes, University of Texas. 

Bibliographies of the year’s work in the field of the Renaissance in 
French and in Italian were presented for distribution; copies are obtain- 
able from the outgoing Secretary at fifteen cents each, or twenty-five 
cents for both. Officers elected for the next year were. Chairman, Olin H. 
Moore, Ohio State University; Secretary, A. H. Schutz, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

RoBErT V. MERRILL, Secretary. 


(English III) Chaucer. Chairman, Frederick Tupper, University of 

Vermont. 

1. A paper, “Arcite’s Intellect,”” was read by Walter Clyde Curry of 
Vanderbilt University. 

2. Professor John M. Manly reported informally on the methods of 
text collation being used in the Chaucer Laboratory at the University 
of Chicago in preparing a critical edition of the Canterbury Tales from 
photostats of all available MSS. 

3. The Chairman gave a short review of Chaucer publication in 1927; 
and the Secretary furnished to members present copies of a trial Chaucer 
bibliography for the year. 

For the ensuing year officers of the Group were elected as follows: 
Chairman, Walter Clyde Curry, Vanderbilt University; Secretary, Ernest 
P. Kuhl, University of Iowa. More than fifty members were in attendance. 

James F. Royster, Secretary. 


(English VIII) Literary Tendencies During the Second Half of the 
XVIIIth Century. Chairman, R. D. Havens, The Johns Hopkins 
University. 

The general topic of the meeting, The Conception of the Imitation of 
Nature in the Eighteenth Century, was discussed by Louis I. Bredvold, 
George R. Havens, F. B. Kaye, A. D. McKillop, Ronald S. Crane, and 
the Chairman, with special reference to Professor Lovejoy’s analysis of 
the subject in Mod. Lang. Notes, November 1927. 

The Chairman expressed the opinion that most of the time allotted to 
the meetings of the Group should be devoted to discussion rather than 
to papers, and this opinion was endorsed by those present.. 
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For the ensuing year Howard Mumford Jones, University of North 
Carolina, was elected Chairman, and Robert C. Whitford, Knox College, 


Secretary. Sixty-one members were present. 
Aan D. Secretary. 


(French V) French Literature of the XIXth Century. Chairman, Marcel 
Moraud of the Rice Institute. The following program was presented: 


1. “A Critical Study of Andre Maurois,” by D. C. Cabeen, Vanderbilt 
University. 

2. “A Comparison of the Poetry of Francois Coppée and Eugéne 
Manuel,” by Aaron Schaffer, University of Texas. 

3. A General Discussion of Stendhal’s Racine and Shakespeare, in 
which the Chairman, Professors Lancaster, Schaffer and others par- 
ticipated. 

Professor H. Carrington Lancaster of the Johns Hopkins University 
was elected Chairman for the coming year with power to appoint the 


Secretary. About sixty persons were present. 
Tuomas R. PALFREY, Secretary. 


(German I) Historical Grammar. Chairman, Daniel B. Shumway, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. The following papers were read and discussed: 


1. “Reinmar Parodies by Walther von der Vogelweide,” by H. W. 
Nordmeyer, Washington University. 

2. “The Prefix -ga in Germanics,” by Leonard Bloomfield, University 
of Chicago. 

3. “Some Principles of Germanic Word Structure,” by E. Prokosch, 
Bryn Mawr College and New York University. 

4. “The Weak Preterite Once More,” by Hermann Collitz, The Johns 
Hopkins University (read by Professor Jente of Washington University). 

The ‘report of the Committee on Codperative Projects in Historical 
Grammar was presented by the Chairman, Leonard Bloomfield, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, who recommended that the Group undertake ‘A Collec- 
tion of Continental West Germanic Dialect Material,’ each unit to be 
a volume of texts in simple phonetic transcription. It was recommended 
that wherever possible the study of a dialect be assigned as a linguistic 
thesis for Ph.D. candidates. It was further recommended that efforts be 
made to support this undertaking through traveling fellowships, a Modern 
Language Association fund, and other means. The report was accepted 
in principle without definite action being taken. 

The following officers were elected for the next meeting: Edward H. 
Sehrt, Chairman, George Washington University, Hans Kurath, Secretary, 
Ohio State University. About twenty persons were present. 

Goetsch, Secretary. 
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(German V) Modern German Literature. Chairman, Friedrich Bruns, 
University of Wisconsin. In the absence of the Secretary, Edward F. 
Hauch, Hamilton College, John C. Blankenagel, Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, was appointed Acting Secretary. The following papers were 
read and discussed: 

1. “The Two Versions of Spittler’s Prometheus,’ by Albert W. Aron, 

University of Illinois. 

2. “Gestalt und Problem des Toren bei Hugo von Hofmannsthal,” 
by Ernst Feise, The Johns Hopkins University. 
3. “Das Werk Stefan Georges als Gestalt seines Wesens,”’ by Ernst W. 

Jockers, University of Pittsburgh. 

’ The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: Chairman, 

Ernst Feise, The Johns Hopkins University; Secretary, Ernst Rose, New 

York University. About fifty-five members were present. 

Joun C. BLANKENAGEL, Acting Secretary. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL MEETING 


A meeting of the Executive Council and the Trustees of Invested 
Funds was held in Room 1118 of the Brown Hotel, at 11:15 a.m. Wednes- 
day, December 28. 

The Secretary reported that two vacancies existed in the list of Honor- 
ary Members and submitted for consideration the names of seventeen 
foreign scholars who had been suggested by members of the Council. 
The Council then proceeded to ballot. Professors Karl Axel Kock of the 
University of Lund and Ferdinand Lot of the Sorbonne having received 
a majority of the votes cast, it was voted to nominate them to the Associa- 
tion for election as Honorary Members. 

Copies of the report of the Acting Treasurer, John Whyte, were dis- 
tributed, and the financial situation of the Association was discussed. 

The Secretary reminded the Council that Professor Thorndike had 
been elected a member of the Special Committee to administer the 
Revolving Fund for a three-year term,and that thisterm had nowexpired. 
On motion it was voted to re-elect Professor Thorndike as a member of 
this Committee for the coming three years. The Council then adjourned 
until 5:30 p.m. 

At the adjourned meeting the first matter of business considered was 
the place for the annual meeting in 1928. The Secretary laid before the 
Council invitations which had been received from George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C., and from the University of Toronto. 

Dean Henning, who was present by invitation, warmly supported the 
invitation from George Washington University, and Professor Milton 
Buchanan spoke in behalf of Toronto. After informal discussion the 
Council took a ballot which resulted in the choice of Toronto as the 
meeting place for 1928. 
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Professor George H. McKnight, Chairman for the General Committee 
on Research Groups, presented his resignation. Thereupon it was 


Voted: to accept Professor McKnight’s resignation, with an expression of cordial 
appreciation of the efficient service which he had rendered as Chairman of this 
important Committee. It was also 

Voted: that Professor H. Carrington Lancaster, a member of the existing 
Committee, be made Chairman, and that Professor A. C. Baugh be added to the 
Committee. 


Attention was called to the fact that the Association had never adopted 
a set of By-Laws, and that, with the increase of its activities and its 
resources, it was desirable that the duties and powers of the Council and 
executive officers be more carefully defined, and that regulations be drawn 
up setting forth the procedure relating to admission and termination of 
membership. It was 


Voted: that the President appoint a committee of three to draft a set of By-Laws 
for the Association, and also to consider any amendments to the Constitution 
which might seem advisable in perfecting the organization of the Association, this 
Committee being instructed to report its results to the Council on or before the 
next annual meeting. 


[The President appointed as this Committee, Professors R. H. Fife, 
Robert K. Root and Wm. A. Nitze.] 
On motion it was 


Voted: that the $5,000 to be received in 1928 from the grant of the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York be added to the special Emergency Fund, and that out 
of this fund such sums as might be necessary up to $1,000 be allowed to the Com- 
mittee on By-Laws and Amendments for its expenses. 


On motion of Professor Prokosch it was 


Voted: that the Treasurer be instructed to pay the traveling expenses of officers 
of the Association whose duties obliged them to attend the meetings. Also it was 

Voted: that the special trust fund established by the Council in 1922 (see Acts 
of the Council, March 10, 1922, as printed in PMLA, XXXVII, Appendix, 
p. cviii) and heretofore known as the Bright-von Jagemann Fund, hereafter be 
designated the Monograph Endowment Fund. 


It was reported to the Council that the continuance of work on the 
Middle English Dictionary, under the editorship of Professor C. S. 
Northup was seriously jeopardized through the exhaustion of the funds 
which have been employed hitherto in support of his undertaking. It 
was felt that an urgent appeal should be made to the American Council 
of Learned Societies in behalf of this important scholarly project and the 
following resolution was unanimously adopted: 


Whereas, the Executive Council of the Modern Language Association of America 
has received information that the funds which have hitherto been employed to 
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meet the expenses of compiling the Middle English Dictionary are no longer avail- 
able for this purpose, ; 

Resolved, that the Executive Council reaffirm in the strongest terms its belief 
that the compilation of this Dictionary, which was originally undertaken with the 
authorization and cordial approval of the Modern Language Association, is a 
scholarly enterprise of the highest importance, and that after the very encouraging 
progress which has been made through the wise plans and energetic labors of 
Professor Clark S. Northuy, the general editor, it would be a calamity if the work 
should suffer even temporary interruption. 

Resolved, further, that the Executive Council direct the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion to bring this situation to the attention of the American Council of Learned 
Societies in the hope that the necessary resources may be provided to assure the 
completion of the Middle English Dictionary. 


The meeting of the Council thereupon adjourned. 
CARLETON Brown, Secretary. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 
GENERAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The first general session of the Association was held in the University 
Playhouse on the University of Louisville C .mpus. The Association was 
called to order by the President, Professor AsHtEY H. THORNDIKE, 
at 2:45 P.M. 

Owing to sudden illness, President GEorcE CoLvin of the University 
of Louisville was unable to be present, and accordingly the welcome to 
the Association on behalf of the University was given by Dean W. M. 
ANDERSON of the College of Liberal Arts. 

Vice President Bert J. Vos then introduced Professor THORNDIKE, 
who delivered the Presidential Address: Some Remarks on Organization 
and Publicity.* 

Following the address the University of Louisville Players gave a most 
enjoyable performance of Gammer Gurton’s Needle. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING 


GENERAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The second general session of the Association was held in the Crystal 
Ball Room of the Brown Hotel at 8:15 p.m., with President THORNDIKE 
in the chair. 

The appointment of the following Committees was announced by the 
President: 


On Nomination of Officers—Professors FREDERICK TUPPER, IRVILLE LECoMPTE, 
Epwin H. ZeypEL, ArTHUR G. KENNEDY, and Mitton A. BUCHANAN. 


* For the text of this Address, see above, pp. iii. 
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On Resolutions—Professors GusTAV GRUENER, EDwArD C. ARMSTRONG, and 
HELEN E. SANDISON. 

To Audit the Treasurer's Report—Professors C. C. MARDEN, ALBERT C. BAvcH, 
and CLARENCE A. MANNING. 


The reading and discussion of papers was then begun: 

1. “Toward the Rehabilitation of Pepys as a Shakespearean Critic,” 
by Professor HazELTON SPENCER, of the State “allege of Washington. 

2. “A Sixteenth Century Battle of the Books,” by Professor Epw1n 
GREENLAW, of the Jokns Hopkins University. 

3. “Cervantes and Tieck’s Idealism,” by Professor ALFRED EDWIN 
Lussky, of the University of Arkansas. This paper was discussed briefly 
by Professor Lours MARCHAND of the George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville. 

4. “The Celtic Twelve and the Pélerinage de Charlemagne,” by Pro- 
fessor LAuRA HissBarp Loomis, of Wellesley College. 

5. “The Variants of Anatole France’s Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard,” 
by Professor S. M. DELSoNn, of Hamline University. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


DEPARTMENTAL SECTION MEETINGS 


The Association met on Thursday morning at 9:30 a.m. in three sections, 
devoted, respectively, to English, Romance, and Germanic Philology. 


ENGLISH SECTION 


Chairman, Professor Epw1in GREENLAW of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 

The following papers were read: 

6. “Elizabeth as Euphuist before Euphues,” by Professor Theodore 
Stenberg, of the University of Texas. Discussed by Professors M. W. 
Croll and Edward Everett Hale. 

7. “A Defense of Davenant,” by Professor Leslie Hotson, of New York 
University. 

8. “The Authorship of Squire Trelooby,” by Professor John C. Hodges, 
of the University of Tennessee. 

9. “Elizabethan Drama and the Novels of Smollett,” by Professor 
L. M. Ellison, of the Texas State College for Women. 

10. “Burns and his Biographers,’”’ by Professor Franklin Bliss Snyder, 
of Northwestern University. 

11. “A Story from Coleridge’s Note Books,” by Dr. Thomas M. 
Raysor, of The Johns Hopkins University. 

Professor J. O. Mabbott of Northwestern University reported the dis- 
covery of seven manuscript letters of John Milton, which will appear in 
the Columbia University edition of Milton’s works. 

: ERNEST BERNBAUM, Secretary. 
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ROMANCE SECTION 


Chairman, Professor W1LL1AM P. SHEPARD, of Hamilton College. In 
the absence of the Secretary, Professor RuTH PHELPS, Miss ELIzABETH 
NISSEN of the University of Minnesota was elected Acting Secretary. 

The Chairman read a letter of greeting from M. Joseph Bédier, who 
regretted his inability to accept the invitation to attend the meeting. 

The following papers were read and discussed: 

12. “A New Interpretation of the Couronnement de Louis,”’ by Pro- 
fessor Irville C. Lecompte, University of Minnesota. Discussed by Pro- 
fessor Edward C. Armstrong. 

13. “The Private Library of Voltaire at Leningrad,” by Professors 
George’ R. Havens, Ohio State University, and Norman L. Torrey, Yale 
University. 

Professor Havens presented the following resolution which was unan- 
imously adopted, and was forwarded to Dr. V. E. Banck, Director of the 
Public Library in Leningrad: 

The Romance Section of the Modern Language Association of America, in 
convention assembled, has learned that the Public Library of Leningrad intends 
to publish, as scon as is consistent with accuracy, a modern scientific catalog of 
the private library of Voltaire. The Romance Section of this Association wishes to 
express its belief that the publication of this catalog will be of great service to 
Voltaire scholars and will be read with great interest throughout the world. It 
hopes that the enterprise may go forward rapidly and successfully to its conclusion. 


The Section then resumed the reading and discussion of papers: 

14. “Le Mal, force dramatique, chez M. Lenormand,” by Professor 
Adolph J. Dickman, of the University of Iowa. 

15. “Jeunes Gens as Plural of Jeune Homme,” by Professor Edward C. 
Armstrong of Princeton University. Comment by Professor Nitze. 

16. “Torquato Tasso’s Annotations to Horace’s Ars Poetica,” by 
Professor Rudolph Altrocchi, of Brown University. Photostatic copies 
of a few pages were passed around. 

Professor Lancaster recommended the Cours de Civilisation offered 
by the University of Paris. Professors Thieme and Smith endorsed this 
recommendation. 

17. “Solitude and the Desert in French Poetry of the Seventeenth 
Century,” by Professor N. H. Clement of Swarthmore College. Discussed 
by Professors Lancaster and Nitze. 

18. “The Sources of B. Pérez Galdés, Dona Perfecta, Cap. VI,” by 
Professor Alexander H. Krappe, of the University of Minnesota. (Read 


by title in the absence of the author.) 
ELizABETH NISSEN, Acting Secretary. 
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GERMANIC SECTION 
Chairman, Dean Otto HELLER, of Washington University. 


The following papers were read: 

19. “Sudermann’s Heimat Seen from a New Angle,” by Professor 
A. E. Zucker, of the University of Maryland. 

20. ‘“‘The Letters of Ludwig Tieck—A Literary Problem,” by Professor 
E. H. Zeydel, of the University of Cincinnati. 

21. “The Gothic Genitive Plural in -é,” by Professor E. Prokosch, of 
Bryn Mawr College and New York University. 

22. ‘Hat der Wandel in Weltanschauung und Leben Deutschlands eine 
Bedeutung fiir unsren Deutschunterricht?” by Professor A. Busse, of 
Hunter College. 

23. “Gottfried Kinkel, the Ideal Pater Familias,”’ by Professor A. R. W. 
de Jonge, of Milligan College. 

24. “Die Dichterkrénungen im Humanistischen Wien,” by Dr. J. A. 
von Bradish, of the College of the City of New York. 

Professor F. W. J. Heuser, as Chairman of the Committee on Bibli- 
ography, reported that Volume I, Bibliography of German Periodicals had 
been published in October (430 pp., 8-vo, Karl W. Hiersemann, Leipzig). 
This bibliography lists all periodicals appearing since 1860 which deal in 
any way with German language, literature and Volkskunde, naming under 
each item at least one European library where the periodical can be found. 
For Volume II, Denkméaler deutscher Dichtung, the Chairman reported 
progress. The compiler, Dr. Wilhelm Fries, has been at work over a year 
and plans to start in May on a four months’ tour of inspection covering 
the libraries of Germany, Austria, and Switzerland. This volume is 
designed to give information as to the more important MSS, unpublished 
letters and literary remains pertaining to German literature which are 
preserved in their libraries. 

Miss Mariele Schirmer reported for the committee appointed to con- 
sider the organization of a National Association of German Clubs. 

In the absence of the Chairman, the Secretary read the report of the 
Committee of the Goethe Centenary Celebration, which dealt with the 
progress that was being made on the proposed publication, “Goethe in 
America.” 

The following officers were elected for 1928: Chairman, Professor Ernst 
H. Mensel; Secretary, Professor Lawrence M. Price. 

Epwarp H. Seurt, Secretary 


The University of Louisville invited the members and guests of the 
Association to a luncheon served at one o’clock in the Brown Hotel. 
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THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


GENERAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The third general session of the Association was held in the Crystal 
Ball Room on Thursday afternoon at 2:15 o’clock, with President THorn- 
DIKE in the chair. 

Mr. LERoy Etwoop KrmBatt, Managing Trustee, presented the follow- 
ing report on behalf of the Trustees of Invested Funds: 


PERMANENT FUND | 
SECURITIES ON DEPOSIT WITH THE UNITED STATES Trust Co. oF NEw YorK 


. Par Value Book Value 


$9,500 Bond and Mtge. Guarantee Co. 54% First Mtge. on 
2845-50 West 30th St., Bklyn., New York, due July 23, 
1930, int. payable April 1 and Oct.1.................... $ 9,500.00 
8,000 Western Pacific R. R. Corp. 5% bonds, due March 1, 1946, 
int. payable March 1 and Sept.1...................006: 7,976.00 
3,000 Shell Union Oil Sinking Fund 5% bonds, due May 1, 1947, 
int. payable May 1 and November 1 2,904.75 
1,000 Prudence First Mtge. Certificate 54%, due Oct. 1, 1932, 
bond and mtge. made by Langham Hotel Corp., premises 
Central Park West from West 73rd St. to West 74th St., 
1,000.00 
Prndienes First Mtge. Certificate 53%, due July 1, 1931, 
bond and mtge. made by 7th Ave. Hotel Corporation- 
Manger, premises located on the East Side of 7th Ave. 
1,000.00 


$22,500 $22,380.75 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 22, 1927 


RECEIPTS: 
From John Whyte, Treasurer: 
Life Membership payments 
For the purchase of securities 
From the United States Trust Co. of New York: 
Int. on N. Y. Cent. Bonds 
Int. on Langham Hotel Mtge 
Int. on Manger Hotel Mtge 
Int. on Western Pacific Bonds 
Int. on No. 2845-50 West 30th St., Bklyn, N. Y. Mtge. 
Int. on Shell Union Oil Bonds 
Proceeds of sale of $2,000. N. Y. Cent. 5% Bonds ,146. 
Proceeds of sale of $13,000 par Pennsylvania R. R. Co. 5% Bonds... 14,241.50 
Accrued Int. on N. Y. Cent. R. R. Co. and Penn. R. R. Co. Bonds. . . 320.79 
Int. on balances 
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DISBURSEMENTS: 

To John Whyte, Treasurer: 
Int. received from balance in U.S. Trust Co. of New York.......... 2.36 


To United States Trust Co. of New York: 
For purchase of $8,000 par Western Pacific R. R. Corp. 5% bonds, 


Accrued interest on above. . , 121.12 
For purchase of $3,000 par Shell Union Oil Comp. Sinking Fund 45% 

bonds, due 1947, at 96§ plus commissions. . 2 . 2,904.75 
Accrued interest on above. . , 30.00 
For purchase of $9,500 Bond - etna Queenie Co. 34% Fir irst 

Mtge. on No. 2845-50 West 30th St., Bklyn. . a . 9,500.00 


For services rendered in safe-keeping of cnsiiittien, ie a 
income, etc., for both the Permanent Fund and the Monograph 


Fund (24% of the income collected). ............. 32.80 
Cash balance on deposit with the United States Trust Co. of N. Y....... 383.50 
$21,759.37 


MONOGRAPH ENDOWMENT FUND 


SECURITIES ON DEPOSIT WITH THE UNITED States Trust Co. or NEw YorK 
Par Value Book Value 


$10,900 Bond and Mortgage Guarantee Co. 53% First Mtge. on 2845-50 

West 30th St., Bklyn, N. Y., due July 23, 1930, int. payable 

1,400 Bond and Mortgage Guarantee Co. 5$% First Mtge. on property 

of Walcott Holding Corp. on the South Side of 3ist Ave. near 
36th St., Bklyn., N. Y., due 1932, int. payable Jane 1 and Dec.1 1,400 


$12,300 $12,300 
RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 22, 1927 
RECEIPTS: 
Balance carried forward from 1926 $ 107.11 
Proceeds of sale of $9,000 par N. Y. Cent. R. R. Co. 5% bonds at 
Proceeds of sale of $1,000 par Pennsylvania R. R. Co. 5% bond... .. 1,095.50 
Int. on N. Y. Cent. R. R. Co. and Pennsylvania R. R. Co. bonds 
Int. on No. 2845-50 West 30th St., Bklyn., Mtge.................. 94.80 


Contributions for increasing the Monograph Endowment Fund. ... . 1,623.00 


1 
$12,885.09 
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DISBURSEMENTS: 
3 To John Whyte, Treasurer: 


To the United States Trust Co. of New York: 
For purchase of $10,900 Bond and Mtge. Guarantee Co. First Mtge. 


on No. 2845-50 West 30th St., 10,900.00 
se For purchase of $1,400 Bond and Mortgage Guarantee Co. 5}% First 
Mtge. on the Walcott Holding Corp. prop. on the South Side of 

Balance on deposit with the United States Trust Co. of N. Y........... 


Respectfully submitted, 
LeRoy E. 
Epwarp C. ARMSTRONG 

GrorcGE H. NETTLETON, Trustees 


On motion it was Voted: to accept the report of the Trustees of Invested 


Funds. 
Professor JoHN WuytTE, Acting Treasurer of the Association, presented 


the following report: 


A. CURRENT FUNDS 


RECEIPTS: 


From members for 1925 or before..........$ 186.00 

“ Life Memberships. ... .. 1,884.75 $14,524.93 
From Libraries, for XLI or before......... $ 99.27 


“ Foreign Subscribers................ 50.40 $ 735.47 


= © ©Listoel Members............ 17.20 $ 423.64 


From Miscellaneous Sources: 


Joint Membershipsin AFS............$ 200.00 
Membership feesin EETS............ 360.00 
Review of English Studies, subs........ . 18.25 


‘Commonwealth Fund for J. L. Barker. . 


$12,885.09 
i 
From Income of Permanent Fund.........$ 808.84 
q “ Interest on Current Funds.......... 66.62 $ 875.46 
1,000.00 
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Contributions to Monograph Endow- 


Foreign Exchange................... 04 
Refund on Preliminary Circulars...... . 112.42 
On account of excess corrections...:.... 16.00 
Refund of Advances to Monograph Ex- 

EXPENDITURES: 
To George Banta Publishing Co. for PMLA: 
XLI-Suppl. 821.28 
For Administrative Expenses: 
Express and Hauling... 144.16 
Telegraph and Telephone............... 12.61 
Printing and Mimeographing............ 286.76 
Transferred to Monograph Expense Account........... 
To LeRoy E. Kimball, Managing Trustee: 
Life Membership Fees..................$1,884.75 
Added to Permanent Fund.............. 2,643.12 
Contributions to Monograph Endowment 
To American Folklore Society: Membership 
Fees. . .-$ 200.00 
To Early English Text ‘Society: 


To American Council on Education: Dues.... 10.00 
To American Council of Learned Societies: 


Dues. . 186.00 
Traveling Expenses Delegates, 
ing and mailing circulars............. 10.47 
To J. L. Barker, account Commonwealth 
Fund. . ...... 1,000.00 


To Review of English Studies: ‘Subscriptions. .. 18.25 


xxix 


2,591.67 $ 5,936.26 $23,488.42 


$25, 295.69 


0 
$9,111.21 
$5,814.24 
$ 634.80 
$6, 150.87 
$1,784.72 
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Miscellaneous Expenditures: 


Traveling Expenses for Treasurer 
Foreign Exchange and Collection 


Annual Meeting, Preliminary Circulars. . . 
Annual Meeting, Transportation Circulars 
Descriptive pamphlet of MLA publica- 
tions .56 $ 782.92 $25.278.76 


$25,295.69 
B. MONOGRAPH EXPENSE ACCOUNT 
RECEIPTS: 
Balance brought forward 
Interest from Corn Ex. Nat. Bank 
Income from Monograph End. Fund................... 
Transferred from Current Funds 
From Lucy A. Paton for Excess Corrections............. 
Grant of Carnegie Corporation of N. Y................. 3,000.00 
Sales in 1927 107.22 


EXPENDITURES: 
For Paton Monograph (Part Two) including printing, 


Restored to Current 


Balance on hand, Dec. 23, 1927 


C. EMERGENCY FUND ACCOUNT 
RECEIPTS: 
Oct. 1, 1927, from Carnegie Corporation of N. Y. 


D. BALANCE SHEET FOR 1927 


Current Funds 

Permanent Fund 

Monograph Endowment Fund 
Monograph Expense 
Emergency Fund Account................... 


if 
4 
Committee Expenses...................$ 182.06 
Rotograph Fund, Circulars.............. 30.00 
6.40 
Treasurer’s Bond ($8,000) Jan. 1926—Oct. 
i 
| 
f 
% 2,591.67 
$5,367.57 
$6,167.45 
$2,000.00 
Decrease Increase 
$5,527.97 
q 
$1,825.80 $9,999.09 
Net Increase in 8,173.29 
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REVOLVING BOOK FUND 


Dr. Cr. 

PRINCIPAL ACCOUNT: 
Balance on hand, Jan. 1, $3,022.67 
Sales of Krapp (Eng. Lang.in America).................. 961.81 
Sales of Tannenbaum 

Problems in Shakespeare’s Penmanship............... 219.64 
Manufacturing Cost of Tannenbaum 

Problems in Shakespeare’s Penmanship............... $2,227.05 
Balance on hand, Dec. 23, 1927............... 2,014.50 


$4,241.55 $4.241.55 
INCIDENTAL EXPENSE ACCOUNT: 


$ 476.36 $ 476.36 
ROTOGRAPH FUND 


RECEIPTS: 
Balance on hand, Jan. 1, 1927.. . $3,059.81 
Contributions from 57 1927... . 1,425 00 
Int. from Corn Ex. Bank to Dec. 31, 54.53 
Int. from Bryn Mawr Trust Co. to June 30, 1927...................... 28.46 
$4,567.80 
EXPENDITURES: 
$4,567.80 


Professor C. C. MARDEN, Chairman of the Committee to audit the 
accounts of the Treasurer, reported that the Committee had duly exam- 
ined them and had found them to be correct. Thereupon it was Voted: to 
accept the report of the Treasurer. 

Professor EpuARD Proxkoscu, the elected Treasurer of the Association, 
spoke briefly of some of his experiences during the years in which he had 
discharged the onerous duties of this office, and asked the Association to 
give hearty support and codperation to his successor. 

Professor RoBERtT K. Root, as Chairman of the Committee on Selection 
of Rotographs, made a statement covering the work of this Committee 
during the year, and called attention to the opportunity to serve the 
interests of scholarship in this country by suggesting to the Committee 
such MSS as seemed specially important to be reproduced. 
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Professor COLBERT SEARLES, Acting Chairman of the General Com- 
mittee on Rotographs of MSS and Rare Printed Books submitted a 
report of the work of the Committee in securing contributions from 
libraries toward the Rotograph Fund and read the following list of 
libraries which had contributed during the year: 


Amherst College New York Public Library 

Brown University New York University 

Bryn Mawr College University of North Carolina 
University of Buffalo Northwestern University 

Butler University Ohio State University 

University of California University of Pennsylvania 
University of Chicago University of Pittsburgh 
University of Cincinnati Princeton University 

Colgate University Radcliffe College 

Columbia University Randolph-Macon Women’s College 
Cornell University Smith College 

Dartmouth College Sophie Newcomb Memorial College 
University of Delaware University of Southern California 
Duke University Stanford University 

Emory University Swarthmore College 

Goucher College Syracuse University 

Hamilton College University of Texas 

Harvard University Vanderbilt University 

Haverford College Vassar College 

Howard University University of Virginia 
University of Iowa University of Washington 

Johns Hopkins University Washington University 
University of Kansas Washington and Lee University 
Lehigh University Wellesley College 

University of Michigan Wells College 

Mills College Wesleyan University 

University of Minnesota Western Reserve University 
Mount Holyoke College Wheaton College 

University of Nebraska University of Wisconsin 
Newberry Library, Chicago Yale University 


Professor CARLETON Brown, Secretary of the Association, then pre- 
sented the following report: 


An invitation of the Modern Language Association was received from the 
Trustees and faculty of Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, to be represented by 
a delegate at the inauguration of Herbert John Burgstahler as President, Novem- 
ber 18, 1927. The invitation was accepted and Professor Hardin Craig was ap- 
pointed to represent the Association on this occasion. 

During the year an additional vacancy was created in the list of Honorary 
Members by the death of Professor Hugo Schuchardt of the University of Graz, 
April 26, 1927. Among the active members of the Associatien seventeen deaths have 
been reported during the year, including two former Presidents of the Association, 
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Oliver Farrar Emerson (¢ March 13) and Albert Stanburrough Cook (t Septem- 
ber 1). They will long be remembered for their distinguished achievements in 
scholarship and their devoted service to the Association through many years. 

The membership of the Association shows a small increase over the figures for 
the previous year. At present the membership roll shows 3413 annual members 
and 304 life or emeritus members. In addition sixty persons have paid in fees for 
membership to begin Jan. 1, 1928. 

The most important event of the year, so far as the Secretary is concerned, 
has been the transfer of the Executive offices of the Association from Bryn Mawr 
to New York City. New York University has generously provided free of all 
charge a commodious office in Graduate Hall on the University Heights campus 
for carrying on the work of the Association. An invitation is extended to members 
to pay a visit to the new headquarters of the Association when they are in New 
York City. 

As Editor of the quarterly publications, the Secretary presents as his formal 
report Volume XLII of PMLA, which, in addition to the Proceedings and List 
of Members, consisted of 1070 pages as compared with 1044 pages in 1926. It is 
necessary to announce this fact as there is reason to suspect that many members 
do not read their copiesof PMLA. Otherwise it is difficult to explain the repeated 
inquiries which have been addressed to the Secretary as to the place at which the 
next annual meeting is to be held, or as to the officers of certain research group 
meetings—despite the fact that the place of the annual meeting is printed on the 
back cover of every issue of PMLA and the officers of all group meetings are 
announced in the preliminary pages of the June and September numbers. 

Still further evidence pointing in this direction appears in the disappointingly 
small number of sales of the first and second Monographs in the Series issued by the 
Association, although the appearance of the second of these Monographs—Miss 
Albright’s Dramatic Publication in England 1580—1640—was announced in the 
March PMLA and in each succeeding issue. A liberal discount—one third— 
from the list price of all Monographs is allowed to members of the Association. 
And, surely, if members find themselves unable to purchase these books for them- 
selves, they can at least see that copies are purchased by the libraries of their 
institutions. 

The third Monograph in this Series—The Writings of Richard Rolle of Hampole, 
with an Essay on His Life, by Miss Hope Emily Allen, a volume of some 600 pages— 
is expected to issue within a few weeks from the Oxford University Press. Each 
of these Mono graphs is a distinguished scholarly performance of which the Associa- 
tion may justly be proud. But unless the books meet with the sale which is fairly 
to be expected in view of their importance to scholarship, it will seriously limit the 
ability of the Association to carry on the Series with the resources at its disposal. 

With a view to increasing these resources, Mr. William Evarts Benjamin of 
New York City offered several months ago to contribute ihe sum of one thousand 
dollars to the Monograph Endowment Fund, but only on condition that the Fund 
be increased to $20,000. Since then a member of the Association, who desires that 
his name be withheld from publication, has pledged another thousand dollars for 
this purpose, of which he has already paid in $500. At the present time the Fund, 
including definite pledges, amounts to about $13,500. It is hoped that within the 
next few months this may ke brought up to $19,000, thus meeting the conditions 
attached to Mr. Benjamin’s offer and securing for the Monograph Series for all 
future time the annual income from $20,000. E 
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One of the most encouraging events of the year is the grant of $10,000 made 
by the Carnegie Corporation of New York to the Association for general purposes. 
Of this sum one-half has already been paid over, and the remainder is payable in 
two instalments of $2,500 on January 1 and April 1, 1928. The Executive Council 
has voted, in accordance with a recommendation made by the Treasurer, Dr. 
Prokosch, that $3,000 from the Carnegie grant be added to the Monograph Expense 
Account, which during this year has carried unusually heavy expenses in connection 
with the Second Part of the Paton Monograph and the Albright Monograph, and 
which will very shortly be drawn upon for the Allen Monograph. The balance of 
the Carnegie grant is to be kept for the present as a Special Emergency Fund. 

The second work in the Revolving Fund Series—Dr. Samuel A. Tannenbaum’s 
Problems in Shakespeare's Penmanship—made its appearance in the spring of 1927. 
The returns from the sales of this book and of Professor Krapp’s English Language 
in America have been sufficient to enable the Committee to undertake as a third 
number in this Series a reprint of the 1811 edition of The Poems of Mary Tighe, 
with a memorial introduction, footnotes from the text of Keats, and indexes by 
Earle V. Weller. This volume will issue from the press early in 1928. 


It was Voted: to accept the report of the Secretary. 

Professor E. C. ARMSTRONG, as one of the delegates of the Association 
to the American Council of Learned Societies, presented a report on the 
work of the A. C. L. S. for the year and the projects for the future. 

The Secretary reported that the Executive Council at its meeting on 
Wednesday had considered invitations received from the University of 
Toronto and from George Washington University (Washington, D. C.) 
for the annual meeting of the Association in 1928 and had voted to accept 
the invitation of the University of Toronto. 

On behalf of the Executive Council, also, the Secretary presented the 
following names as candidates for Honorary Memberships. 


Professor KARL AxEL Kockx of the University of Lund 
Professor FERDINAND Lot of the Sorbonne 


It was Voted: to instruct the Secretary to cast the ballot of the Association 
for the persons nominated as Honorary Members. 

The Secretary presented for ratification by the Association for the 
second time the following Amendments to the Constitution 


(1) In Article ITI, section 1, relating to the annual membership fee, to substitute 
the word “five” for the word “four.” 

(2) In Article III, section 4, relating to the fee for life membership, to substitute 
the word “‘sixty”’ for “fifty” and “twenty-one dollars” for ‘seventeen dollars and 
fifty cents.” 


It was Voted: to ratify these Amendments, and they were thereupon 


declared adopted. ‘ 
Professor FREDERICK TupPER, Chairman of the Committee on Nom- 


ination of officers, reported the following nominations: 
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For President: Huco K. ScuILitne, University of California. 

For Vice Presidents: Morcan Caraway, Jr., University of Texas, RuTH 
SHEPARD PHELPS, University of Minnesota, GrorGE Pattie Krapp, Columbia 
University. 

As Delegate to the American Council of Learned Societies for the term of four 
years: Kart Younc, Yale University. 


It was Voted: to instruct the Secretary to cast the ballot of the Association 
for the nominees as reported by the Committee, and they were declared 
elected. 

Professor A. C. BAuGH called the attention of the Association to the 
project being undertaken by the Linguistic Society of America to hold 
a Linguistic Institute at Yale University from July 9 to August 17, 1928. 

The following resolution was offered by Professor C. D. ZDANOWICz, 
who explained that similar action had just been taken by the Federation 
of Modern Language Teachers (Central, Southern and Western Division) 
then holding its session in Louisville. 


Resolved: That the results already obtained by the investigations of the Modern 
Foreign Language Study are such as to show the value of a permanent research 
bureau of this type. 

Resolved further, That the Modern Language Association endorse the idea of 
such a permanent bureau and that the present committee of the Modern Language 
Survey be requested to prepare a plan of organization, and that the Executive 
Council of the Association be asked to give assistance and support toward the 
establishment of this research bureau. 


It was Voted: to refer the resolution for consideration to the Executive 
Council. 
There being no further business, the meeting adjourned. 


RESEARCH GROUP MEETINGS 
(4 P.M.) 


(General Topics II) Critical Study of Romanticism. Chairman, D. H. 
Carnahan, University of Illinois; Secretary, S. F. Gingerich, University 
of Michigan. In the absence of the Secretary, the Chairman appointed 
Henry W. Church, Allegheny College, as Acting Secretary. 

The topic for the meeting was. The Main Principles of Romanticism 
in America, England, France, and Germany. The following papers were 
read: 

1. “American Romanticism,” F. L. Pattee, Pennsylvania State College. 

2. “English Romanticism,” Paul Kaufman, American University, 
Washington. 

3. “French Romanticism,”’ Horatio E. Smith, Brown University. 

4. “German Romanticism,” Walter Silz, Harvwrd University. 

5. Summary and Discussion. 
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In the discussion which followed, Dr. Silz and Professors Smith and 
Moraud participated. 

The nominating committee (Professors Crawford,Wood and Cannon) 
presented the following nominations for officers of the group for the 
coming year, and they were elected: Chairman, Paul Kaufman, American 
University; Secretary, Henry W. Church, Allegheny College. About ninety 
persons were in attendance. 

Henry W. Cuurcn, Acting Secretary. 


(Comparative Literature III) Arthurian Romances. Chairman, Roger S. 

Loomis, Columbia University. 

The following papers were read and discussed: 

1. “The Historical Background of Fergus and Galienne,”’ Margaret 
Schlauch, New York University. 

2. “Calogrenant and the Question of Chrétien’s Originality,” Roger 
Sherman Loomis, Columbia University. 

3. “The Unasked Question in the Grail Romances,” W. A. Nitze, 
University of Chicago. 

Professor Nitze gave an account of the Arthurian studies in progress 
at the University of Chicago, and Professor Parry spoke of the forthcoming 
edition of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia Regum Britanniae. 

As officers of the group for 1928, Arthur C. L. Brown, Northwestern 
University, was elected Chairman, and John J. Parry, University of Illinois, 
was re-elected Secretary. About forty persons were in attendance. 

Joun J. Parry, Chairman. 


(English IX) Wordsworth and his Contemporaries. Chairman, Oscar J. 
Campbell, University of Michigan. In the absence of the Chairman, 
Professor R. D. Havens, The Johns Hopkins University, presided. 
The following papers were read: 

1. “Sir Samuel Egerton Brydges,” H. Melville Sayre, University of 
Wisconsin. 

2. “Byron’s Method of Composition, based on the original manuscripts 
of his major poems,” Fannie Ratchford, Librarian of the Wrenn, Aitken 
and Stark Collections, University of Texas. 

3. “Blake, the Touchstone of a Century,” Helen C. White, University 
of Wisconsin. 

WALTER E. Peck, Hunter College, Secretary. 


(English XIT) American Literature. Chairman, Jay B. Hubbell, Duke 
University 
The following papers were read: 
1. “American Scholars and American Literature,” Stanley T. Williams, 
Yale University. 
2. “The Puritan Tradition,” Kenneth B. Murdock, Harvard University. 
3. “The Frontier,” Gregory L. Paine, University of North Carolina. 
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The Advisory Committee voted to submit to members for their con- 
sideration a statement of requirements for the Ph.D. in American litera- 
ture; it protested against the strangle hold of publishers on copyrighted 
source material; and it took under advisement the project of publishing 
a quarterly journal of American literature. 

For the ensuing year Kenneth Murdock of Harvard University was 
elected Chairman and R. E. Spiller, Swarthmore College, Secretary. 

Ernest E. Letsy, Secretary. 


(French III) French Literature of the XVII and XVIII Centuries. 

Chairman, Louis Cons, University of Illinois. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “The Pyrame of Theophile de Viau Reconsidered,”’ by H. Carrington 
Lancaster, The Johns Hopkins University. Discussed by Professors Col- 
bert Searles and Louis Cons 

2. “The Exemplaires Non-cartonnes of the 1682 Edition of Moliére,”’ 
by Bert E. Young, Indiana University. Discussed by Professor Lancaster. 

3. “Racine Janseniste malgre lui,” by Francis A. Waterhouse, Kenyon 
College. 

4. “Clement’s Mérope,” by T. E. Oliver, University of Illinois (given 
in summary). 

5. “L’Affaire Diderot-Grimm contre Rousseau,’ by Professor Albert 
Schinz, Smith College (read, in part, by the Chairman in the absence of 
the author). 

For 1928 the following officers were elected: Chairman, Professor Albert 
Schinz, Smith College; Secretary, Professor Henri Peyre, Bryr Mawr 
College. About forty-five members were present. 

C. F. ZEEK,. Secretary. 


(German III) Goethe. Chairman, Hugo K. Schilling, University of 
California; Secretary, Carl F. Schreiber, Yale University. In the absence 
of the Secretary, Professor Gustav Gruener acted as Secretary pro 
tempore. 

The following papers were read: 
1. “Translating Goethe’s Poems,”’ by William A. Cooper, Stanford 

University. 

2. “Mignon in Prose, Poetry and Music,” by James Davies, University 
of Minnesota. 
3. “An Unpublished Letter of Goethe,” by Bert J. Vos, University of 

Indiana. 

4. “Die Bedeutung des Helena-Aktes in gedanklichen Aufbau von 

Faust IT,” by Traugott Bohme, Ohio State University. 

The fifth paper, “Goethe und die politische Dichtung,” by Erwin G. 

Gudde, University of California, was not read, owing to the lateness of 

the hour. 
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Officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows: Chairman, William 
A. Cooper, Stanford University; Secretary, Carl F. Schreiber, Yale Uni- 
versity. 

Gustav GRUENER, Acting Secretary. 


(Spanish I) Spanish Language. Chairman, Joseph E. Gillet, Bryn Mawr 

College. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “Notes on the Spanish of Yucatan and Tlaxcala,” by A. R. Nykl, 
Marquetie University. 

2. “A Note on Certain Uses of the Spanish Indicative, Present and 
Preterit,” by E. F. Parker, Washington University. 

3. “Further Discussion of the Spanish Subjunctive,”’ by E. R. Sims, 
University of Texas. 

Officers for the coming year were elected as follows: Chairman, Milton 
A. Buchanan, University of Toronto; Secretary, F. Courtney Tarr, Prince- 


ton University. 
CHARLES P. WAGNER, Secretary. 


(Slavonic I) Slavonic Languages and Literatures. Chairman, Clarence A. 
Manning, Columbia University. 


The following papers were read: 

“Pan Amerikan, p.t.,’’ by Orin Stepanek, University of Nebraska. 

“Slowacki and Silvio Pellico,’’ George R. Noyes, University of California, 
read by the Chairman in the absence of the writer. 

Rev. Ernest Zizka, O.S.B., St. Procopius’ College, described the growth 
of the work in Czech and Slovak at that institution and there followed 
considerable discussion as to methods of increasing interest in the various 
Slavonic languages. 

The group will be continued next year with the same chairman. 

CLARENCE A. MANNING, Chairman. 


THURSDAY EVENING 


At seven o’clock a subscription dinner was served to some five hundred 
members of the Association in the Crystal Ball Room of the Brown Hotel. 
Following the dinner a smoker was given with a program arranged by the 
Local Committee. Dean JAmes F. Roysver of the University of North 
Carolina presided. A group of students trom Simmons University sang 
a number of negro spirituals. The Smoke Talk was given by Col. JAMES 
ELLIs. 
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FRIDAY MORNING 
RESEARCH GROUP MEETINGS 


The morning session of Friday was devoted to Research Group Meet- 
ings, which were held in two Divisions, those of the First Division from 
9 until 10:30 o’clock, and those-of the Second from 11 until 12:30 o’clock. 


First Division: 9 A.M. 


(General Topics I) Poetic Form and General #sthetics. Chairman, C. M. 

Lotspeich, University of Cincinnati. 

The Group first took up for consideration the present status of the 
Report on Metrical Notation submitted in December 1924 by the special 
committee appointed by the Association. As a result of this consideration 
it was voted to present the following recommendations to the Executive 
Council of the Association: 


1. That the Committee be continued, and the vacancy caused by the death 
of Professor R. M. Alden be immediately filled. 

2. That the Committee be instructed to proceed to a revision of its report in 
accordance with certain suggestions received since its publication in PMLA, 
in December 1924. 

3. That the Council authorize the printing of the revised report, when ready 
in the form of a pamphlet, and its distribution to the members of the Association. 

4. That the Committee be instructed to use all the means at its command to 
secure intelligent trial and discussion of its proposed notation both within the 
Association and elsewhere during a reasonable period of time. 

5. That the Group on Poetic Form and General A’sthetics be appointed a 
Board of Review for the Committee’s revised report, to recommend to the Associa- 
tion what its first action concerning it should be. 


A paper, “Abercrombie’s View of Poetry,’’ by Theodore Stenberg of 
the University of Texas, was followed by an animated discussion. 
For the coming year Professor Stenberg was elected Chairman of the 
Group. Thirty persons were in attendance. 
C. M. Lotspeicn, Chairman. 


(Comparative Literature IV) Anglo-French Literary Relations. Chairmen, 
Gilbert Chinard, The Johns Hopkins University, and Louis Bredvold, 
University of Michigan 
1. “The Early Stage of Carterianism in England,’’ Marjorie Nicolson, 

Smith College: discussed by F. B. Kaye, Northwestern University. 

2. “Voltaire as Critic of Milton,” W. E. Morris, Jr., Duke niversity: 
discussed by George R. Havens, Ohio State University. 
Professor Chinard continues as Chairman for the coming year, and 

Professor Bredvold was re-elected for a two-year term 

Louts I. BREDVOLD, Chairman. 
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(English I) Old English. Chairman, Kemp Malone, The Johns Hopkins 

University; Secretary, Rudolph Willard, Yale University. 

1. “The Temporal Subjunctive in Old English,’’ Morgan Callaway, Jr., 
University of Texas. 

2. “Old English pon ma pe, py ma pe, etc.,”” G. W. Small, University 
of Washington. 

Both papers were followed by discussion. 

Professor Kemp Malone was re-elected Chairman for the coming year. 
About twenty-five persons were in attendance. 

Kemp MALONE, Chairman. 


(English VI) The Periods of Spenser and Milton. Acting Chairman, 

Edwin Greenlaw, The Johns Hopkins University. 

The following papers were read: , 

1. “The Problem of Spenser’s Fowre Hymnes,” E. B. Fowler, University 
of Louisville: discussed by Professors Hanford, Thompson, and the chair- 
man. 

2. “Spenser’s Alcyon: Arthur Gorges,” Helen Sandison, Vassar College. 

3. “Milton’s Conception of Sampson,” Evert Mordecai Clark, Uni- 
versity of Texas: discussed by Professor Carleton Brown. 

4. “Alleged Fallacies in Milton Scholarship,” J. H. Hanford, University 
of Michigan. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: Chairman, 
Marjorie Nicolson, Smith College; Secretary, E. B. Fowler, University of 
Louisville. 
; Marjorie Nicoxson, Secretary. 
(English X) Victorian Literature. Chairman, Finley M. K. Foster, 

University of Wisconsin. 

General Topic: What is Victorianism? 

The discussion was opened by the following papers in which the general 
topic was considered from the point of view of 

1. Sir William S. Gilbert, Henry Ten Eyck Perry, University of Buffalo. 

2. Matthew Arnold, Sophus Keith Winther, University of Washington. 

3. Evangelical Elements, Edwin Berry Burgum, New York University. 

4. What the Victorians read when they were children, Homer A. Watt, 
New York University. 

The discussion which followed the reading of the papers centered largely 
upon “Victorian complacency” and “Victorian compromise.” In view 
of the diversity of opinion presented by the opening speakers, the Secre- 
tary will distribute to those who were present mimeographed synopses 
of the papers. Those who were not present can receive copies by com- 
municating with Professor Mead. 

The officers for the ensuing year are: Chairman, Walter Graham, 
Western Reserve; Secretary, Edwin Berry Burgum, New York University. 
Fifty-five were present at the meeting. : 

Witcox MEap, Secretary. 
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(English XIII) Present Day English. Chairman, Hans Kurath, Ohio State 

University . 

The following papers were read: 

1. “The Philological Aspect of the Study of American Place Names,” 
by Allen Walker Read, University of Missouri. 

2. “Materials thus far Gathered for the Survey of the Inflections and 
Syntax of Popular American English,” by Charles C. Fries, University 
of Michigan. 

Mr. Fries’s investigation is based on documents on file in the Veterans’ 
Bureau, Washington (for the conditions under which access to these docu- 
ments is secured see PMLA XL, Proceedings, pp. xxxviii-ix). 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. Thomas A. Knott pointed out 
the necessity of keeping the work within the possible bounds of human 
performance, and called attention to the large sacrifice of time and energy 
already made by Mr. Fries. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: Chairman, 
W. A. Craigie, University of Chicago; Secretary, Miles L. Hanley, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. About forty members were present. 

Mites L. HAntey, Secretary. 


(French I) Medieval Literature and Linguistics. Chairman, Louis Allen, 

University of Toronto. 

The following papers were read and discussed: 

1. “The Legend of Buridan,” A. H. Krappe, University of Minnesota. 

2. “A New Manuscript of the Récits d’un Ménestral de Reims,” William 
P. Shepard, Hamilton College. 

3. “French Loanwords in Scottish: A Brief Survey,” Urban T. Holmes, 
University of North Carolina. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: Chairman, 
Professor Urban T. Holmes, University of North Carolina; Secretary, 
Professor C. H. Livingston, Bowdoin College. 

Louis ALLEN, Chairman. 


(Italian I) Italian Literature. Acting Chairman, Walter L. Bullock, 
University of Chicago. Miss Elizabeth Nissen, University of Minnesota, 
was appointed temporary Secretary. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “The Urrea Translation of the Orlando Furioso,’”’ John Van Horne, 
University of Illinois: discussed by Professors Hamilton, Bullock, and 
Altrocchi. 

2. “The Oxford MSS of Cecco d’Ascoli’s Acerba,” John P. Rice, Uni- 
versity of Buffalo: discussed by Professor Altrocchi. 

Officers for the coming year are: Professors Hamilton and Lipari 
(by virtue of their office in the A.A.T.I.). 

ELizaBETH NISSEN, Secretary pro tempore. 
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(German II) Language and Literature of the XVI Century. Chairman, 
Ernst Voss, University of Wisconsin. 


The following papers were read and discussed: 

1. The Low German of Burkhard Waldis, by Prof. Charles Goetsch, 
University of Chicago. 

2. Foreign Influences on the German Proverb in the Sixteenth Century, 
Prof. Richard Jente, Washington University. 

3. Die Vogelhochzeit, by Mr. John G. Kunstmann, University of 
Chicago. 

C. A. Williams, as secretary of the Committee on Bibliography of 
Sixteenth Century Books and Tracts in the German Language, now in the 
libraries of the United States, read his report of the progress of this work 
during 1927. The report was accepted. Since Prof. Williams had asked to 
be relieved of this investigation after three years of service, his resignation 
was accepted, and a vote of thanks was extended to him by the Group. 
Prof. Richard Jente was elected as his successor. 

Prof. Charles Goetsch was elected Chairman for the 1928 meeting and 


Prof. M. B. Evans as Secretary of the Group. 
Cuar_es A. WILLIAMS, Secretary. 


SECOND DIVISION: 11 A.M. 


(General Topics IV) Practical Phonetics. Chairman, J. S. Kenyon, Hiram 

College; Secretary, Thomas A. Knott, Springfield, Mass. 
- The major part of the period was devoted to informal discussion of the 
application of the International Phonetic Alphabet to the investigation 
and teaching of American pronunciation. The following problems were 
discussed: 

1. How shall the retroflex vowel in General American “hurt” be 
represented? 

2. Shall different symbols be used for the two vowels of “further” in 
General American? 

3. Shall the recently adopted A.P.I. modifier for retroflex consonants 
be applied to vowels? 

4. Shall separate symbols be used for the vowels of “merry” and 
“Mary,” or “ferry” and “fairy’’? 

(The official report of this meeting has not been received.) 


(Comparative Literature I) Medieval Latin. Chairman, John M. Manly, 

Uvriversity of Chicago. 

The following papers were presented: 

1. “The Limits of Medieval Rhetoric,’ Charles Sears Baldwin, 
Columbia University (read by Professor Robert K. Root): discussed by 
the Chairman and Professors Root, Lathrop, Tupper and others. 
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2. “The Activities and Plans of the Mediaval Academy,’ George R. 
Coffman (read by the Secretary): discussed by the Chairman, who took 
occasion to suggest that in 1928 the Group hold a joint meeting with 
the Middle English Goup. 

On motion of Professor J. H. Hanford it was Voted: to ask the officers 
of the Association to consider the advisability of substituting for the 
three Departmental Section meetings a Sectional division based upon 
periods—medizval, renaissance, and modern. 

On motion of Professor R. S. Loomis the Chairman of the Group was 
empowered to consult with the Chairman of the General Group Committee 
regarding a possible combination in 1928 with another group. 

The meeting adjourned without electing officers for the coming year. 

RoBeErt S. ForsyTHE, Chairman. 


(English IT) Middle English Language. Chairman, G. H. McKnight, 

Ohio State University. 

The following papers were presented: 

1. “The Writings of St. Birgitta in English Literature before the 
Reformation,” William B. Cumming, Davidson College. 

2. “Middle English as a Link in the Chain of English Study,” Arthur G. 
Kennedy, Stanford University. 

The question of the future scope of the Group was discussed and it was 
voted that the description of the Group be changed to ‘“‘Middle English 


Language and Literature.” 
A. C. BauGH, Secretary. 


(English V) Shakspere. Chairman, T. W. Baldwin, Universtiy of Illinois. 

A paper, “Othello as a Model for Dryden in All for Love,” was presented 
by T. P. Harrison, Jr., University of Texas. 

The larger part of the time was devoted to a discussion based upon 
Dr. Samuel A. Tannenbaum’s Booke of Sir Thomas More under the 
followng head: 

a. “Kyd’s supposed contribution to Sir Thomas More,” Tucker Brooke, 
Yale University. 

b. “Chettle’s supposed contribution to Sir Thomas More,” Oscar J. 
Campbell, University of Michigan (read by the Chairman). 

c. “Heywood’s supposed contribution to Sir Thomas More,” Robert A. 
Law, University of Texas. 

d. Answers and additions by Dr. Tannenbaum, in which he presented 
evidence of a Collier forgery, hitherto undetected. 

The Group expressed to Dr. Tannenbaum its thanks for his substantial 
contribution to the success of the meeting. It was voted to continue the 
Committee on Program, consisting of the Chairman and his predecessors. 
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Officers for the coming year were elected as follows: Chairman, Robert 
A. Law, University of Texas; Secretary, Alexander C. Judson, Indiana 
University. 

ALWIN THALER, Secretary. 
(English VII) Philosophy and Literature of the Classical Period. Chair- 
man, A. E. Case, Yale University. In the absence of the Chairman, 
the Secretary, T. O. Wedel, Carleton College, presided. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “The Development of John Dryden’s Literary Criticism,” Paul 
Spencer Wood, Trinity College: discussion led by R. S. Crane, University 
of Chicago. 

2. “The Third Voyage in Gulliver’s Travels,’ Allen R. Benham, Uni- 
versity of Washington: discussion led by Louis I. Bredvold, University 
of Michigan. The officers were re-elected for the coming year. About 
twenty-five persons were present. 

T. O. WEDEL, Secretary. 


(English XI) Contemporary Literature. Chcirman, Henry Seidel Canby, 
Yale University. In the absence of the Chairman, Howard Mumford 
Jones, University of North Carolina, presided. 

The following topics were taken up for discussion led by the Chairman: 

(a) The Dominant Philosophy, if any, in Contemporary American 
literature. 

(b) Has Realism Run its Course? 

(c) Intellectualism in Modern Poetry. 

(d) The Influence of the Immediate Economic Environment upon 

American Writers. 

A paper, “Determinism in Contemporary Literature,” was presented 
by S. K. Winther, University of Washington. 
Officers for the coming year were elected as follows: 
Chairman, Howard Mumford Jones; Secretary, S. K. Winther. 
Sopuus KeitH WINTHER, Secretary. 


(German IV) German Literature from a Social Point of View. Chairman, 
Edwin H. Zeydel, University of Cincinnati; Secretary, F. H. Reinsch, 
University of California. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “Literaturgeschichte und Volkskunde,” Georg Stefansky, University 
of Prague (read by the Chairman). 

2. ‘‘Wolfflin’s Theories and the Science of Literature,” Otto Koischwitz, 

Hunter College (read by Ernst Rose, New York University). 

3. “Die moderne Literatur in ihren geisteswissenschaftlichen Be- 
ziehungen,” Rolf Hoffmann, University of California. 

The Chairman opened a discussion on the inadequacy of the present 
name of the Group. Upon motion of Professor J. T. Hatfield, it was 
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Voted: That the name of the Group be changed to New Methods of Ap- 
_ proach to the Study of Literature, with the proviso that this name may be 
simplified later if such action is deemed desirable. It was decided that at 
each future meeting one extensive report be solicited on a topic related to 
the new subject-matter of the Group and that papers of general interest 
and appeal in this field be referred to the general meetings of the Associa- 
tion, where they may be heard also by those in other fields. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: Chairman, 
Professor A. Busse, Hunter College; Secretary, Professor T. Béhme, Ohio 
State University. 

Epwin H. Chairman. 


(Spanish IIT) Spanish Literature Since the Renaissance. Chairman, 

E. C. Hills, University of California. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “The Gracioso of Ruiz de Alarcén,” W. S. Hendrix, Ohio State 
University. 

2. “Larra’s Duende sattrico del dia,’’ F. Courtney Tarr, Princeton 
University. 

3. “The Identity of Marfira in the Poems of Diego Hurtado de Men- 
doza,” J. P. Wickersham Crawford, University of Pennsylvania (sum- 
marized by Professor Charles P. Wagner in the absence of the author). 

4. “Guillen de Castro’s Hazafias del Cid, unappreciated by the Critics,” 
Sturgis E. Leavitt, University of North Carolina. 

5. “Casticismo y americanismo en la obra de Rubén Dario,” A. Torres- 
Rioseco, University of Texas. 

The first and last papers provoked interesting discussion, which could 
not be prolonged for lack of time. .; 

A memorial resolution on the death of Professor Hugo A. Rennert, 
offered by Professor Marden, was unanimously adopted. 

The following officers were chosen for the coming year: 

Chairman, J. P. W. Crawford, University of Pennsylvania; Secretary, 
C. E. Anibal, Ohio State University. About ninety persons were present. 

Joun M. Secretary. 


(Scandinavian I) Scandinavian Literature. Chairman, Chester N. Gould, 

University of Chicago. 

The meeting was devoted to discussion of the date of the Eddic Poems 
based upon the paper by A. LeRoy Andrews, which appeared in PMLA 
XLII, pp. 1044-1054. The discussion was led by George T. Flom, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

Professor A. LeRoy Andrews was elected Chairman for the coming 
year with the power to appoint the secretary. Ten persons attended the 
meeting, all of whom took part in the animated discussion. 

Lee M. Secretary. 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON 
GENERAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The fourth general meeting of the Association was held in the Crystal 
Ball Room of the Brown Hotel at 2:00 p.m., with President THORNDIKE 
presiding. 

The reading and discussion of papers was continued: 

25. “The Authenticity of the Groatsworth of Wit,’ by Professor 
CHAUNCEY SANDERS, of Indiana University. 

26. “George Eliot and the Greek Drama,” by Professor Joun S. 
Harrison, of Butler College. 
~ 27. “East and West in Contemporary French Literature,’ by Professor 
HENRI PeEyre, of Bryn Mawr College. 

28. “A Fugitive Pésitical Poem of William Morris,’”’ by Professor 
ArTHUR KYLE Davis, jr., of the University of Virginia. 

29. “Recent Tendencies in the ‘Experimental Theatre’ of Great 
Britain,” by Professor ANNA IRENE MILLER, of Goucher College. 

The Committee on Resolutions, through the Chairman, Professor 
Gustav GRUENER, presented the following resolution: 


Resolved: That the Modern Language Association of America express to the 
authorities of the University of Louisville its grateful appreciation of the cordial 
invitation extended to the Association to hold its annual meeting at Louisville 
in December 1927, and of the hospitality shown to the Association during its 
sessions, and, also, thank heartily the members of the Local Committee of Arrange- 
ments for their courtesy, thoroughness, and efficiency in providing for the enter- 
tainment and comfort of the visiting members.* 


The resolution was unanimously adopted. Thereupon the Association 
adjourned at 4:10 p.m. 


Papers READ BY TITLE 


30. “The Rimed Coutume of the Physiocrates,” by Dr. Maup Etiza- 
BETH TEMPLE, of Hartford, Conn. 

31. “Die Entwicklung von Paul Heyses Novellentechnik,’”’ by Dr. 
Max W. Quant, of the University of Wisconsin. 

32. “The Cause of the Breaking in Vulgar Latin Long and Open e 
and 0,” by Professor HENRY DEXTER LEARNED, of the University of North 
Carolina. 

33. “Dating the Proverbs of Alfred,” by HELEN P. Soutu, of Bryn Mawr 
College. 

34. “Metaphoric Uses of Verbs of Motion,’ by Kiara H. CoLtitz, 
of Baltimore, Md. 

* The Secretary of the Association desires specially to record his appreciation 
of the codperation which was given by Professor Karl J. Holzknecht, Chairman of 
the Local Committee, in the laborious correspondence connected with the arrange- 
ments for the Louisville meeting. 
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35. “Without Rime or Reason,’”’ by Professor J. W. RANKIN, of the 
University of Missouri. 

36. “The Influence of Thomas Love Peacock upon George Meredith,” 
by Professor L. L. Crick, of the University of Texas. 

37. “The American Poets and the Far East,’’ by Professor Wm. 
LEONARD SCHWARTZ, of Stanford University. 

38. “William Mason’s Alterations of Horace Walpole’s The Mysterious 
Mother,” by Professor Kart J. HotzKnecut, of the University of Louis- 
ville. 

39. “The Poems of William Barnes and Thomas Hardy,” by Professor 
Kart J. Hotzknecut, of the University of Louisville. 

40. “My Jewish Gaberdine,” by M. Cuannino Lintuicum, of the 
University of Illinois. 

41. “Whitman’s Revisions,” by Professor Ki: 1s CAMPBELL, of the 
University of Texas. 

42. “The Gregorian Mission and Early English Education,” by Pro- 
fessor PUTNAM FENNELL JONES, of the University of Pittsburgh. 

43. “The Merry Wives of Windsor: A Newly Discovered Analogue,” 
by Professor RoBert S. Forsytue, of the University of North Dakota. 

44. “Swift’s Malicious Paragraph,” by Professor ROBERT S. ForRsYTHE, 
of the University of North Dakota. 

45. “Conventions of Platonic Drama in the Heroic Plays of Orrery 
and Dryden,” by Professor KATHLEEN M. Lyncu, of Mount Holyoke 
College. 

46. “French Travelers in Greece,’”’ (1820-1830), by Professor EMILE 
MALakIs, of the University of Pennsylvania. 

47. “Some Extra-canonical Semitic Influences upon Milton’s Story of 
the Fall,” by Professor E>warpD CHAUNCEY BALDWIN, of the University 
of Illinois. 

48. “Ben Jonson’s Influence on the Courtier Poets of the Early Seven- 
teenth Century,” by Professor ALBERT GRANBERRY REED, of Louisiana 
University. 

49. “The Literature of the Western Pennsylvania Frontier,’ by Dr. 
CLaubDE M. NEWLIN, of the University of Pittsburgh. 

50. “The Authorship of Anything for a Quiet Life,’’ by Professor 
D. DunkKEL, of the University of Rochester. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


[Adopted December 29, 1903. Amended December 29, 1915, March 31, 
1920, December 29, 1923, December 29, 1925, and 
December 29, 1927.] 


I 

The name of this Society shall be ToE MopERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
oF AMERICA. 

II 

1. The object of this Association shall be the advancement of the study 
of the Modern Languages and their Literatures through the promotion 
of friendly relations among scholars, through the publication of the results 
of investigations by members, and through the presentation and dis- 
cussion of papers at an annual meeting. 

2. The meeting of the Association shall be held at such place and time 
as the Executive Council shall from year to year determine. These annual 
meetings shall be held alternately East and West of the eastern boundaries 
of Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee and Alabama. 


Ill 

1. Any person whose candidacy has been approved by the Secretary 
or Treasurer may become a member on the payment of five dollars, and 
may continue a member by the payment of the same amount each year. 

2. Members of other societies of scholars or teachers may be admitted 
either to membership in the Association, or to affiliation with the same, 
upon such terms as the Executive Council shall from time to time deter- 
mine. Members of other societies so admitted to membership in the 
Association shall have all the rights and privileges pertaining thereto; 
persons admitted to affiliation with the Association shall have such rights 
and privileges as may be mutually agreed upon, but not the right to vote 
or to hold office in the Association. 

3. Persons who for twenty-five years or more have been active members 
in good and regular standing may, on retiring from active service as 
teachers, be continued as active members without further payment of 
dues. 

4. Any member, or any person eligible to membership, may become 
a life member by a single phyment of sixty dollars or by the payment of 
twenty-one dollars for three successive years. With each completed decade 
of membership in good and regular standing, the fee for life membership 
shall be diminished by one-fourth. Persons who have paid forty annual 
membership fees shall automatically become life members without further 
payment. 
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5. Distinguished foreign scholars may be elected to honorary member- 
ship by the Association on nomination by the Executive Council. But 
the number of honorary members shall not at any time exceed forty. 


IV 


1. The officers and governing boards of the Association shall be: 
a President, three Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Editorial 
Committee consisting of the Secretary of the Association (who shall be 
Chairman ex officio), and four other members; and an Executive Council 
consisting of the aforementioned officers, the Chairmen of the several 
Divisions, and seven other members. 

2. The President and the Vice-Presidents shall be elected by the 
Association, to hold office for one year. 

3. The Chairmen and Secretaries of Divisions shall be chosen by the 
respective Divisions. 

4. The other officers shall be elected by the Association for the term 
of three years. Vacancies occurring between annual meetings shall be 
filled by the Executive Council. 

1. The President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary, and Treasurer shall 
perform the usual duties of such officers. The Secretary shall also have 
general responsibility for preparing the program of the annual meeting, 
and shall edit the Publications of the Association. The Treasurer shall 
also have charge of business arrangements relating to the Publications 
of the Association. 

2. The Executive Council shall perform the duties assigned to it in 
Articles II, III, IV, VII, and VIII; it shall, moreover, determine such 
questions of policy as may be referred to it by the Association and such 
as may arise in the course of the year and call for immediate decision. 

3. The Editorial Committee shall render such assistance as the Secre- 
tary may need in editing the Publications of the Association and preparing 
the annual program. 


VI 


1. The Association may, to further investigation in any special branch 
of Modern Language study, create a Section devoted to that end. 

2. The officers of a Section shzll be a Chairman and a Secretary, elected 
annually by the Association. They shall form a standing committee of 
the Association, and may add to their number any other members in- 
terested in the same subject. 


VII 


1. When, for geographical reasons, the members from any group of 
States shall find it expedient to hold a separate annual meeting, the 
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Executive Council may arrange with these members to form a Division, 
with power to call a meeting at such place and time as the members of 
the Division shall select. The expense of Division meetings shall be borne 
by the Association. The total number of Divisions shall not at any time 
exceed three. The present Division is hereby continued. 

2. The members of a Division shall pay their dues to the Treasurer 
of the Association, and shall enjoy the same rights and privileges and be 
subject to the same conditions as other members of the Association. 

3. The officers of a Division shall be a Chairman and a Secretary. The 
Division shall, moreover, have power to create such committees as may 
be needed for its own business. The program of the Division meeting 
shall be prepared by the Secretary of the Division in consultation with 
the Secretary of the Association. 


Vil 


Amendments to this Constitution must first be approved by two-thirds 
of the members of the Executive Council, and afterwards be ratified by 
a two-thirds vote at two successive annual meetings of the Association. 
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PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE 
PACIFIC COAST 


The Twenty-Ninth Annual Meeting of the Philological Association of 
the Pacific Coast was held in. Wheeler Hall, University of California, 
Nov. 25-26, 1927. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING 


The Executive Committee convened at 10.15 a.m., November 25; 
present: Professors Gray, Schevill, McCown, Noyes, Diamond, Bell. 
The Committee approved the program as printed. Action of the Secretary 
during the year, on behalf of the Committee, in notifying the following 
of their election to membership, was approved: 


Woodworth, Dr. Dorothea C., Instructor in Latin and Greek, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. 

Dean, Ardys T., M.A., Instructor in English, University of Illinois, 
Urbana. 

Richter, Dr. Margaret, 723 S. Bronson Ave., Los Angeles, California. 


In case of ordinary nominations to membership during the course of 
the year between Committee meetings, the Secretary was authorized to 
act hereafter for the Committee. 

The following new nominations were favorably acted upon: 


Griggs, Earl L., Asst. Prof. of English, University of Oregon, Eugene. 

Crain, Cordelia D., Instructor in Public Speaking, University of 
California, Berkeley. 

von Grueningen, J. P., Instructor, Pasadena Junior College. 

Gulich, F. L., Associate in Public Speaking, University of California, 
Berkeley. 

Hart, Charles R., Asst. Prof. of French, Reed College, Oregon. 

Hill, H. W., Prof. of English, University of California, Berkeley. 

Hoffmann, Rolf, Lecturer in German, University of California at Los 
Angeles. 

Ives, Annette C., Asst. Prof. of French, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 

James, E. O., Professor of English, Mills College, California. 

Jones, Leslie W., Asst. Prof. of Latin, University of California, Berkeley. 
Leonard, Edwin S., Jr., A.B., Assistant in Latin, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. ’ 
Mohme, Erwin T., Associate Prof. of German, University of Southern 

California, Los Angeles. 
van Norden, Miss Linda, M.A., 329 Lincoln Ave., Palo Alto. 
Patterson, Arthur S., Visiting Prof. of Spanish, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles. 
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Perstein, A., Associate in Public Speaking, University of California, 
Berkeley. 
Smith, M. Elwood, Dean of the School of Basic Arts and Sciences, 
Oregon State Agricultural College, Corvallis, Oregon. 
Spaulding, Robert K., Asst. Prof. of Spanish, University of California, 
Berkeley. 
Thompson, A. R., Lecturer in Public Speaking, University of California, 
Berkeley. 
The Committee authorized the disbursement of $10 for service in 
connection with the meeting. 
. Committee adjourned. 
C. H. BELL, Secretary. 


The first session was called to order by President Gray at 10:40 a.m. 
The minutes of the last meeting were approved as printed in the Publica- 
tions of the Modern Language Association of America and in the Tran- — 
sactions of the American Philological Association. 

The Secretary reported a gain of 14 members during the year, and a 
loss of 21, including the loss by death of Benj. Ide Wheeler, discussed 
innovations in connection with the program, and announced the list of 
newly elected members. A motion, presented a year ago, was carried 
amending Art. IV, Secs. 1 and 2 of the Constitution, revising the figures 
of the membership dues to correspond to the actual present figures. 

The Treasurer submitted the following report, which was referred to 
the Auditing Committee: 


RECEIPTS: 
Balance in treasury at last meeting......................-5 $412.36 
Interest on deposits... . . . 19.72 
Expenditures itemized 
Treasurer 
Stationery for Treas. and Sec’y.............02050005 3.75 
18.63 
Secretary 
Envelopes and postage... .... 9.26 
Envelopes and postage. 7.95 


117.71 
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For expenses of last 10.00 
Refund on mistaken 6.80 


The President announced the following Committee appointments: 


Nominating: J. T. Allen (1 yr.), McKinlay (2 yrs.), Briggs (3 yrs.). 
Auditing: Schwartz, Morley. 
Social: Linforth (Chairman), Foster, Utter. 


The remainder of the forenoon session was devoted to the reading of 
papers as printed in the program, with 42 members in attendance. Ad- 
journment at 12:18 m. 

The second session was convened by President Gray at 2:00 p.m. 
The program was followed as printed, with 66 members in attendance. 
A few minutes were devoted to business in the middle of the program. 
Upon recommendation of the Executive Committee, Stanford University, 
was decided upon as the place of next meeting. The Auditing Committee 
reported approval of the Treasurer’s Report, which was then accepted. 
Adjournment took place at 4 P.M. 

The annual banquet was held on the evening of Nov. 25 in the dining 
hall of the Faculty Club. There were 49 in attendance, including Prof. 
Joseph Bédier, who was the guest of the Association. The banquet 
was followed by the President’s Annual Address: Reconstruction of a 
Lost Play, by Pres. Henry David Gray of Stanford, and by an enjoyable 
program of after-dinner speeches. The Nominating Committee reported 
the following nominations for the ensuing year, and the Secretary was 
instructed to cast his ballot for them: 


President: George R. Noyes. 

Vice-Presidents: Aurelio M. Espinosa, Rudolph Schevill. 

Secretary: Clair Hayden Bell. 

Treasurer: Chester C. McCown. 

Executive Committee: The above named officers and William Diamond, 
Arthur G. Kennedy, Geo. M. Calhoun, Ernest W. Martin. 


On Saturday morning an English and a Foreign Language section were 
held simultaneously according to program, except that Paper No. 16, 
by Prof. Annette C. Ives, was read by title in her absence. 

Before final adjournment, the two sections united fora brief business 
session. On motion of Prof. Foster, $100 was appropriated from the 
treasury to the fund of the M.L.A. for the publication of monographs. 
Upon motion of Prof. Kennedy, the President appointed Profs. Deutsch 
and Kennedy as a Committee on Resolutions in connection with the 
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death of Benjamin Ide Wheeler. The Committee presented as its report 
the following biographical memoir, which was adopted and ordered 
spread upon the minutes: 


“On May 3, 1927, Benjamin Ide Wheeler, President Emeritus of the University 
of California, died in Vienna, Austria, at the age of seventy-three years. Dr. 
Wheeler’s membership in the American Philological Association dates from 1879, 
and Comparative Philology and Greek were the fields of his teaching and research 
up to the time when he assumed the presidency of the University of California, 
July 18, 1899. 

After brief periods of teaching at Brown and Harvard, he went to Cornell 


. University in 1886 and for thirteen years teught Comparative Philology and Greek. 


This service was broken by the year spent as Professor in the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens, 1895-1896. His writings, up to the time of his coming 
to California, lay mainly in the field of the science of language, although to this 
period belong also his Life of Alexander the Great and his Ingersoll lectures entitled 
“Dionysos and Immortality.” 

Throughout his life he maintained his interest in linguistics, and on his retire- 
ment he had hoped to return to the field to which he had devoted himself before 
entering upon university administration. 

But his name will, of course, be remembered as that of a great university presi- 
dent. For twenty years he was at the head of the University of California, and his 
administration was marked by most important developments. Scholarship and 
research always were to the fore in his mind, and he constantly sought able scholars 
to add to the faculty. From the very beginning he made the building of a great 
library one of the important planks of his platform. A great building program on 
the campus, the establishment of University centers in widely separated parts of 
the State, the development of activities that would bring the University into closer 
touch with the people, the establishment of student self-government—these are 
among the activities which are best known. 

He regarded himself largely as the integrating factor in a University scattered 
in widely separated parts of the State; and to the people of California, he was the 
symbol and embodiment of the University. 

Benjamin Ide Wheeler was one of the great university presidents of his genera- 
tion and left a profound impression on the state universities of the nation. 

We, his colleagues in the Philological Association of the Pacific Coast, desire 
to place on record our appreciation of Dr. Wheeler as a scholar, as an administrator, 
and as a man, and we direct that this statement be spread upon our minutes and 
a copy sent to Mrs. Benjamin Ide Wheeler.” 


Upon motion of Prof. Schwartz, an expression of thanks was voted 
to the administration of the University of California for the hospitality 
accorded to the Association. 

Adjournment at 12 m. 


Ciair HAYDEN BELL, Secretary. 
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PROGRAM 


First SESSION 
Friday, November 25, 10:30 A.M. 


1. “‘Raabe’s Conception of America as Reflected in His Novels,” by 
Professor E. O. EcKELMAN, of the University of Washington. 

2. “A Study of Amy Lowell’s Far Eastern Verse,” by Professor WILLIAM 
LEONARD SCHWARTZ, of Stanford University. 

3. “The Social Ideals of Hesiod,” by Professor CHESTER C. McCown, 
of the Pacific School of Religion. . 

4. “Shakespeare’s Disposition of the Dead and Dying on the Eliza- 
bethan Stage,” by Professor ALLISON GAw, of the University of Southern 
California. 


SECOND SESSION 
Friday, November 25, 2:00 P.M. 


5. “Richardson, Wetzlar and Goethe,” by Professor LawRENCE M. 
Price, of the University of California. 

6. “Slowacki and Silvio Pellico,” by Professor G. R. Noyes, of the 
University of California. 

7. “The Conception of Don Quixote and Similar Themes,” by Professor 
RvuDOLPH SCHEVILL, of the University of California. 

8. “Causes and Nature of the Festschrift,” by Professor S. G. MorLEy, 
of the University of California. 

9. “Low Tragedy,” by Professor Ropert P. Utter, of the University 
of California. 


DINNER AND SMOKER 
Friday, November 25, 7:00 P.M. 


Faculty Club 
President’s Address, “Reconstruction of a Lost Play,’ by Professor 
Henry Davin Gray, of Stanford University. 


THIRD SESSION 
Saturday, November 26, 9:30 A.M. 


ENGLISH SECTION 
Professor ARTHUR G. KENNEDY, Chairman 

11. “Brooke’s Universal Beauty and Modern Thought,” by Dr. 
LIONEL STEVENSON, of the University of California. 

12. “The Origins of the Personal Essay in England,” by Professor 
Louis Wann, of the University of Southern California. 

13. “The Tragedy of Swift’s Life,” by Professor Percy H. Houston, 
of the University of California at Los Angeles. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGE SECTION 


Professor RuDOLPH ScHEVILL, Chairman 

14. “‘Alexander’s Horns,” by Professor ANDREW R. ANDERSON, of 
the University of Utah. 

15. “The Golden Candelabrum, and the Rainbow Colors—Two Notes 
on Dante’s Relation to his Sources,” by Professor HERBERT D. AUSTIN, 
of the University of Southern California. 

16. “The Influence of the Visual Sense upon the Writings of Eugéne 
Fromentin, Artist and Author,” by Professor ANNETTE C. Ives, of the 
University of Southern California. 

17. “The Infinitive with Object Pronoun in Modern Spanish Prose,” 


by Professor Guy BLaANDIN of the State Teachers College of 


Fresno. 
18. ‘Common Elements in Vigny and Maupassant,” by Professor 
Ray P. Bowen, of the University of Oregon. 


PAPERS READ BY TITLE 


19. “Parody in Exry Man Out of His Humor,” by Professor Horr 
TrAVER, of Mills College. 

20. “In Behalf of the Dictionary,”’ by Professor A. S. PATTERSON, 
Visiting Professor of Spanish at the University of Southern California. 

21. “Properties in the Plays of Shakespeare,” by Professor WILLIAM 
MAXWELL, of Santa Barbara State College. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 
OF THE 


MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


(Corrected to March 27, 1928) 
Life and Emeritus Members are indicated by 


Abbot, Francis Harris, Professor of French, University of Virginia, University, Va. 

Abbott, Allan, Associate Professor of English, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New 
York City. 

Abbott, Charles David, Instructor in English, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Abbott, Julia E., address unknown. 

Abbuhl, Frederick, Assistant Professor of English, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, 
N. Y. [17 Parkview Court] 

Ackerman, Ethel M., Assistant Professor of English, Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn. 
[1650 Hewitt Ave.] 

Ackermann, Rev. Carl, Head of the English Department, Capital University, Columbus, 
O. [2315 Main St.] 

Acton, Hul-Cee Marcus, Associate Professor of Romance Languages, Howard College, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. (8002 Fourth Ave. S.] 

Adams, Arlon T., Associate Professor of English, Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn. [1443 
Capitol Ave.] 

« Adams, Arthur, Professor of English and Librarian, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 
~ Adams, Edward Larrabee, Associate Professor of Romance Languages, University of Mich- 

igan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [1850 Washtenaw Ave.] 

Adams, Eleanor N., President and Professor of English, Oxford College for Women, Ox- 
ford, O. 

Adams, Helen Rose, Graduate Student in English Literature, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. [636 N. Main St., Meadville, Pa.] 

Adams, John Chester, Assistant Professor of English, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Adams, John R., Associate in English, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
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Modern Language Series 


Books of Permanent Value 
Abry-Audic-Crouzet’s Histoire Illustrée de la Littérature 
Frangai 
A standard school and reference manual that treats 
in sixty-seven compact chapters the entire develop- 
ment of French literature, with a minimum of cri- 
tical opinion and a maximum of facts. ($2.00) 


Romera-Navarro’s Historia de la Literatura Espafola 
A comprehensive and scholarly history of Spanish 
literature, based on a new and independent investiga- 
tion of literary men and movements. No less than 
four out of forty-six chapters are devoted to the 
field of contemporary literature. ($4.00) 


Chanson de Roland, Oxford Version (Jenkins) 
The first edition of the Old French poem to ap- 
pear with an English commentary and glossary. It 
places within the reach of students of Romance 
Philology and Medieval Studies the complete text, 
with a running commentary. ($3.60) 

Dante’s Divina Commedia (Grandgent) 
The standard American edition of this masterpiece, 
provided with all information requisite for the un- 
derstanding of Dante and of his poem. ($3.20) 


Heath’s Pequejfio Larousse Ilustrado (Augé and de Toro 
y Gisbert) 
Based on the latest edition of the Royal Academy’s 
dictionary, this book comprises the usage of cul- 
tured Spaniards and a gazetteer of 525 pages. ($3.60) 
Heath’s Nouveau Petit Larousse Illustré (Augé) 
The American edition of this new standard dic- 
tionary, embodying not only all the words conse- 
crated by good usage but also 613 pages of ency- 
clopedic information. ($3.00) 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 
DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
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New Books Published During 1927 


FRENCH 
Armstrong: Syntax of the French Verb—Third Edition 
Bassett: La Carte de France 
Levi: Reading, Writing and Speaking French 
Moliére: Le Misanthrope (Oliver) 
Nitze and Dargan: History of French Literature—Re- 
vised 


GERMAN 
Diamond and Reinsch: Nachlese 


Pope: German Reader for Beginners 
Schiller: Die Jungfrau von Orleans (Heffner) 


ITALIAN 
Marinoni and Passarelli: Simple Italian Lessons 


SPANISH 
Buceta and Cornish: Tres Comedias Contemporaneas 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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Albert Teachers’ Agency 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Established 1885 


This Agency has been successful in plac- 
ing many teachers and professors of 
Romance Languages, Classics and Eng- 
lish in desirable positions. During the 
past year, we filled an unsually large num- 
ber of positions at salaries ranging from 
$1500 to $3800, and several at $5,000. If 
you want to capitalize your training and 
experience it would be wise to avail your- 
self of our facilities. In our Chicago of- 
fice our Managers do departmental work. 
One of these devotes much of his time to 
the placing of Language teachers. He 
knows the field and keeps in touch with 
the better grade of institutions. The Al- 
bert Teachers’ Agency was established in 
1885, is still young and yearly adding to 
its clientele. This continuous growth is 
the result of live wire methods, highest 
degree of efficiency, strong organization, 
all with an eye single to giving satisfac- 
tory service. If interested in securing a 
promotion, come to us early. 


Other Offices: 
NEW YORK WICHITA 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


Oxford Book of American Verse 


Chosen and Edited by Buiss CARMAN. Cloth, $3.75 
‘o bound in Three Quarter Morocco, $8.50 


Bliss Carman, editor, poet, and author of Echoes from Vagabondia 
and other volumes of verse, has collected within the covers of this 
handy volume the best from the whole field of American verse. To 
the general reader, the poet, and the scholar, this volume, com- 
panion to the Oxford Book of English Verse, is offered as a record 


- of the development of poetry in America. 


The Pocket Oxford Dictionary cf Current English 
Compiled by F. G. Fow.er and H. W. Fow er. 


AMERICAN EDITION, revised by Proressor GEORGE — 


SANTVOORD. 


“The best bargain in dictionaries I 
have yet seen.”—Prof. H. F. West, 


D. L. 


College. 

“The best dictionary.”—Prof. 
Clark, Columbia University. 

“A remarkable combination of cheap- 
ness and compactness.”——G. F. Rey- 
nolds, University of Colorado. 

“A most valuable book.”—Prof. C. 
Tull, Cornell College. 

“Splendid.”—Col. L. H. Holt, U. S. 

ilitary Academy. 

“Meets every need.”—Prof. D. Amb- 

ler, University of Minnesota. 


00 


“The best dictionary of its size and 
ice.”—Prof. H. W. Herrington, 
yracuse University. 

“The best of the dictionaries.” —Prof. 

E. L. Beck, Ohio State University. 

“The best student dictionary.””—Prof. 

E. P. Kelly, Dartmouth aw 

“Excellent volume.” —Prof. H. S. Gul- 

liver, Yale University. 

“An admirable piece of work.”—Prof. 
° Crashaw, Colgate University. 

“It is a real achievement.”—Miss 

Gardner, University of Kansas. 

“The best of the pocket dictionaries.” 

— Prof. E. A. Hall, Adelphi College. 


A Dictionary of Modern English Usage 


By H. W. Fow ter. 


“The book is a wonder.”—Miss J. 
Schundler, Packer Collegiate Insti- 
tute. 

“This book is of the value.” — 
Prof. Raymond Weeks, Columbia 

“It is inspired.”—Prof. G. F. Jensen, 
Connecticut College. 

“The book is a golden one.’’—Prof. 
S. B. Gass, Uultectty of Nebraska. 


Oxford India Paper, $4.00 


“In y= an admirable book.’’— 
Prof. Root, Princeton Uni- 
versity. 

“The best book anywhere available 
for courses in composition.”—Prof. 
B. DeVoto, University of Illinois. 
“Invaluable !”—Prof. M. E. Nicolson, 
Vassar College. 

“I recommend it pishly to a 
class in 
C. Hannay, Boston Valeo. 


ay Oxford University Press 


American Branch 


35 West Thirty-Second Street 


New York City 


Alexandre Dumas fils, Dramatist 


By H. STANLEY SCHWARZ, Ph.D. 
Associate Professor of French in New York University 


Contents: Dumas fils—his life—His position in French 
drama.—His debt to other writers—His comedy of manners.— 
His thesis-drama.—His symbolistic last plays. — 
His plays in  collaboration—His dramatic theories.—His 
dramatic technique.—His ideas on woman.—On the manners of 
his day—On social problems.—His influence.—Bibliography. 
8vo, xvi+216 pages; blue cloth, gold lettered. 
. 4.00 


William Mason: A Study in Eighteenth Century Culture. 
By Joun W. Draper, PH. =D, Professor of English in the 
University of Maine. 

8vo, xvit+398 pages; bound in blue cloth, gold-lettered; 
choicely illustrated. Price: $6.50. 


James Shirley, Dramatist: A Biographical and Critical Study. 
By ArtHuR HuntiIncTon Nason, Pu.D., Professor of 
Pig rs in New York University. 

vo, xvit-472 pages; bound in red cloth; choicely illustrated. 
( The "New York University Press, selling “agent. ) Price: $5.00. 


Cavalier and Puritan: Ballads and Broadsides Illustrating the 
: Period of the Great Rebellion, 1640-1660. Edited with an 
introduction and notes by Hyper E. ROottins, Pu.D., 
Professor of English in Harvard University. 
8v0, xvi+532 pages; choicely illustrated. Students’ Edition, 
$6.50; De Luxe Edition, $7.50. 


Chaucer’s Constance and Accused Queens. By MARGARET 
ScuiaucH, PH.D., Assistant Professor of English in New 
York University. 

++142 pp.; bound in blue cloth, gold-lettered. Price: 


THE NEW YORK UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Washington Square East New York City 
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Modern Bumanities Research Association 
Box 84, Antversity Heights New York City 


On the ground of its international services to scholarship, the 
MODERN HUMANITIES RESEARCH ASSOCIATION asks 
the renewal of your membership (or your enrollment as a new 
member) for the year beginning October 1, 1927. 


he Modern Humanities Research Association publishes 
thrice yearly a bulletin entitled M.H.R.A. containing studies in 
modern language and literature (especially in the Romance field), 
notices of new books, and news of the Association. Price to non- 


~ members, 7s. 6d., a year; to members—free. 


The Association publishes the annual Bibliography of Eng- 
lish Language and Literature, now in its seventh volume. Price 
» non-members, 6s.; to members, 3s. 3d.—at the American of- 

ice, 


The Association publishes quarterly The Modern Language 
Review. Price to non-members, 25s.; to members, 15s.—$3.75. 


The Association publishes a series of monographs—the orig- 
inal researches of members of the association: for sale to mem- 
bers at a reduced rate. 


To American members engaged in research work overseas, 
the Association supplies the introductions necessary for admis- 
sion to private libraries and collections. 


To American members working at home, the Association of- 
fers a “record-agent” service in procuring information from 
British and European libraries and in arranging for the copying 
of passages from books, manuscripts, etc. 


Both for the service it may be to you personally and for the 
service that it is to others, it merits your support. If you are 
already a member, will you not renew your membership for the 
year beginning October 1, 1927? If you are not a member, will 
you not become one? 


The annual dues are only $2.00—to a member of the Modern 
Language Association, $1.50. 


Please make checks payable to 
Modern Bumanities Research Association 
and mail to 
ARTHUR H. NASON 
Sub-Secretary for America 


Box 84, Antversity Frights Nem York City 
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The Colonnade 
VoLtuME XIV 
including a centenary reprint of 
THE POETICAL WoRKS OF 
Joun TruMBUuLL, LL.D. 
verse-satirist of the American Revolution, 


published by the Andiron Club of New York City, 
presents the principal contributions to scholarship 
and belles-lettres considered at meetings of the 
society during the period of the preparation of this 
volume, together with a complete reprint verbatim 
et literatim (even to the typographical errors) of 
“The Poetical Works of John Trumbull, LL.D., 
containing McFingal, a modern Epic Poem, revised 
and corrected, with copious explanatory notes; The 
Progress of Dulness; and a collection of Poems on 
Various Subjects, written before and during the 
Revolutionary War. In two volumes... . Hart- 
ford. . . . M DCCC XX.” 


To all students of the period of the American Revolu- 
tion the importance of this reprint of Trumbull’s works is 
obvious : 

To the student of political history, the satire McFingal 
is to Revolutionary verse what Paine’s Common Sense is to 
the prose of the Revolution. 


To the student of educational and social history, The 
Progress of Dulness, in its three parts, is an outstanding 
critique upon the education of the times: Part I. The Ad- 
ventures of Tom Brainless (a satire on theological educa- 
tion); Part II. The Life and Character of Dick Hair- 
brain (a satire on collegiate education); Part III. The 
Adventures of Miss Harriet Simper (a satire on “female” 
education). 


To the student of literature, these and Trumbull’s 
shorter poems afford most significant examples of the in- 
fluence, in Colonial America, of Milton, of Samuel But- 
ler, of Thomas Warton, of Pope, of John Gay, of Gray, 
and others—chiefly neo-classical but at times, as in the Ode 
to Sleep, well nigh romantic. 


No American college library, public library, or private 
library can afford to be without the works of Trumbull. 


The book is a beautiful volume of xx+556 pages, 7x12 
inches; printed on goodly paper, in attractive type, with 
spacious margins; notably illustrated; and bound in blue 
cloth, gold-lettered. Price: $8.00. 


Orders should be addressed to Arthur H. Nason, Bus. 
Mgr., The Andiron Club of New York City, Box 84, 84, Uni- 
versity Heights, New York. 
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The Yale Shield 


on a book 


TWO 
WASHINGTON IRVING NOTEBOOKS 


Edited with a Critical Introduction and Foot Notes 


By Stantey T. WILLIAMS 
Associate Professor of English in Yale University 


Limited Edition $15.00 


FIELDING BROWNING’S 
THE NOVELIST PARLEYINGS 
By F. T. BLANCHARD By 
Los Angeles. Assistant Professor of English in 
Yale University 
Second Printing 
Price $6.00 Price $4.00 
THE YALE SHAKESPEARE 
Edited by 


Dean Lucius Cross and Proressor TUCKER BROOKE 
Now Complete in Forty Volumes 
Textbook Edition $.90 per copy Library Edition $1.50 per copy 


Educational Department 
YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
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Junior College Series 


+48 


The University of Chicago 


FRENCH 
OTTO F. BOND, Editor 


An Introduction to the Study of French. 
By Orto F. Bonp. $1.00 


The Sounds of French. An Elementary Phonetic 


$1.25 


Arranged by Otto F. Bono. 30 cents per pad 
Terre de France: Premiéres Lectures. 
By Orrto F. Bonn. $1.50 


La Semeuse. 
By BENJAMIN M. Woopsripce. $1.50 


GERMAN 
PETER HAGBOLDT, Editor 


A Modern German Grammar. Minimum Essentials 
Inductively Presented. 
By Peter Hacpotpt and F. W. KauFMANN. $1.85 


Inductive Readings in German Book I. 
By Peter Hacpotpt and F. W. KAuFMANN. $1.35 


Inductive Readings in German Book II. 
By Peter $1.40 


‘Essentials of German Reviewed. 
By Perer 
Building the German Vocabulary. 


By Perer Hacso.pt. 


Postage ten cents extra 


The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago Illinois 


$ 

Manual. 
By Orto F. Bono. 

Extensive Reading Report Blanks. : 

_ 

$0.50 


APPLIED SPANIS!1 GRAMMAR 
By JosepH A. VAETH 


The essentials are presented in an unusually clear, force- 
ful, and interesting manner. The Vocabulary is limited 
and well chosen. Recommended not only as a text for 
first year classes, but also as an elementary reference book 
for second year students. Now Ready $1.60 


DON ALVARO 
Edited by S. L. Mrttarp RosENBERG 
; and Ernest H. TEMPLIN 
The best-known drama of the Romantic Period in Spain, 
which by its melodramatic nature is bound to prove at- 
tractive to students, has been carefully edited with Notes 
and Vocabulary, Bibliography, and Scheme of Versifica- 
tion. Now Ready $1.25 


LIBRO DE LECTURA 
Selecciones De Don Manuel de Terreros 
Edited by S. L. MILLarp ROSENBERG 
To keep alive their interest, once students have mastered 
the first principles of Spanish grammar, this reader will 
show itself adequate and highly acceptable. $1.00 


A COURSE IN SPANISH COMPOSITION 
By Freperick W. WHITMAN 
and FRaNcIScO AGUILERA 
Characterized by a wide selection of topics containing a 
fund of information on Spain and Latin American coun- 


tries. $1.48 
PRACTICAL SPANISH GRAMMAR 


By ARTHUR ROMEYN SEYMOUR 

and ADELAIDE ELLEN SMITHERS 
Only one essential grammatical topic is covered in one les- 
son. Its direct and pointed treatment make it distinctive. 
Vocabulary limited to words of common usage. $1.50 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
55 Fifth Avenue New York 
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The foremost Universities and Schools in the 
United States use texts from the DUTTON List 


FOR TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


Everyman’s Library (806 titles)................. Each $ .80 
Channels of English Literature.................. Each 2.25 
Kings’ Treasuries of Literature.................. 45 
The Muses Library (12 titles).................. Each 1.00 
Magnus—“English Literature in Its Foreign Relations”.. 3.00 
Wyld—“Short History of English” (Rev. edn.)........ 2.50 
Wyld—“Historical Study of the Mother Tongue”...... 3.00 
Rausch-Jones—Charts of Vowel Sounds Set............ 6.00 
Ripman—Charts—(English, French, German)... .. Each 3.00 
Jones—“English Pronouncing Dictionary” 2.00 
Ripman—“Good Speech” 80 
Ripman—“Sounds of Spoken English and Specimens 


FOR TEACHERS OF FRENCH 
Treasuries of French Literature................. Each $ .65 
R. D. K. Warner, Head of French Department, Lawrence- 

ville School, says: “I must say these little volumes are 
perfect gems. . . . . With such brilliant editing (with 
notes in French) I cannot see why this series should not 
take high class French Departments by storm.” 


FOR TEACHERS OF GERMAN 


Hayes—“German Free Composition” ................ $ .85 
Ripman—“Hints on Teaching German”............... 75 
Ripman—“Rapid German Course”................... 


Alge and Ripman—“German Reader’”................ 


FOR TEACHERS OF SPANISH 
Robert—“First Spanish $1.00 


Williams—“Dictionary of Spanish Idioms”............. 1.40 
Send for Classified List of Texts and References 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 


681 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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The Century 


READINGS 


HE PURPOSE of the Century “Readings” 
is to offer a well-balanced, world-wide view 
_ of literature, broken up into a number of parts 
| each of which is devoted to a‘ particular section 
frequently studied by itself in our colleges and 
universities. The books are especially note- 
worthy because of the discriminating choice of 
t materials, the completeness of the individual 
selections, the scholarliness and simplicity of the 
introductions, prefaces, and notes, the legibility 
| of the printing, and the beauty and substantiality 
of the bindings. 


Among the volumes in this series are: Pattee’s 
Century Readings in American Literature (3rd 
Edition) and Century Readings in the American 
Short Story; Cunliffe, Pyre, and Young’s Cen- 
tury Readings in English Literature (4th Edi- 
tion); Wann’s Century Readings in the Eng- 
lish Essay; and Cunliffe and Showerman’s Cen- 
tury Readings in Ancient Classical and Modern 
European Literature. 


‘i You are invited to write for a complete account 
of the volumes in this series. 


THE CENTURY CO. 


i 353 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
z 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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MODERN LANGUAGE 
Series 


KENNETH Pu.D., General Editor 


HE PURPOSE of this series is to provide 

college and university courses in the modern 
languages with fresh material of distinction. 
Most of the texts chosen for editing are not 
otherwise available for classroom use, yet in 
many cases they are famous because of their im- 
portance in the history of literature. Each 
volume is provided with illustrations and prac- 
| | tical pedagogical material. 


The most recent additions to the series include 
Knock, by Jules Romains; an anthology of 18th 
century French plays, edited by Clarence D. 
Brenner and Nolan Goodyear; La Francaise, by 
Brieux ; French Literature in Outline, by Philip 
| . H. Churchman and Charles E. Young; Las 

Flores de Aragon, by Eduardo Marquina; and 
_ Introduccion a la Historia de la América Latina, 
| by Ernest J. Hall, and Francisco Aguilera. 


You are invited to write for a complete account 
of the volumes in this series. 


THE CENTURY CO. 


| 353 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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New Scribner Texts for Modern 
Language Classes 


Edited by Carpon, Temple University, 
‘0 


A complete school edition of the popular comedy, with notes, 
introduction, exercises, and vocabulary. The illustrations are 
unusually attractive—eight silhouette groups suggested by the 

~ Comédie frangaise’s presentations of the play. The scenes of 
the play are divided into sixteen lessons, and the supplementary 
material correlated with the assignment. 


French Poetry: An Anthol In press 

Compiled by Frances R. Ancus, University of Chicago. 

; An anthology of French poetry from 1100 to 1925. Contains 
. 246 pages and includes selections from such representative 
' poets as Villon, LaFontaine, Moliére, Boileau, Hugo, etc. For 
use in college classes where a reading from the French poets 
is required. 


i Nouveaux Contes Divers In press 

; Edited by Héttne Harvitt, Hunter College. 

i A collection of short stories by distinguished French authors 
; with drills and exercises. This reading text is planned for 
pupils who have had one or two years of French, and the 
stories are carefully graded for successful classroom use. 


Tres Meses en Mexico 
By Stuart E. GrRuMMON and ALFRED DE Norigca, Jr. /Ilus- 
trated. , $1.00 
A Spanish reader which tells of the vacation trip of two 
American college students who travel throughout Mexico. 
The book serves as a bridge between grammar and literature. 
It leads the student who has a working knowledge of Spanish 
to the point where he can converse simply but readily and 
gives him a wide variety of subjects on which to build his 
vocabulary. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


t 597 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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FOREIGN SOCIETIES AND JOURNALS 


Arrangements have been effected whereby members of the Modern Language 
Association may pay membership fees or subscriptions to the following Societies 
and Journals, in American currency, through the ee of the Association, 
thereby avoiding the inconvenience and expense of purchasing foreign drafts. 
Members of the Modern Language Association may’ conveniently inc include the 
amount of such subscriptions or membership fees when they draw their checks 
for dues to the Association. 


EARLY ENGLISH TEXT SOCIETY 
The annual membership fee (£2 2s), reckoned in American as 
$10.00, 00, includes all texts issued for the ~:rrent year. Subscriptions be 
received at ae rate either from individuals 0. ‘rom libraries. not as the 
E.E.T.S. is 0 about two years behind the calendar in issuing its texts, 
persons should spel whether they wish their subscriptions to be entered as of 
the current calendar your @ or whether a wish them to be ante-dated so as to 
cover the texts which actually issue during the year. Members have the privilege 
of ly by the E-E.TS, up to a certain amount, 
at a considerable 
yt MALONE SOCIETY 
The annual membership fee (£1 1s), reckoned in American currency as $5.00, 
includes all books issued by the Society for the year. In addition new members 
pay an entrance fee of $5.00 (£1 1s), for which they will receive the regular 
ublications of any back year they may select. Back numbers are purchasable 
by members, ati. .omplete sets may be obtained at 25% discount. The following 
is a list of the books published by the a during the past three years: 


with additions ‘The 602. 


1926 
Edmund Ironside, trom BM. MS. Ga 
Believe as you List from B.M. MS. 
The Parliament of of over hilip .from the Dyce MS. S. Collection, I. 3 (Dramatic 
Documents fro’ Lord Chamberlain’s 
A leaflet list of Malone Society 1907 through 1924 
will be sent on application. 
THE REVIEW OF ENGLISH STUDIES 
hoaiaen (£1 1s) will reckoned in American currency as 
(or $7.28 (unbound), ‘Bound copies of Volume ILL will be 
er or unboun copies olume 
supplied for $6.00 (postpaid). 

These arrangements are available only for members of the Modern 
Association or for subscribing libraries. Checks should be made payable to the 
Treasurer of the Modern Language Association. 

Joun Wavyte, Acting Treasurer. 


HENRY BRADLEY MEMORIAL VOLUME 

A selection from the papers of this eminent scholar, made through the collabora- 
tion of friends and associates. The editorial committee in charge of the volume con- 
sists of Dr. Robert Bridges, Prof. W. A. Craigie, Prof. A. S. Ferguson, Mr. C. T. 
Onions, Mr. Reginald Lane Poole, Mr. Kenneth Sisam, and Mr. W. H. Stevenson 
(now deceased). There is an intrcductory memoir by the Poet Laureate, and an 
adequate bibliography. A list of all subscribers will be printed in the volume. 
Subscriptions are $6.00, payable to the Delegates of the (Clarendon) Press, and 


should be sent to 
The Secretary, Clarendon Press, Oxford, England. 
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Belles Lettres Series 


The volumes are edited primarily as literature, 
for students and lovers of literature. They are 
unexpurgated and are recognized as standard. 


List price 88 cents per volume. 


Browning—Four Dramas (Bates). 
Browning’s Select Poems (Burton). 
Chapman’ s All Fools and The (Parrott). 
Chapman’s Bussy D’Ambois (both parts) (Boas). 
Coleridge's, Select Poems ( ge). 
D’Avenant’s Love and Honor =a Siege of Rhodes. 
Dryden, s All for Love and The Spanish Friar. 

Easty Sixteenth Century (Padelford). 

gad. Daniel za), B St 

uhar’s ecruiting cer an eaux’s Strategem. 
Fergal ’Tis Pity and The Broken Heart. 
Gascoigne’s Supposes and Jocasta (Cunliffe). 
Goldsmith’s Good Natured Man and She Stoops to Conquer. 
Gospel of St. Matthew in West Saxon (text only) (Bright). 
Gospel of St. Mark in West Saxon (text gaily) Bn 
Gospel of St. Luke in West Saxon (text cal) ( Bright). 
Gospel of St. John in West Saxon (Bright 
Gray's Select Essays and Criticisms 
Heywood’s Woman Killed with Kindness and Fair Maid. 
Jonson’ ’s Poetaster and ee Satiromastix (Penniman). 
onson’s (B 
Judith (Cook). 
fuliana (Strunk). 
Lillo’s The London Merchant and Fatal Curiosity (Ward). 
McKnight’s Middle English Humorous Tales in Ver 
Middleton and Rowley’s Spanish Gypsy and All Lost by Lure 
Otway’s The Orphan and Venice Preserved (McClump 
Owl and the ~ The (Wells). 
Pearl, The (Osgood). 
Robertson’s Societ _and Caste (Pemberton). 
Rowe’s The Fair Penitent and Jane Shore (Hart). 
Shelley’s The Cenci (Woodberry). 
Shelley’s Select Poems (W 
Shelley’s Defence of Poetry and 
Swinburne’s Select Poems (Payne). 
swinburne’s Mary Stuart (Payne). 
Tennyson’s Select Poems (MacMechan). 
WVebster’s White Devil and Duchess of Malfi (Sampson). 
Wyatt’s Old English Riddles. 
Wycherley’s Country Wife and the Plain Dealer. 


att 


D. C. Heath and Company 


New York Chicago Atlanta 
Dallas San Francisco London 
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"REGULATIONS ADOPTED BY THE EXECUTIVE 
The: ‘Treasure? shall remove from ‘te railing list of the 
the names of members in arrears for dues forthe preceding 
calendar yeor. Tf dues for the preceding calendar year remain unpaid. 
Ga the fret of November when the annual List of Members is sent to. oe 


Members wishing to present papers at the meeting are expected 

‘prepare them for that particular. purpose.’ Extremely technical. 

treatises tay be read’ by title. Subjects too:large to be treated inam 

prdinary paper, and topics too special ta be of general interest, may be 
_ brought before the meeting in’ the form of abstracts lasting from five - 

ten “thinutes: ‘The papers read in full should be so constricted 
pet to occupy more than twenty (or, at. most; thirty) minutes... ~ 

Every member offering paper, whether it is to be read in” 

“fall of not, ‘shall submit to. the Secretary, by November. 1, ‘with its - 

typewritten’ synopsis of. its‘ contents, consisting of some fifty 

or sixty. words: He shall state, at the sanie time, whether he, thinks — 

his paper should be presented. by title only, ‘summarized in an abstract, 

“The of necemted papers-are to be printed on 

The Secretary shall ‘gelect, the- programme. from the papers — A 

“thus offered, trying to distribute the matter in such a way as to make. _ nes 

sessions attractive Tn general not more than ambour and 

half shail be devoted to the ‘presentation: of papers at any one session. . |” 

"The: question. of- publication is to be decided for each chapter 

merit'aa conteibution to science, without fegard to the form 

has been presented dt the meeting. 
6. Charges exceeding an average of seventy-five jor Gulley 
first proof for authors’ additions and corrections in the proof of 


number. willbe furnished, if desired, and ged for 
proportional -rates. Contributors wishing™ more than fifty reprints 
suber desired when thy tetra ter 
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University of California, Berkeley, Coli 
Secretary, CARLETON Buown, New Yoth-University, New York, N. 


ARD PuELPs, University o ota, 


Cameron New York New Fork, 
USTAY GRUENER, niversity, New 
Harty Ohio State’ University, 


s ¥ 
> ALEXANDER BUCHANAN,. rsityof Toronto, Toronto, -Canada 
Honey Hanzoan, University<of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Pavt Russet Pors, Cornell University, 
Finca: Roveren, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. 
Etwoon Kuan; New-York University, Managing Trustee 
Will be held ‘under: the auspices of the University of Toronto... 


at thé postoffice at Menasha, Wis., and Now York, N. Y.; under set of 
provistone of paragraphs 7 end, cection 433, P-L. and 


AND LIST OF MEMBERS... - 


“+ ’ The annual volume of the Publications of the Modern Language Association of 
America is issued in quarterly installments.’ It contains articles which have 
_ approved for publication-by the Editorig] Committee. To a considerable extent 
these ate selected from pspers presented’at meetihgs of the Association, though 
"other sppropriate contributions are alsa accepted. A Supplesient ig also issued 
» containing the List of Members for the current year and the Proceedings of the last 
Tha:price of the Supplement, when sold sepa- 
is 1,00. 

“Volumes I to ‘WIT of the Publications, constituting the Old ‘Serles, are out of 
print, but Volumes 1-to'TV, inclusive, have been reproduced, and can be supplied 
~ at$3.00each. Volumes VIII to XXXV (with the exception of a few single numbers) 
~ tay. be obtained of the Treasurer.at the rate of $3.00 a volume or $1.00 each for 
single numbers. Beginning with Vel. XXXVI (1921)’ the subscription price to 
- the: Publications is $4.00 2 year; the price for single numbers is $1.30, Beginning 
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£53 respondence should be addressed to changes should be addressed to 
of the Association..° Acting Treasurer of the Association 
New York Uniwersity (Heights), New York 


